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Preface 


This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  higher  education 
for  the  Negro  in  Texas  under  the  ideology  of  the  land- 
grant  pattern.  Conceived  as  a  part  of  the  revolution 
implicit  in  the  rise  of  industrialism  to  prestige  and  power 
in  the  nation  with  the  coming  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  control  of  the  national  government  in  1860,  Justin 
Morrill's  brain-child  has  meant  many  things  to  many 
people  as  it  took  shape  in  the  nation,  and  especially  in 
the  post-bellum  South.  The  elaboration  and  evolution  of 
this  pattern  of  education  has  never  been  definitely  ex- 
plained. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Negro's 
adaptations,  subject  as  they  were  to  the  many  dynamic 
factors  and  forces  attendant  upon  his  adjustment  to  his 
status  as  a  free  man  and  the  efforts  to  integrate  him  into 
the  broad  pattern  of  democracy  which  the  creation  of 
these  schools  was  designed  to  foster. 

This  study  has  been  developed  upon  the  assumption 
that  political  and  economic  dominance  within  the  arena 
of  national  power  by  any  group  or  groups  can  lead  to  a 
cultural  aggression  designed  to  alter  or  reshape  the  total 
cultural  milieu  of  the  vanquished.  The  power  triumph  of 
industralism  over  agrarianism  fostered  a  national  cultural 
aggression,  the  impact  of  which  has  been  profoundly  felt 
in  the  South.  One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  this 


struggle  was  the  school.  Values  in  the  agrarian  milieu 
considered  distasteful  or  dangerous  to  the  new  order 
could  be  erased  from  the  mind  of  youth  and  in  their  stead 
could  be  substituted  a  factual  and  emotional  allegiance 
deemed  ideologically  correct.  Education  for  the  South 
in  general  and  the  Negro  in  particular  has  been  a  peculiar 
amalgam  of  what  the  new  American  Bourgeois  that 
emerged  victorious  from  the  Civil  War  thought  it  ought 
to  be,  the  reluctant  accommodations  of  a  region  strug- 
gling unsuccessfully  to  maintain  a  way  of  life  whose 
values  were  no  longer  acceptable  to  a  new  national 
image,  and  the  growing  vision  of  the  Negro  whose  aspira- 
tions for  the  realization  of  the  full  American  dream  has 
served  to  force  all  concerned  to  new  frontiers  of  social 
action. 

To  demonstrate  this  point  of  view  the  study  has  been 
divided  into  five  parts. 

Part  I,  "Seed  Time,"  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
purpose  of  the  first  section  is  to  show  the  impetus  for 
public  education  in  Texas  from  the  time  of  its  founding 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  the  introduction  of  public  education 
for  its  Negro  citizens  as  a  result  of  the  War  and  Recon- 
struction. Section  two  of  "Seed  Time,"  entitled  "The 
Founding  of  the  College,"  shows  the  impact  of  the 
Granger  agitation  upon  higher  education  for  white  and 
Negro  citizens,  resulting  in  the  founding  of  both  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  and  Prairie 
View.  The  modification  of  the  Land-grant  notion  as 
typified  by  these  two  schools  is  fundamental.  The  third 
section  of  "Seed  Time,"  called  "The  Normal,"  shows  how 
the  conflict  of  northern  philanthropy  and  the  Land-grant 
idea  was  to  result  in  mutations  and  ambiguities  in  the  life 
of  the  college  which  were  to  characterize  most  of  its 
early  history. 


Part  II,  "The  Armstrong  Thesis,"  is  designed  to  show 
the  clashing  and  merging  of  ideas  as  they  twisted  the 
New  England  moralism  of  General  Armstrong's  answer 
to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  both  white  and  black  in 
the  post-Reconstruction  South.  "Industrial  Education" 
explains  the  intellectual  gymnastics  of  the  northern  ideas 
as  they  came  southward.  The  "University  Fight"  gives 
some  notion  of  the  aspirations  of  Negroes  of  Texas  still 
fighting  in  an  area  of  educational  politics  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  northern  idealists,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle.  The  section  on  L.  C.  Anderson  shows  the  diffi- 
culty encountered  in  running  this  little  pastorial  school 
in  a  tight  atmosphere  of  dangerous  sectional  politics  that 
reached  from  Waller  County,  through  the  state  house  at 
Austin,  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Part  III,  "In  the  Shadow  of  Booker  T.  Washington," 
is  designed  to  show  the  impact  of  the  greatest  Negro 
educator  of  his  time  upon  the  aims  and  actions  that  went 
into  the  Blackshear  Administration.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  even  this  idea,  as  it  came  into  Texas,  was  colored  by 
mutations  and  elaborations  that  reflected  current  interest 
and  attitudes  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  region  and 
the  state. 

The  Osborne  Administration  marks  a  significant  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  college  because  it  brings 
full  college  status  for  the  first  time.  The  clash  of  the 
provincial  and  the  national  build-up  in  this  section  to  the 
full  realization  and  coordination  of  all  factors  in  the 
administration  that  is  to  follow.  The  Banks  administration 
brings  the  college  into  the  main  stream  of  national  life. 
Here  the  winds  of  change  and  the  clash  of  ideology 
become  crucial,  and  the  growing  awareness  of  the  nation 
of  the  drive  of  the  Negro  for  full  citizenship  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  development  of  the  college. 
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Parti 


Seed  Time 


Bedding  the  Seed 


No  more  eloquent  testimony  is  needed  for  the 
American  tradition  of  public  education  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  migrated  into  the  new  region  which  we  now 
call  Texas  than  the  persistent  drive  for  its  realization 
from  the  very  first  to  the  present  day. 

In  1833,  by  a  law  of  the  newly  established  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  in  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  all 
children  were  to  be  trained  in  the  Catholic  schools. 
Stephen  F.  Austin's  reply  to  this  edict  was,  "we  want 
free  schools  for  our  children."  So  strong  indeed  was  this 
notion  of  free  education  that  it  appears  in  the  flaming 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Province 
of  Texas  in  1835,  thus: 

It  has  failed  to  establish  a  public  system  of 
education,  although  possessed  of  almost  boundless 
resources  in  the  public  domain,  and  although  it 
is  an  axiom  of  political  science  that  unless  a  people 
are  educated  and  enlightened  it  is  idle  to  expect 
the  continuance  of  civil  liberty  or  the  capacity  of 
self  government. 

That  this  was  no  picking  for  expedience  to  justify 
revolution,  we  find  validation  in  the  basic  idea  in  the 


1836  Constitution  of  the  Republic.  It  was  declared  in  that 
instrument  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  soon 
as  circumstance  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  a  general 
system  of  education."  l 

On  January  26,  1839,  the  Legislature  of  the  Republic 
made  provision  for  future  free  schools  by  giving  each 
organized  county  three  leagues  of  land,  divided  into 
tracts  of  160  acres  each,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  primary  school  or  academy  in  the  county.  The  following 
year  a  further  donation  of  one  league  was  made  to  each 
county.2 

The  lands  thus  stipulated,  were,  if  possible,  to  be 
located  in  the  county  involved;  and  if  not,  were,  the 
expense  of  the  survey  to  be  borne  by  the  county  involved, 
to  be  taken  from  the  public  lands  of  the  Republic.  These 
provisions  were  closely  akin  to  those  which,  from  the 
year  1787,  have  prevailed  in  the  United  States  for  giving 
in  each  township  of  new  states  or  territories  one  or  more 
sections  of  land  "for  the  use  of  schools" — the  16th  section 
up  to  1848,  the  16th  and  36th  since  that  time — or  land 
equivalent  to  them.  Apparently  following  further  the 
known  policy  of  the  United  States,  Texas  in  the  same 
act,  devoted  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues  of  land  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  two  colleges  or  universities 
thereafter  to  be  created,  the  cost  of  surveying  this  tract 
to  be  taken  from  the  general  treasury. 


1.  A.  D.  Mayo,  "The  Common  School  in  the  Southern  States  Beyond 
the  Mississippi  River,  From  1830  to  1860,"  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1900-1901  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1902), 
pp.  394-401. 

2.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1876, 
(Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1878),  pp.  383-386.  Here- 
in-after cited,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Year. 


To  provide  for  the  execution  of  this  1839  expression 
of  the  American  belief  in  Education,  the  Legislature  of 
the  Republic  passed  an  act  on  February  5,  1840,  making 
the  Chief  Justice  and  two  associate  Justices  of  each 
county  ex-officio  a  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for 
the  county.  The  School  Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  make  the  proper  disposition  of  the  school  lands, 
organize  the  school  districts,  inspect  the  schools,  and 
examine,  for  the  purposes  of  certification,  the  teachers 
to  be  employed  in  the  county  schools  and  academies.3 

As  if  the  great  bounty  of  the  Texas  lands,  as  granted 
in  the  legislation  of  1839  and  1840,  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Texas  were  committed  to  the 
principle  of  public  education,  the  Constitution  under 
which  Texas  entered  the  Union  in  1845  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  make  suitable  provisions 
for  maintenance  of  public  schools.  Said  the  instrument: 

The  Legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable, 
establish  free  schools  throughout  the  state,  and 
shall  furnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation 
on  property;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  set  apart  no  less  than  one  tenth  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  state  derived  from  taxation 
as  a  perpetual  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  appro- 


3.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  common  school  teachers  were 
required  to  show  competence  in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  teachers  in  the  academies  had  to  be 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities.  See  also  A.  D.  Mayo,  "The 
American  Common  School  in  the  Southern  States  During  the  First  Half 
Century  of  the  Republic,  1790-1840."  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  Year  1895-96  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1897),  pp.  325-328. 


priated  to  the  support  of  free  public  schools,  and 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to 
any  other  use. 

The  Constitutional  provision  made  the  existence  of  the 
fund  chargeable  to  the  State  even  before  the  legislature 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the 
districts;  and  closed  the  door  to  the  probable  permanent 
alienation  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  the  public  system.4 

For  some  time  after  the  admission  of  the  State  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  and  the  disorders  growing 
out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  hindered  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Constitutional  provisions.  But  on  the  13th  of 
January,  1854,  when  it  seemed  that  the  confusion  of  the 
war  had  abated,  and  population  was  beginning  to  fill 
up  the  waste  places  of  the  State,  an  Act  to  establish  a 
system  of  schools  was  approved.  By  this  Act,  $2,000,000 
were  set  apart  for  a  school  fund  in  five  per-cent  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  the  interest  of  this  only  to  be  used 
annually,  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  for 
the  support  of  schools,  on  the  basis  of  free  white 
population  in  each  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  detail  stipulations  of  the  1854  Act  need  not 
concern  us  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pattern  was 
early  set  for  the  joint  organization,  financing,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  various  school  responsibilities  by  the 
elected  officials  and  the  citizens  of  the  local  communities. 
It  is  clear  that  the  State  recognized  its  responsibility  for 
the  financial  well-being  of  its  system  of  school  when  by 
law  the  State  Treasurer  was  made  ex-officio  State  Super- 


4.   Frederick   Eby,    The   Development   of  Education   in    Texas,   (New 
York,    1925),   pp.   104-109,    110-147. 


intendent  of  Public  Schools.  Another  far  reaching  prec- 
edent was  set  by  the  authorization  of  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  private  schools  for  public  purposes  should  a 
demand  for  such  arise.  A  capstone  was  placed  upon  this 
system  by  1858,  when  a  law  established  a  University  of 
Texas,  with  the  fifty  leagues  of  land  set  aside  in  1839 
and  $100,000  by  the  Act  of  '58  for  establishment  and 
maintenance. 

The  ideal  of  the  "free  school"  as  expressed  in  the  law 
of  1840  had  not  been  realized  by  the  coming  of  the  Civil 
War.  At  that  time  the  State  was  paying  less  than  one 
fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  support  of  public  instruction  or 
teachers  salaries.  The  remaining  four-fifths  were  being 
paid  by  the  parents  who  sent  their  children  to  school; 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  from  May  13,  1846, 
one  tenth  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  State,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  was  said,  according  to 
the  stipulation  in  the  Constitution,  to  have  been 
appropriated  for  school  purposes. 

However,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  interest 
of  the  $2,000,000  devoted  to  the  school  fund  by  the  law 
of  1854  was  not  in  1860  distributed  according  to  that  law. 
Perhaps  a  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  stipulations 
of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  August  13,  1856.  By 
this  Act,  the  State  authorized  the  putting  of  the  school 
fund  out  of  its  own  hands  by  loaning  it  to  railway  com- 
panies, most  of  whose  roads  were  still  incomplete,  and 
whose  capacity  to  pay  was  unknown.  Large  losses  from 
such  risk  no  doubt  occurred.  The  coming  of  the  Civil 
War  had  a  terrible  effect  on  the  public  school  system  of 
education  in  Texas.  The  war  clearly  demonstrated  that 
an  agrarian  economy  need  hope  for  nothing  but  complete 
social  and  political  disorganization  when  it  attempts  to 
risk  its  fortunes  in  a  lost  cause.  The  school  fund  suffered 


under  the  default  of  the  railroads,  the  repeal  of  its  public 
land  source  of  revenue,  and  the  transfer  of  its  funds  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.5  Frederick  Eby,  obviously 
more  interested  in  private  than  public  education,  is  in- 
clined to  dismiss  the  efforts  of  the  state  for  public  educa- 
tion as  at  best  "paltry/'  If  the  assertion  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  Texas  population  came  out  of  the  old  South  is 
valid,  then  it  speaks  volumes  that  the  government  of  the 
Republic  and  the  new  state  bothered  to  make  provisions 
for  public  education  at  all  before  the  Civil  War.  Her 
public  school  system  may  never  have  worked  to  the 
fullest  extent  before  the  war  and  may  have  faltered  and 
failed  during  the  conflict;  but  there  is  no  greater  monu- 
ment to  the  progressive  forces  at  work  in  this  state  than 
the  fact  that  her  organic  law  shows  her  determination  to 
educate  the  people;  and  that  in  a  region  where  public 
education  was  struggling  for  existence  and  acceptance. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State  of  Texas  began  with  the  new  Constitution  of  1866. 
Written  to  meet  the  initial  demands  of  Reconstruction, 
the  instrument,  in  its  educational  provisions,  repeated 
most  of  the  stipulations  of  that  of  1845.  It  rededicated  to 
the  school  fund,  as  the  basis  for  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  the  free  school  system,  "all  of  the  funds,  lands, 
and  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appro- 
priated." It  further  devoted  to  that  fund  all  the  alternate 
sections  of  lands  reserved  out  of  grants  to  railroads  com- 
panies or  other  corporations,  together  with  one-half  of 
the  proceeds  of  all  future  sales  of  public  lands.  Repenting 
the  past,  it  took  from  the  Legislature  the  power  to  loan 


5.  Frederick  Eby,  Op.  Cit.,  150-151;  Rupert  N.  Richardson,  Texas  the 
Lone  Star  State,  (New  York,  1943),  pp.  241-265. 


any  portion  of  the  school  fund,  and  required  the  invest- 
ment of  its  moneyed  principal  in  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Texas,  or  in  such  others  as  the  state 
might  guarantee. 

The  Constitution  of  1866  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Legislature  all  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  in  the  counties.  While  giving  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  authority  to  levy  a  tax  for  educational  purposes, 
it  especially  provided  for  the  Negro,  not  covered  in 
previous  Texas  statutes,  by  directing  that  all  of  the  funds 
which  should  in  such  taxation  be  collected  from  "Afri- 
cans," or  persons  of  African  descent,  should  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  schools 
for  Africans  and  their  children.  Renewed  provisions  were 
made  for  the  universities  or  university  contemplated  in 
earlier  statutes. 

The  "African"  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1866 
marked  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  public  education  in 
Texas.  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Wheellock,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureaa  in  Texas,  rightly 
wrote  General  O.  O.  Howard  that,  prior  to  September  of 
1865,  schools  for  Negroes  were  unknown  in  Texas.6  As 
in  the  rest  of  the  South  so  in  Texas,  the  testimony  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  Negro  for  education  and  his  willingness 
to  support  it  out  of  his  means  constitutes  one  of  the 
heroic  chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  region.  Educational 
activity  among  Negroes,  while  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
opposition   of   the   whites   to   Northern  white   teachers 


6.  E.  W.  Wheelock,  State  Supt.  of  Education  to  Major  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Refugees  Freedmen  and 
Abandoned  Lands,  War  Department,  Washington,  January  1,  1867, 
(MSS  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C),  Herinafter  cited  Education 
Department,  B.  R.  F.  &  A.  L.  (date). 
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furnished  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  took 
on  a  bustling  optimism  in  many  areas.7 

Enthusiasm  was  high  in  Galveston,  where  both  com- 
mon schools  and  a  Normal  were  in  operation,  and  in 
Houston.  In  Brownsville  there  was  in  operation  a  night 
school  for  non-commissioned  officers  who  hoped  to  teach 
in  the  Bureau  schools  after  the  completion  of  their  work. 
From  the  back  country  districts  all  over  the  State  came 
reports  of  many  small  schools,  taught  by  "colored  people 
of  a  low  degree  of  elementary  knowledge"  and  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Bureau,  that  did  their  part  in  the  early  days 
of  education  for  Negroes  in  Texas. 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  education  of  the  Freedman 
tempted  Brevet  Major  General  J.  B.  Kiddoo,  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Texas  to  expand  his  operations  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  free  schools  for  Negroes.  He  had 
made  arrangements  with  J.  R.  Shepherd,  secretary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  to  provide  more 
teachers,  and  appointed  D.  Y.  Allen,  agent  of  the  Society, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Schools  in  Galveston 
and  Houston  had,  in  January  of  1867,  already  been  de- 
clared "free,"  and  the  other  schools  were  to  be  so 
designated  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  could  be  made. 
However,  the  suspension  of  General  Kiddoo  at  the  end 
of  January  and  the  coming  of  Major  General  Charles 
Griffin  to  Texas  abated  the  unwarranted  enthusiasm.  The 
free  schools  were  abolished,  the  rates  of  tuition  reduced, 
and  the  teachers'  salaries  raised  to  $40.00  per  month. 

General  Griffin  brought  to  the  administration  of  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  Bureau  in  Texas  stability  and 


7.  Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  Reconstruction  in  Texas,  (New  York  1910), 
p.  76  et  passim;  Rupert  N.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  271;  J.  Mason 
Brewer,  Negro  Legislators  of  Texas,  (Dallas,  1935),  p.  5  et  passim. 
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progress.8  The  passage  of  the  Military  Reconstruction  bill 
had  of  course  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  educational  effort 
because  it  placed  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  the  Freedmen. 
However,  troubles  were  not  over.  J.  W.  Allen  still  had 
trouble  finding  places  for  northern  teachers  to  board. 
Only  the  loyal  Germans  in  the  State  made  it  possible  for 
boarding  these  people.  The  only  alternative  was  hotels 
where  insults  were  sure  to  come.  The  case  of  a  Mrs. 
Dickerson,  who  had  come  out  to  Hempstead,  Texas, 
from  Beloit,  Wisconsin — only  to  be  ordered  out  of 
her  boarding  quarters  to  the  local  hotel  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  son  returned  from  the  Rebel  army  since 
her  coming — is  a  classic  example  of  this  situation.  "Ruf- 
fians" and  "Desperadoes"  continued  to  give  trouble, 
especially  in  North  Texas.9 

These  difficulties  did  not  preevnt  vigorous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  General.  He  proceeded,  under  authority 
of  General  circular  No.  5  from  the  Washington  office,  to 
grade  the  Freedmen  schools  into  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar  and  normal  levels  of  instruction.10  He  ordered 
that  each  Sub-Assistant  Commissioner  should  be  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Freedmen  schools  in  his  district, 
and  must  visit  and  inspect  each  once  a  month.  Part  of 
the  difficulty  surrounding  the  building  of  schools  was 
relieved  by  grants  from  the  Chief  Disbursing  officer  of 
the  Bureau. 


8.  First  Lieutenant  J.  T.  Kirkman,  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
to  J.  W.  Alvord,  Education  Dept.,  B.  R.  F.  A.  L.,  June  1876. 

9.  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition 
of  Affairs  in  the  Late  Insurrectionary  States,  Senate  Report,  No.  41,  42nd. 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  19;  note  7  supra. 

10.  Subjects  taught  generally  under  this  grading  scheme  were: 
Alphabet,  spelling  and  reading  of  easy  lessons,  advanced  readers, 
geography,  arithmetic,  higher  branches,  writing  and  needle  work. 
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General  Griffin  gave  the  nod  of  approval  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  "private"  and  "Sabbath"  schools  growing 
up  on  the  plantations,  and  encouraged  the  Negro  teachers 
who,  though  their  training  was  very  elementary,  went  to 
these  localities  for  little  pay,  where  the  whites  found  it 
impossible  to  give  service.  Most  students  of  Texas  for  this 
period  have  been  superficial  enough  to  follow  the  old  idea 
that  whites  were  completely  antagonistic  to  the  idea  of 
education  for  the  Freedmen;  the  record  does  not  bear 
them  out.  State  Superintendent  J.  T.  Kirkman  informed 
the  Washington  office  in  June  of  '67  that  a  part  of  the 
success  of  the  Bureau  was  attributable  to  the  efforts  of 
the  whites.  Said  he: 

A  very  great  number  of  the  planters,  seeing  the 
eagerness  of  the  Freedmen  for  education,  have 
offered  to  furnish  school  buildings  and  have 
applied  for  teachers.  At  Gonzales,  Seguin,  Liberty, 
Marlin,  and  other  places  donations  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  school  houses  have  been  made  by 
white  citizens. 

Part  of  the  antipathy  that  continues  to  surround  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  arises  from  the  mistaken  notion 
that  it  pampered  the  Negro  and  encouraged  him  in 
bumptiousness  and  shiftlessness.  That  was  certainly  not 
true  of  the  operation  of  the  Educational  Department  in 
Texas.  Under  Kiddoo  and  Wheelock,  Negroes  had  fur- 
nished buildings  and  paid  tuition  in  town  and  plantation 
areas.  Griffin  carried  the  work  further  in  his  Circular  No. 
4  of  March  29,  1867.  He  asked  his  sub-assistant  Commis- 
sioners to  "urge  upon  the  Freedmen  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  titles  to  small  plots  of  lands  for  school  purposes 
and  the  erection  thereon  of  some  kind  of  school  building, 
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however  crude,  and  to  see  to  it  that  such  property  is 
deeded  to  colored  trustees  for  the  purpose  intended." 
Griffin  intended  to  help  them  wherever  they  fell  down; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  wished  the  initiative 
to  come  first  from  the  Freedmen. 

While  Sheridan  and  Griffin  fought  out  the  bitter 
politics  of  Reconstruction  on  both  the  State  and  the 
national  level,  the  educational  effort  was  dealt  a  blow  by 
an  epidemic  which  raged  from  July  through  November 
of  1867.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  schools  were  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  many  of  the  teachers  that 
had  not  died  left  the  State  and  declined  to  return.  The 
fund  for  teachers'  salaries  was  exhausted  and  in  arrears, 
and  the  low  price  and  small  cotton  yields  among  the 
Freedmen  forced  them  to  take  their  children  out  of  school 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  tuition.  However,  by  the 
spring  of  1868  the  picture  was  considerably  brighter,  a 
condition  which  the  election  of  Grant  and  the  successful 
radical  offensive  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
election  of  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  that  year  did  not 
diminish.  With  the  State  in  radical  hands,  though  all  of 
the  Bureau's  activities  save  those  for  education  had  been 
terminated  in  1868,  the  Education  Department  might 
still  operate  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  its  efforts. 

It  is  generally  asserted  by  most  of  the  critics  of  the 
radical  regime  in  Texas  that  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1869  "did  more  for  public  education  than  any 
like  body  that  had  preceded  it  .  .  ."  The  basic  spirit  of 
democracy  that  speaks  through  its  provisions  is  ines- 
capable. Affirming  much  of  the  Constitution  of  1866  on 
education,  it  added  that  the  State  Superintendent  should 
be  elected  by  the  people.  The  uniform  system  of  public 
free  schools  appears  again,  with  the  added  stipulation 
that  the  Legislature  should  see  to  it  that  attendance  of 
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all  children  of  school  age  for  four  months  each  year,  unless 
otherwise  instructed  for  the  same  period  outside  the  pub- 
lic system,  be  compulsory.  It  also  added  the  remaining 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  the  half 
which  had  previously  been  devoted  to  the  school  fund. 
Very  significant  was  the  silence  on  the  appropriation  of 
taxes  of  colored  persons  for  schools  for  their  children.  It 
can  only  be  said  here  that  radical  ideals  simply  confirmed 
the  original  Texas  idea  when  this  instrument  dictated  the 
use  of  the  public  school  fund  for  the  education  of  all  chil- 
dren from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  irrespective  of  race 
and  color. 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  educational  statesmanship 
and  bitter  politics  came  C.  H.  Howard,  Inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Washington  Office.  It  was  heartening  to 
the  friends  of  the  education  of  the  Freedman,  and  cer- 
tainly in  keeping  with  the  constitutional  stipulation  allow- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  scholastics  outside  of  the  public 
system,  when  the  public  school  system  of  San  Antonio 
agreed  to  pay  the  entire  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the 
Freedmen  school.  Few  students  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tional development  in  Texas  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Freedmen  school  on  planta- 
tions and  in  towns  made  it  unnecessary  to  do  anything, 
under  the  constitutional  provision,  about  Negro  public 
education. 

The  school  Inspector  entered  the  State  at  Galveston.11 
As  was  to  be  expected,  Howard  found  many  Negroes 
there  and  a  moderate  amount  of  educational  activity.  As 
was  usually  the  case,  the  American  Missionary  associa- 


11.  Extract  of  Report  of  C.  H.  Howard,  Inspector  of  Schools  received 
May  17,  1869  giving  an  account  of  inspection  tour  made  in  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  Education  Dep.,  B.  R.  F.  A.  L.  Mss. 
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tion  was  running  the  largest  and  best  schools,  but  the 
general  accommodations  of  the  schools  were  very  inade- 
quate. The  teachers  were  still  being  paid  from  a  fund 
peculiar  to  Texas,  derived  from  the  sale  of  Confederate 
government  property,  of  which  $5,800  remained.  At 
Galveston,  Howard  met  one  of  the  four  assistant  superin- 
tendents for  the  Bureau  schools  in  Texas,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Sinclaire  who  had  twelve  or  more  counties  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

Howard  was  to  see  and  hear  much  of  devotion  and 
hardship  in  the  school  program.  The  danger  to  teachers 
persisted.  Twenty-two  places  in  the  State,  of  which 
Brenham  was  a  good  example,  were  without  teachers 
through  the  hostility  of  the  local  residents.  The  four  mis- 
sionary teachers  in  Houston  had  been  called  on  only  by 
the  wife  of  Judge  Foyle  of  the  District  Criminal  Court 
in  their  two  years  of  work.  At  Gonzalas,  a  native  Hungar- 
ian, teaching  in  the  night  school,  was  attacked  by  five 
men  on  his  way  home,  beaten  and  thrown  into  the  river 
to  drown.  The  Postmaster  rescued  him  and  helped  him 
to  get  away.  The  only  encouraging  thing  about  this  whole 
situation  was  that  many  of  the  better  citizens  of  these 
communities  frowned  upon  this  activity  and  gave  their 
services  in  helping  to  keep  law  and  order.  The  record  of 
devotion  was  equally  touching,  relieved  at  times  by  high 
comedy  and  rascality.  Teachers  often  labored  to  raise 
money  among  the  Freedmen  for  their  property  and 
equipment.  This  was  not  too  difficult  because  Howard 
found  them  with  more  property  in  Texas  than  perhaps 
any  other  Southern  state.  It  was  difficult  for  Negroes  to 
buy  property  for  school  sites,  and  they  often  had  to  get 
whites,  as  Howard  did  while  he  was  in  Galveston,  to  buy 
it  for  them.  As  Howard  passed  on  through  Houston  to 
Richmond  and  Columbus,  where  he  was  met  by  Rev. 
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Joseph  Welch,  Bureau  Superintendent,  he  heard  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  of  schools  closed  for  lack  of  ability  to  sup- 
port a  teacher,  and  because  the  teachers  sometimes 
collected  a  month's  tuition  and  flew  the  coop. 

When  Howard  reached  Austin  he  was  about  ready, 
after  his  experience  with  the  stage  routes,  to  confirm 
General  Sheridan's  oft-repeated  remark  on  the  State. 
However  he  was  rewarded  to  find  the  school  in  Austin  in 
better  condition  than  any  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the 
State.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  General 
Reynolds  to  protect  all  teachers  of  the  Bureau,  and  to 
build  schools  in  Galveston,  Houston,  Waco,  Brownsville, 
San  Antonio  and  Jefferson.  Howard  must  have  left  the 
State  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  feelings  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  effort. 

As  the  seventies  rolled  around  Rev.  Welch  continued 
to  feel  optimistic.  He  noted  an  improvement  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  whites  toward  both  the  teachers  and  the 
school.  Indeed  the  attitude  of  the  press,  as  the  comments 
of  a  Waco  paper  on  the  activities  of  the  O'Connor  sisters 
among  the  Freedmen  there  indicated,  was  improving. 
Negro  crops  in  the  Brazos  were  good  after  a  two  or  three 
season  slump,  and  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  recovering 
flooded  Colorado  river  area  meant  more  money  to  build 
schools  and  hire  teachers.  Brick  school  houses  had  been 
built  in  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Brownsville;  and  frame 
in  Hallettsville,  Walnut  Creek  and  Wallisville — all  at  a 
cost  of  $23,393.25.  Also  there  were  repairs  at  Victoria, 
Webberville,  San  Antonio  and  Galveston.  Normal  schools 
had  been  established  at  Houston  and  Galveston  with  the 
aid  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Welsh 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  Bureau  would  be  able  to  get 
some  money  from  the  Peabody  fund,  only  to  be  informed 
by  the  Rev.  Sears,  in  keeping  with  his  reputation,  that  the 
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money  was  for  schools  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
State  or  city  governments. 

The  radical  pattern  of  education  gradually  absorbed 
the  extra-legal  schools,  for  both  Negro  and  white,  into 
the  public  system.  The  laws  concerning  the  elaboration 
of  the  public  school  system  down  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1875  need  not  concern  us  here.  On  the  eve 
of  the  restoration  of  home  rule  for  the  state  there  is 
obvious  an  accumulated  backlog  of  experience  which 
would  serve  the  State  well  in  the  making  of  a  public 
program  for  all  of  its  people. 

The  long  haul  from  Republic  to  statehood,  through 
the  Confederacy  and  Reconstruction  had  seen  the  ever 
present  intention  to  provide  a  system  of  public  education 
which  reached  from  the  primary  through  the  University. 
The  Reconstruction  experience  added  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding a  similar  pattern  of  education  for  the  Negro,  whose 
emancipation  and  citizenship  had  placed  him  among  the 
scholastics  and  accepted  educables.  At  no  time  in  the 
process  of  bitter  politics  and  change,  even  before  the 
coming  of  the  radicals,  did  the  state  fail  to  recognize  its 
responsibility  to  provide  some  kind  of  education  for  its 
Negro  citizens  after  the  Civil  War.  The  heroic  record  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Negro  citizen  cooperated  with 
any  agency  interested  in  assisting  him  in  getting  an 
education  certainly  justified  any  step  in  the  direction  of 
public  education  for  him  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
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II 


The  Founding  of  the  College 


The  passing  of  the  Radical  regime  in  the  State  had 
left  in  its  wake  a  spirit  of  conservative  progress  in  the 
sphere  of  public  education.  It  was  impossible  to  reject 
the  significant  features  in  the  public  education  pattern 
which  came  as  a  result  of  the  radical  legacy.  The  radicals 
had  confirmed  the  original  intent  of  the  fathers  of  the 
State  that  there  should  be  a  complete  system  of  public 
sponsored  education  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  Texas.  The 
backwash  of  the  national  struggle  had  provided  Texas 
with  an  experience  in  the  education  of  that  portion  of 
her  population  that  had  had  before  the  war  the  status 
of  slaves.  This  whole  legacy  was  accepted,  with  some 
reservations,  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1876.1 

Out  of  the  bitter  battle  which  raged  over  the  public 
school  provisions  emerged  two  provisions  which  were  to 
have  far  reaching  significance  to  both  public  and  higher 
education  for  the  Negro  in  Texas.2  Articles  VII,  Section  7 
reads: 


1.  H.  P.  N.  Gammel,  The  Laws  of  Texas,  1822-1897,  Vol.  VIII,  (The 
Gammel  Book  Company,  Austin,  1898)  pp.  779-834.  Hereinafter  cited 
Gammel,  Laws,  etc. 

2.  Frederick  Eby,   Op.   Cit.,  pp.   169-173. 
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Separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  the  white 
and  colored  children,  and  impartial  provisions  shall 
be  made  for  both. 

Article  VII,  Section  13,  designated  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  college  of  Texas  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  wherein  "instruction  in  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  the  Natural  Sciences  connected  therewith"  was 
to  be  offered.3  These  two  constitutional  provisions  were 
to  set  the  definitive  limits  of  what  Texas  was  prepared 
to  do  for  public  supported  higher  education  for  Negroes 
for  over  seventy  years.  Since,  over  the  years,  Prairie  View 
was  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  for  Negroes 
supported  by  the  State,  its  history  becomes  the  record 
of  the  Texas  conception  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  Negro 
education. 

But  Texas  is  young — with  the  virility  and  the  naivete 
and  the  imitativeness  of  the  young.  On  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  American  culture  the  state  was  a  veritable 
seething  cauldron  of  ideas  that  poured  into  its  bounds 
with  every  collection  if  immigrants.  In  Education,  as  in 
practically  every  other  aspects  of  its  cultural  life,  Texas 
borrowed  those  ideas  that  were  either  current  or  tradi- 
tional in  the  older  cultures  and  fused  them,  according  to 
the  understanding  of  its  people,  to  meet  whatever  condi- 
tion that  prevailed  at  the  moment.  So  did  the  leaders  of 
the  state  in  establishing  an  educational  pattern  for  its 
Negro  and  white  citizens. 

The  constitutional  provisions  for  the  "impartial"  but 


3.  C.  W.  Raines,  Ed.,  Six  Decades  in  Texas  or  Memoirs  of  Francis 
Richard  Luddock  (Austin,  1900)  pp.  621-22.  Hereinafter  cited  Raines, 
Luddock. 
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separate  public  education  of  its  Negro  and  white  citizens 
arose  from  the  social  revolution,  and  southern  reaction  to 
it,  implicit  in  the  Civil  war.  It  is  indeed  a  monument  to 
the  public  conscience  of  that  day.  The  other  root,  the 
establishment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college, 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  dynamics  of  a  more 
profound  social  revolution  current  in  the  nation  at  the 
time.  The  tracing  of  the  second  root  is  of  decisive  im- 
portance to  the  history  of  Prairie  View;  because  the 
system  of  ideas  that  gave  it  birth  and  its  application  in 
the  Texas  scene  serves  as  the  basic  motif,  given  the  cross 
current  of  the  necessities  of  the  public  school  system  for 
Negroes,  of  the  state's  efforts  for  its  Negro  minority  in 
the  realm  of  higher  education. 

The  battle  to  establish  a  new  principle  of  education 
which  we  call  "Agricultural  and  Mechanical"  dates  back 
into  the  1850's.4  The  movement  for  this  new  departure 
had  gained  momentum  all  during  the  decade  before  the 
war  and  culminated  in  the  controversial  bill  presented 
by  Justin  Morrill  in  the  House  in  December  of  1857. 
Opposition  in  the  House  was  close  enough;  but  the  heavy 
attack  in  the  Senate  from  Pugh  of  Ohio,  Clay  of  Alabama, 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Rice  of  Minnesota,  and 
Mason  of  Virginia  lends  some  credence  to  the  theory 
that  the  statute  had  been  designed  primarily  to  compen- 
sate the  East  for  the  homestead  bounty  which  the  West 
wanted  and  got.  That  the  Southern  contingent  argued 
"States  rights"  and  Buchanan  vetoed  the  Bill,  February 


4.  Merle  Curti,  The  Growth  of  American  Thought  (New  York,  1943), 
p.  468;  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1892-93, 
(Washington,  1895),  pp.  1268-88;  Edward  C.  Kirkland,  A  History  of 
American  Economic  Life,  (New  York,  1941),  p.  492  et  passim. 
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16,  1859,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  was  too 
poor  and  the  statute  unconstitutional,  fades  into  insig- 
nificance when  it  is  remembered  that  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio 
was  the  Senate  champion  of  the  Bill. 

The  expanded  opportunity  for  the  poor,  the  senti- 
ments of  democracy,  and  the  practicality  of  this  pattern 
of  education  have  all  been  argued  as  underlying  motives 
for  the  five  year  struggle  that  the  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Act  into  law  on  July  2,  1862,  culminated.  It  seems  clear 
that  as  "Republicanism"  was  to  become  the  politics  of 
the  new  business-industrial  orientation  in  the  nation — 
so  the  Morrill  Act  was  a  clear  enunciation  of  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  Agrarian  pattern  of  education.  To  these  hard 
headed,  "practical"  men,  like  Justin  S.  Morrill,  schooled 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  marts  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, "Aristocracy"  was  one  of  the  minor  vices  of  the 
agrarian  pattern  of  education.  Their  greatest  indictment 
against  it  was  that  it  would  not  prepare  the  masses  for 
participation  in  the  new  industrial  order. 

When  questioned  on  the  point,  Justin  Morrill  gave  a 
clear  enunciation  of  intent: 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  these  colleges 
were  not  established  or  endowed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  teaching  Agriculture.  Their  object  was  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  practical 
sciences  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts;  such  as  they  could  not  obtain  at  most  of  our 
institutions  called  classical  colleges  .  .  .  But  it 
never  was  intended  to  force  the  boys  of  farmers 
going  into  these  institutions  so  to  study  that  they 
should  all  come  out  farmers.  It  was  merely  in- 
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tended  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
to  do  so  with  advantage  if  they  saw  fit. 

Morrill  made  it  clear  that  "not  manual  but  intellectual 
instruction  was  the  paramount  object,"  and  emphasized 
that  "it  was  a  liberal  education  that  was  proposed." 
Elaborating  further,  he  said: 

The  Act  of  1862  proposed  a  system  of  broad 
education  by  colleges,  not  limited  to  a  super- 
ficial and  dwarfed  training  such  as  might  be 
had  at  an  industrial  school,  nor  a  mere  manual 
training  such  as  might  be  supplied  by  a  foreman  of 
a  workshop  or  by  a  foreman  of  an  experimental 
farm  .  .  .  Experience  in  manual  labor,  in  the  han- 
dling of  tools  and  instruments  is  not  to  be  dis- 
paraged .  .  .  generally  something  of  this  may  be 
obtained  either  before  or  after  the  college  term, 
but  should  not  largely  interfere  with  the  precious 
time  required  for  a  definite  amount  of  scientific 
and  literary  culture  .  .  . 

Indeed,  the  intent  of  the  original  statute  was  so  clear 
to  Morrill  that  when  he  drew  the  bill  to  further  imple- 
ment his  achievement  on  December  15,  1873,  he  called 
the  colleges  "National  Colleges  for  the  advancement  of 
general  scientific  and  industrial  education."  It  is  on  the 
record  that  Morrill  was  known  to  have  confided  to  friends 
that  the  name  "Agricultural  colleges"  would  never  have 
been  applied  to  the  institutions  except  that  it  happened 
to  suit  the  casual  convenience  of  an  index  clerk.  However 
the  language  of  the  original  statute  somewhat  obscures 
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the  basic  point  by  stating  that  there  should  be  established 
in  each  State  "at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading 
subject  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  ...  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

Section  5,  Part  6  of  the  1862  Morrill  Act  of  course 
barred  Texas,  then  in  "Insurrection,"  from  participation 
in  its  benefits  before  1866.  Under  the  stipulations  of  the 
Act,  which  allotted  30,000  acres  of  public  land  to  each 
state  or  territory  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress,  Texas  received  180,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  its  Land-grant  college.5  The  Morrill  Act 
and  its  amendments  made  it  mandatory  that  five  years 
after  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  ap- 
proved November  1,  1866,  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
public  lands  by  Congress  the  college  had  to  be  estab- 
lished. However,  the  process  of  establishment  could  not 
even  be  started  until  Texas  was  satisfactorily  restored  to 
the  Union.  The  signature  of  Grant  on  the  Act  admitting 
Texas  Congressmen  and  the  surrender  of  General  Rey- 
nolds of  the  government  to  the  "Provisional"  authorities 
in  the  Spring  of  1870,  placed  Texas  in  a  legal  position 
to  accept,  finally,  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act.  The 
Joint  Resolution,  approved  November  1,  1871,  marked 


5.  For  a  comparative  cumulative  compilation  of  laws  governing  Land 
Grant  colleges  in  the  various  States  see  Laws  relating  to  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Year  1902,  pp.  1-90,  and  1903,  pp.  39-226  at  195.  Frederick 
Eby,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  289-91;  R.  N.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  339-340. 
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Texas'  formal  acceptance  of  the  Morrill  Act  Provisions.6 
The  180,000  acres  of  land  sold  for  $174,000.  This  sum 
was  invested  in  7  per  cent  State  Bonds,  and  was  payable, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Morrill  Act,  only  for  salaries  of 
the  "officers"  of  the  college.  By  the  time  the  college  was 
opened  interest  on  the  original  sum  had  accumulated 
$35,000,  which  in  turn  was  invested  in  6  per  cent  State 
Bonds.  Brazos  county  donated  2,416  acres  of  land  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad. 
To  meet  the  conditions  of  the  original  Morrill  Act  and  its 
amendments  the  college  would  have  to  be  opened  some 
time  in  1876. 

The  conflict  that  developed  between  Mr.  Hoar,  later 
to  be  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  Senator  Morrill  in 
1873  over  a  disposition  or  division  of  the  public  lands  for 
their  pet  schemes  was  to  place  the  Land-grant  colleges 
under  a  frontal  attack.  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr.  James  Monroe, 
the  latter  an  Oberlin  professor  hostile  to  the  college 
scheme,  were  attempting  to  get  the  public  lands  appro- 
priated to  the  aiding  of  public  schools  throughout  the 
nation  on  the  basis  of  population  and  degree  of  illiteracy. 
February  of  1874,  brought  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  inquire  into  the  "condition"  and 
"management"  of  the  Land-grant  colleges.  All  of  the 


6.  Message  (Governor  L.  S.  Ross)  to  the  Twenty-second  Legislature, 
January  13,  1891,  Collections  of  the  Archive  and  History  Department  of 
the  Texas  State  Library,  Executive  Series:  Governors'  Messages-Coke 
to  Ross,  1874-1891,  p.  670.  Here-in-after  cited  Governors'  Messages.  The 
Lewis  Publishing  Company,  History  of  Texas,  Supplemented  with 
Biographical  Mention  of  many  prominent  persons  and  families  of  the 
State— Central  Texas  (Chicago,  1896)  p.  134.  Hereinafter  cited  Central 
Texas. 
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colleges  agreed  to  stand  together.  On  the  13th  of  January, 
1875,  Monroe  presented  a  favorable  report  to  the  House. 
Doubtless  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  was  understood  by 
all  concerned,  and  Texas  authorities  must  have  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  for  action.  The  first  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  met  in  Austin, 
July  16,  1875,  and  organized  the  college. 

Whatever  Justin  Morrill  might  have  thought  about 
the  purposes  of  his  educational  scheme  was  altered  by 
the  realities  of  the  farmers's  plight  and  ambitions  in 
Reconstruction  Texas.  Amid  the  Texas  farmer's  recogni- 
tion of  his  economic  situation  and  his  awakening  to 
possibilities  for  its  amelioration,  A.  A.  Baird,  deputy  of 
the  National  Grange,  appeared  in  1873  to  organize  on 
July  5  the  first  chapter  in  Salado,  Bell  County.7  Popular 
with  the  farmers  from  the  start  and  committed  ostensibly 
to  popular  education  rather  than  politics,  the  Texas 
Grange  did  not  escape  antipathy  because  of  its  insistence 
upon  a  secret  ritual  and  ideological  quirk  that  forced  it 
to  attack  the  middleman. 

In  keeping  with  the  national  emphasis,  the  Texas 
Grange  at  its  1874  State  convention,  by  demanding  more 

practical  courses  of  instruction  embracing  natural 
sciences,  the  elementary  principles  of  commercial 
exchange  and  equity,  and  especially  courses  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  wherein  the  future  pro- 
ducers of  the  commonwealth  may  be  fully  taught 
the  constituent  properties  of  the  different  soils, 
the  means  of  change  and  improvement,  the  me- 


7.  Ralph  A.  Smith,  "The  Grange  Movement  in  Texas,  1873-1900," 
The  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XLII,  No.  4,  (April,  1939), 
p.  314. 
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chanical  or  chemical  agencies,  the  organic  consti- 
tution of  cereals,  and  the  physiology  of  vegetation, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  relation  of  production 
to  the  necessities,  health,  happiness  and  the 
wealth  of  man 

was  in  an  excellent  position  to  call  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  "consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  in 
the   public   schools   such  a  program." 

Serious  about  the  program  of  personal  improvement 
to  the  extent  subjecting  themselves  to  the  system  of 
lectures,  debates  on  current  topics,  and  a  program  of 
constructive  reading,  Texas  Grangers  further  advised 
their  fast  growing  membership  to  invest  their  surplus 
funds  in  school  houses  and  equipment.  Not  willing  to 
risk  the  progress  of  the  farmers  on  the  State's  attitude 
toward  public  education,  Grangers  were  urged  to  do  what 
they  could  to  improve  the  educational  facilities  of  their 
communities. 

At  the  center  of  the  Granger  educational  heresy,  from 
Morrill's  point  of  view,  was  the  idea  of  the  experimental 
farm,  a  notion,  which  on  closer  examination,  has  some 
rather  respectable  New  England  roots  of  its  own  to 
boast  of.  This  farm  would  also  serve  as  a  school  where 
the  sons  of  farmers  could  study  and  practice  "the  best 
known  scientific  methods  of  agriculture."  The  farm  was 
not  only  supposed  to  be  self-supporting,  but  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  supporting  the  students  as  well.  Texas 
higher  agricultural  education  in  general  and  Texas  Negro 
higher  education  in  particular  was  to  exist  for  many  a 
long  year  before  the  Granger  notion  of  the  clientele  as 
both  students  and  workers  would  expire.  Several  farms 
were   offered  for   sale   and  were   investigated,  but  the 
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absence  of  funds  prevented  the  fruition  of  this  idea.  The 
creation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  gave  the  Grange  a  perfect  vehicle  for  its  pet  ideas 
and  began  an  uneasy  alliance  between  the  officials  of 
the  college  and  Granger  leaders  which  not  only  perverted 
the  Morrill  idea  but  also  proved  to  be  no  unmixed  blessing 
to  the  college.8 

The  Constitution  of  1876,  which  established  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  college  as  a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  made  provision  for  the  com- 
pletion of  its  plant,  also,  in  Article  7,  Section  14,  decreed 
that: 

The  Legislature  shall  also  when  deemed  practi- 
cable, establish  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  college  or  Branch  University  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  colored  youths  of  the  State,  to  be 
located  by  a  vote  of  the  people;  provided  that  no 
tax  shall  be  levied,  and  no  money  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  revenue,  either  for  this  purpose 
or  for  the  establishment  and  erection  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Before  this  provision  could  be  placed  into  operation 
a  crisis  arose  calling  for  immediate  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature following  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  evidence  indicates  that,  though  the  State  had 
made  ample  constitutional  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Branch  University  for  its  Negro  citizens,  no 
provisions  had  been  made  to  meet  the  federal  acts'  de- 


8.  Robert  Lee  Hunt,  A  History  of  Farmer  Movements  in  the  South- 
west, 1873-1925,  (A.  &  M.  College  Press,  College  Station,  1925),  pp.  10-12. 
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mand  for  some  consideration  of  Negro  youth.9  Declaring 
the  usual  emergency,  the  15th  Legislature  on  August  14, 
1876,  passed  an  Act  "to  establish  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Colored  Youths  and  to  make  appropriations  therefor." 
Following  the  pattern  that  had  been  used  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  college  at  Bryan,  a  commission  of  three  was 
given  the  power  to  select  a  site,  and  receive  such  dona- 
tions of  land  and  money  as  might  be  given  by  parties 
interested  in  the  College.  Placing  the  new  venture  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Bryan,  the  statute  set 
up  an  elaborate  program  for  the  building  of  the  school 
from  the  ground  to  accommodate  at  least  one  hundred 
students,  and  authorized  the  spending  of  $20,000  to  lo- 
cate, erect,  furnish,  and  operate  the  institution. 

The  Commission  composed  of  J.  H.  Raymond,  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  and  J.  D.  Giddings,  in 
pursuit  of  their  instructions,  came  to  consider  the  plan- 


9.  The  Standard,  February  17,  1882.  Charles  De  Morse,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  this  paper  is  quite  clear  on  this  point.  Said  he:  "When  the 
State  accepted  the  Land-grant  for  the  Agricultural  college,  it  was  bound 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  black  as  well  as  white.  On  no  other 
condition  could  they  have  gotten  the  grant."  See  also  Frederick  Eby, 
Op.  Cit.,  p.  274;  Willie  Andrew  Tarrow,  A  University  For  Negroes  of 
Texas  .  .  .  (Mss  thesis,  Prairie  View  University,  1946),  p.  24;  R.  Y. 
Benedict,  History  of  the  University  of  Texas  (Austin,  1917),  pp.  273-274. 
That  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  colored  youth  brought  on  a  crisis 
is  definitely  substantiated  by  the  wording  of  Section  10,  of  the  Act 
establishing  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  for  Negroes  by 
closing  words  which  almost  characterizes  every  piece  of  legislation 
marking  the  higher  educational  advance  of  Negroes  in  the  State,  which 
read  "That  the  class  of  citizens  for  whose  benefit  this  Act  is  to  effect 
specially,  shall  enjoy  the  same  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  a  public 
necessity  and  emergency  exist,  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage." 
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tation  of  the  late  Colonel  Jared  Ellison  Kirby.  The  Kirby 
plantation  was  located  in  Waller  county.  Desiring  to 
honor  a  distinguished  citizen,  and  perhaps  with  the  view 
to  the  advantages  of  having  a  convenient  county  seat, 
Austin  county  citizens,  east  of  the  Brazos,  asked  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  county  in  1873.  It  was  designed  to 
draw  territory  from  Grimes  and  Harris,  as  well  as  from 
Austin  counties;  but  Harris  county  successfully  resisted 
making  a  contribution.  However,  this  peculiarly  shaped 
area  of  519  square  miles  was  characterized  not  only  by 
its  rolling  rich  terrain,  producing  cotton,  rice  and  timber, 
but  by  the  heavy  Negro  majority  in  its  predominantly 
rural  population.10 

A  region  of  great  plantations  before  the  Civil  War, 
the  hinterlands  of  the  little  town  of  Hempstead  had  wit- 
nessed all  of  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  and  its  after- 
math. The  Tom  Green  Brigade  was  partially  recruited 
there,  and  Hempstead  was  a  training  center  for  Con- 
federate soldiers  during  a  part  of  the  War.  The  area  was 
strongly  secessionist,  and  sent  Edmund  Waller  to  the 
Convention  of  '61.  Reconstruction  hit  the  area  hard; 
and  the  Federal  troops  and  Union  League  ruled  with  so 
high  a  hand  that  the  citizens  were  driven  to  "Six-shooter 
Justice."  A  generation  of  lawlessness  followed.  Hemp- 
stead became  known  as  "Six-shooter  Junction,"  a  tradi- 
tion that  was  kept  alive  by  young  men  staging  sham 


10.  Dabney  White,  ed.,  East  Texas,  Its  History  and  Its  Makers  (New 
York,  1900),  pp.  1306-09.  The  new  county  was  named  for  Edwin  Waller 
whose  plantation  was  located  1.5  miles  southeast  of  Hempstead.  He  was 
born  in  Spotsylvania  county,  Virginia,  in  November  of  1800.  He  grew 
up  and  was  educated  in  Missouri,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1831,  locating 
in  Brazoria.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Consultation  in  1835;  signer  of 
the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence;  first  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Austin;  and  a  member  of  the  secession  convention  in  1861.  His 
plantation  was  located  on  a  Land-grant  acquired  during  the  Republic. 
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battles  to  see  the  train  passengers  duck  under  their  seats. 

The  commissioners  could  have  picked  no  area  of  the 
State  that  was  more  representative  of  the  passing  of  the 
old  order  and  the  coming  of  the  new.  The  town  of 
Hempstead,  later  to  be  the  county  seat  of  Waller  county, 
was  the  original  supply  center  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Stephen  F.  Austins  colonies  and  was  in  the  sub-grant 
of  land  to  Colonel  Jared  E.  Groce  of  Alabama  called 
"Bernardo." "  Reconstruction  brought  black  men  to 
power  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  role  of  the  county  in 
the  State.  W.  H.  Holland  and  B.  F.  Williams  went  down 
to  Austin  to  speak  for  the  county  where  the  Wallers  and 
the  Groces  formerly  held  sway.12  Indeed  in  the  town  of 
Hempstead  itself,  the  Kilpatricks  and  the  Freemens — 
the  new  black  aristocracy  of  political  power — furnished 
the  county  treasurers  and  the  county  weighers  and  the 
county  clerks. 

The  proud  plantation  area  around  the  town  rang  with 
the  strange  nasal  twang  of  the  yankee  conqueror.  Stately 
Liendo,  built  in  1853,  with  its  towering  oaks,  its  long 
veranda  upon  which  the  legendary  Sam  Houston  often 
found  respite,  its  magnificent  dining  room  reputed  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  southwest — all  of  this  to  house 
the  boys  in  Blue.  Indeed,  seized  by  the  Federal  troops  it 
became  a  center  of  activity  for  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
their  chief  offices  and  instructional  unit  for  the  area  being 


11.  Ibid;  Frank  Edd  White,  A  History  of  the  Territory  that  Now 
Constitutes  Waller  County,  Texas  from  1821  to  1884  (Mss  Thesis,  the 
University  of  Texas,  August,  1936),  pp.  126-28;  Buckner  S.  Luter,  A 
Historical  and  Educational  Analysis  of  the  Administration  and  Curriculum 
of  the  Hempstead  Negro  School  from  1867  to  1938  (Mss  Thesis,  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  August,  1939),  p.  25  et 
passim. 

12.  J.  Mason  Brewer,  Negro  Legislators  of  Texas,  (Dallas,  1935),  p. 
69,  et  passim. 
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located  within  the  v^ery  mansion  itself.  This  home  of  the 
oldest  son  of  Colonel  J.  E.  Groce  was  not  the  only 
casualty  of  the  war,  and  it  certainly  had  a  happier  end- 
ing than  most.  Liendo  was  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  that  eccentric  genius,  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery,  and 
his  talented  German-born  wife,  Elisabet  Ney. 

It  was  to  the  home  of  the  cousin  of  Leonard  Groce 
that  the  Commission  made  its  way.  Beautiful  "Alta 
Vista,"  on  the  rolling  prairie  land  adjoining  "Liendo," 
had  really  come  upon  evil  days.  The  war  and  Reconstruc- 
tion dealt  harshly  with  Jared  Ellison  Kirby.  From  the 
recollections  of  one  of  the  Kirby  slaves  comes  the  story 
that  Colonel  Kirby  drove  the  old  retainer,  blindfolded, 
to  a  spot  across  a  creek  on  the  plantation,  and  there 
buried  a  fortune  in  silver,  jewels  and  money  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  legions.  The  Colonel 
died  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  neglecting  to  tell  his  wife 
the  location  of  the  hidden  treasure.  Mrs.  Helen  Marr 
Kirby,  in  the  best  Southern  Reconstruction  tradition, 
turned  the  plantation  mansion  into  a  fashionable  school 
for  young  ladies.  The  school  was  not  a  financial  suc- 
cess and  the  commissioners'  arrival  was  most  oppor- 
tune.13 They  had  found  the  site  for  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  college  for  Negro  boys. 

Returning  from  their  mission,  the  Commissioners  met 
the  Board  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  on 
November  17,  1877,  to  organize  the  college  for  colored 
youths,  and  the  Board  decided  to  elect  a  President  at  its 
regular  meeting  the  following  January  who  would  be 


13.  Mrs.  Kirby  became  the  first  Dean  of  Women  of  the  new  University 
of  Texas.  According  to  the  account  of  Miss  Smithers,  formerly  one  of 
the  students  at  the  University  under  Mrs.  Kirby,  and  later  State  archivist, 
Mrs.  Kirby  often  told  how  embarrassed  she  was  when  the  commissioners, 
arrived,  at  the  little  food  that  was  available  to  feed  them. 
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paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800  with  quarters  furnished.14 
At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Austin,  January 
21,  1878,  Ashbel  Smith  was  ready  to  make  his  report  and 
turn  the  affairs  of  the  college  over  to  the  Board. 

The  Commissioners  had  disregarded  the  statute  when 
they  bought  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Alta  Vista 
from  Mrs.  Kirby.  However,  they  were  of  the  opinion 
that  "the  selection  of  the  location  is  an  eminently  eligible 
one  for  healthfulness  and  conveniency  of  location  and 
superior  suitableness  for  farming  and  general  agricul- 
tural purposes."  The  Commissioners  spent  $15,787.67  in 
purchasing  the  land  and  buildings  and  in  making  neces- 
sary repairs.  Four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twelve 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  ($4,212.33)  of  the  original 
Legislative  appropriation  remained  after  the  Commission 
had  completed  its  mission.  Commissioners  had  left  the 
property  of  the  new  school  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  Edwin 
Waller,  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month.  The  report  ac- 
cepted, the  Board,  in  the  succeeding  days  of  their  de- 
liberations, set  and  administrative  pattern  for  State- 
supported  higher  education  for  Negro  citizens  that  was 
to  last  over  forty  years. 

The  control  by  the  A.  &  M.  College  Board  of  the 


14.  A.  J.  Peeler,  Laws  Relating  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
June  1,  1875  to  June  23,  1878  (Austin,  1878),  pp.  32-38:  Message  of 
Governor  O.  M.  Roberts,  Ex-Officio  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  Relation  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  together  with 
accompanying  Documents,  January,  1878  to  January,  1879,  pp.  11-13; 
Reports  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  and  Alta 
Vista  College  for  colored  youths,  (December,  1878),  pp.  12-13;  H.  Y. 
Benedict,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  273-274. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
was  composed  of  Governor  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Lieutenant  Governor  Wells 
Thompson,  B.  H.  Davis,  A.  J.  Peeler,  and  E.  B.  Pickett,  former  President 
of  the   Constitutional  Convention  of   1875. 
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fortunes  of  the  Negro  A.  &  M.  was  established  by  statute. 
The  Commissioners  originated,  by  leaving  supervision  of 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  Edwin  Waller,  the  policy  of 
having  a  supervisor  over  the  executive  head  of  the 
school.  The  Board  itself  designated  the  President  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College  at  College  Station  the  President  of  the 
Negro  school.  The  on-the-spot  Negro  head  of  the  school 
was  called  the  Principal.  The  authorized  steps  taken  by 
F.  S.  Stockdale  to  procure  an  Army  officer  for  the  mili- 
tary training  feature  was  dictated  by  the  Morril  Act. 

The  Board  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  "Professor" 
for  the  Negro  college.  Applicants  for  the  job  were  L.  W. 
Minor  of  Mississippi;  R.  W.  Trimble  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ar- 
kansas; Rev.  J.  A.  Kimble  of  Larrissa,  Texas;  and  J.  R.  S. 
Davis  of  Hempstead.  Needless  to  say,  L.  W.  Minor,  who 
was,  in  A.  &  M/s  President  Gathright's  neat  phrase 
speaking  volumes,  "a  colored  man,  whom  I  know  well," 
got  the  job.  Had  not  the  Presidency  of  A.  &  M.  first  been 
offered  to  Jefferson  Davis,  a  Mississippian?  15  Was  not 
Thomas  S.  Gathright,  first  President  of  the  parent  col- 
lege, out  of  Mississippi?  16  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  Minor 
should  have  come  from  Mississippi?  President  Gathright 
was  given  $1,000  to  furnish  the  buildings  and  was  au- 
thorized to  put  the  school  into  operation.  For  this,  nor 
for  any  other  service  in  connection  with  Negro  A.  &  M., 
was  the  President  to  get  any  remuneration  save  his 
travel. 


15.  Message  of  Governor  Ross  to  the  Twenty  Second  Legislature, 
Governor's  Messages,  p.  670.  Said  Governor  Ross,  "The  College  was 
formally  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  October  4,  1876,  and 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  ex-president  of  the  Confederacy,  was  elected  its 
first  President." 

16.  Ella  A.  Davis  &  Edwin  H.  Grobe,  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Texas, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  1946. 
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The  23rd  of  January,  1878,  found  President  Gathright 
out  at  Alta  Vista.  The  Commissioners  had  put  the  building 
in  good  repair,  but  the  entire  fencing  had  been  burned 
and  not  an  acre  of  land  was  enclosed.  He  bought  at  once 
all  necessary  furnishing  to  accomodate  twenty  students, 
hired  a  man-of-all-work  and  a  woman  to  cook  and  wash, 
directed  "Judge"  Waller  to  buy  a  pair  of  mules,  got 
lumber  and  labor  to  enclose  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land, 
hired  "Professor"  L.  W.  Minor  "to  open  and  conduct  the 
school,"  and  advertised  "in  the  local  paper  at  Hempstead 
and  by  circular"  for  students.  Eight  students  presented 
themselves  for  enrollment  on  the  opening  day,  March  11, 
1878. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  might  strike  the  critical 
as  a  little  odd  that  one  man  should  be  hired  by  the  State 
to  run  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  for 
Negroes,  it  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Minor  that  he  was  "a  man 
of  fine  education  and  excellent  character"  and  came  "fully 
up  to  .  .  .  expectations  in  his  management  and  qualifica- 
tions." He  advertised  the  new  "College"  widely  in  the 
press  and  by  personal  letters  to  leading  Negroes.  For  a 
tuition  of  $130,  Alta  Vista  College  offered  nine  months 
of  instruction,  board,  and  one  suit  of  uniform.  The  spring 
class,  just  after  the  opening,  did  well.  The  fall  class  that 
began  in  the  succeeding  October  was  smaller  than  the 
spring  group,  and  the  fall  group  soon  abandoned  the 
college  for  the  high  prices  of  cotton  picking.  There  was 
some  hope  that  the  attendance  would  be  better  after 
Christmas  of  1878. 

President  Gathright  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were 
a  little  discouraged  at  the  progress  of  the  new  school. 
Both  professed  amazement  that  Negro  attendance  at  the 
school  was  so  small.  The  Board  understood  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  for  the  State  to  share  the  Morrill  Act 
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Grant  with  Negroes,  but  joined  Gathright  in  the  comment 
that  "there  is  no  demand  for  higher  education  among 
the  blacks" — a  statement  that  has  been  repeated  by  every 
student  of  Texas  education  and  history  since  that  time.  A 
welter  of  suggestions  by  President  Gathright  showed  more 
irritation  than  insight:  the  Negro  A.  &  M.  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  manual  labor  school  like  "Hampton  Roads 
Institution" — or  into  a  State  Normal  for  the  training  of 
teachers — or  better  still  a  State  Normal  should  be  opened 
for  Negroes  in  Austin,  or  Dallas  or  any  other  large  town 
where  the  students  could  earn  their  board — the  schools 
should  certinly  be  co-educational. 

The  pessimism  of  President  Gathright  and  the  Board 
are  a  little  difficult  to  understand.17  The  Negro  A.  &  M., 
unlike  Wiley  University  at  Marshall,18  was  not  located  in 
a  place  calculated  to  attract  students.  The  eight  students 
that  enrolled  in  Alta  Vista's  first  class  were  two  more  than 
had  opened  Gathright's  own  school  in  1876.  If  the  Negro 
people  did  not  take  to  the  school  for  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  its  purposes,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
record  to  demonstrate  that  the  officials  of  the  main  col- 
lege understood  the  Morrill  Acts  any  more  clearly.19  If 
the  Negro  boys  were  not  ready  for  college  work,  the  same 


17.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1875 
(Washington,  1876),  p.  410;  1876  pp.  387-388;  1877  pp.  246-247;  1879, 
234;  1880,  pp.  312-314.  Hereinafter  cited  Commissioner  of  Education, 
date. 

18.  Established  by  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  of  the  Northern 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  this  school  was  in  reality  a  Normal  School, 
offering  as  well  elementary  school  subjects. 

19.  Eight  departments  were  planned  for  A.  Sc  M.  answering  to  the 
customary  schools  of  Southern  colleges,  viz:  Commerce,  Ancient  and 
Modern  languages,  English  language  and  Literature,  Experimental 
Philosophy  and  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Agriculture   and   Science   and   Military   Tactics. 
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could  be  said  for  the  whites  attending  the  main  college. 
By  the  admission  of  the  A.  &  M.  officials,  the  year  Alta 
Vista  was  founded,  "the  want  of  adequate  preparation 
for  advanced  studies  on  the  part  of  applicants  has  thus 
far  limited  operations  to  the  academic  or  preparatory 
training"  at  the  College  Station  campus. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the 
benefit  of  colored  youths  at  Alta  Vista  was  not  given  a 
fair  chance  to  demonstrate  its  feasibility  as  an  educational 
experiment.  It  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Minor's  engage- 
ment was  to  terminate  on  February  13,  because  there 
was  only  enough  money  to  pay  out  the  obligations  of 
the  school  until  March  1,  1879.  Since  the  President  of 
A.  &  M.  and  the  Board  were  convinced  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure,  the  venture  passed  quietly  away. 
Governor  O.  M.  Roberts,  ex-OfBcio  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  showed  in  his  annual  message  of  February 
5,  1879  the  quandary  caused  by  the  venture  thus: 

As  to  the  branch  of  the  college  for  the  education 
of  colored  youths  near  Hempstead,  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  it  be  safely  rented  out  for  the 
year  and  until  it  can  be  employed  by  the  directors 
as  to  secure  pupils  to  be  taught  in  it. 

The  full  import  of  the  Legislative  action  could  not  be 
seen  at  this  point.  As  time  was  to  demonstrate,  it  was 
easier  to  close  the  physical  plant  of  the  Alta  Vista  college 
than  to  extricate  it  from  the  web  of  law  into  which 
each  move  of  the  State  carried  the  effort  to  provide  some 
kind  of  higher  education  for  its  Negro  citizens. 
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Ill 

The  Normal 


"The  right  'position  for  New  England  is  one  of 
friendliness,  not  of  antagonism.  In  taking  the  latter 
we  are  defeated,  in  the  former  we  shall  win.  And 
we  shall  carry  our  own  doctrines  into  the  South'* 

This  statement  of  John  A.  Andrew,  war  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  has  seldom  been  understood  in  its  full 
context.  Few  students  of  reconstruction  understand  that 
there  was  more  than  a  military  and  social  conflict  tied  up 
in  the  four  years  of  civil  conflict.  Behind  the  grim  arbitra- 
ment of  arms  lay  the  profound  conviction  that  the  Union 
could  only  be  saved  when  these  states  were  not  only 
conquered  by  arms  but  their  people  brought  in  line  with 
the  progressive  ideals  of  society  and  government  certain 
to  prevail  in  the  Republic. 

Much  blood  and  treasure  had  gone  into  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  aristocratic,  and,  as  some  northerners  con- 
sidered it,  "foreign,"  society  of  the  South.1  Doctrinaire 
abolitionists  and  their  camp  followers  saw  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Negro  the  original  sin  in  the  bosom  of 
Southern  society.  To  expunge  this  guilty  stain  would  not 


I.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1900-01,  p.  403  et  passim. 
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only  take  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  would  also  demand 
heroic  efforts  to  give  "this  white  man  with  a  black  skin" 
equality  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Army  men  and 
Christian  Missionaries  took  every  step  to  bring  this  objec- 
tive into  reality,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  great 
personal  sacrifices  and  dangers  involved  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  mission.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  missionaries  were  the  shock  troops  of  as  determined 
a  movement  for  cultural  aggression  that  this  nation  will 
ever  see.  The  new  attack  was  much  too  extreme  for  the 
long  pull  and  would  of  necessity  be  destroyed  by  its 
excesses. 

There  was  to  appear  on  the  scene  a  second  wave  of 
cultural  aggressors,  less  doctrinaire  than  the  first.  The 
point  of  emphasis  of  the  second  wave  was  public  educa- 
tion, for  "here  was  an  opening  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  through  the  schools,  to  the  hearts  of 
the  children."  Here  indeed,  all,  regardless  of  creed  or 
party,  could  "unite  to  lift  up  the  illiterate  millions  of 
this  extensive  realm  to  the  condition  of  mental,  moral, 
and  industrial  intelligence  without  which  there  could  be 
no  real  union  between  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation." 

There  was  the  feeling  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederacy  and  its  system  of  education  was  just  only  if 
there  was  substituted  "a  broader  and  more  rational 
system." 2  Feeling  strongly  a  sense  of  mission  and  re- 
sponsibility, all  agencies  in  the  North  converged  "upon 
the  supreme  enterprise  of  laying  in  these  States  the 
final  and  permanent  foundation  of  the  American,  in  place 
of  the  old-time  local  and  provincial,  order  of  society, 


2.   Note  I  supra;    Commissioner  of  Education,   1893-94,  pp.   739-771; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1900-01,  pp.  2459-2463. 
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which  was  essentially  the  reproduction  of  the  British 
order  of  a  century  ago."  The  opening  gun  in  the  second 
attack  was  fired  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
public  education  in  the  South  by  George  Peabody. 

Peabody  had  the  typical  career  of  the  self-made 
American  man  of  money  in  the  period  around  the  Civil 
war.  Born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts  in  February  of 
1795,  he  was  trained  in  a  typical  New  England  common 
school.  He  served  his  business  apprenticeship  in  the  area 
at  a  country  store,  and  later  went  on  to  an  uncle  in 
old  Georgetown  above  Washington,  D.  C.  He  rose 
quickly  through  the  positions  of  a  traveling  salesman 
to  a  partnership,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty- two  went  to 
England.  Ten  years  stay  in  London  saw  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  banker  and  general  exchange  broker.  Here  he 
accumulated  his  fortune  of  $15,000,000.  Peabody  lived 
unmarried  in  England,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  public  charity  which  gave  him 
both  European  and  American  prestige  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1889.  "Moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  to  come  to 
the  rescue  "of  the  suffering  South  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,"  Peabody  began  a  correspondence  which 
resulted  in  his  personally  turning  over  to  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  at  his  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  home,  securi- 
ties valued  at  $2,500,000  for  the  education  of  Southern 
children  regardless  of  race. 

The  original  Board  of  sixteen  men  included  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  time.3  But  the  leadership  of 


3.  Hon.  Robert  Winthrop,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Bishop  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut,  Hon.  William 
C.  Rives,  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  Hon.  William  Aiken,  Hon.  William  M. 
Evarts,  Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  Charles  Macalester,  George  W.  Riggs, 
Samuel  Wetmore,  Edward  A.  Bradford,  George  N.  Eaton,  George 
Peabody  Russell. 
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Winthrop  from  the  first  was  apparent.  Winthrop  came 
by  this  leadership  by  superiority  of  experience.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1837,  Winthrop  had  been  largely  influential 
in  the  educational  new  departure  that  called  Horace 
Mann  to  the  leadership  of  the  great  revival  in  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State  and  the  Union.  Winthrop  also 
brought  in  the  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Normal  school  in  the  United  States,  at  Lexington,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Wisely,  Winthrop  turned  for  assistance  to 
President  Barnas  Sears  of  Brown  University.  Sears,  in 
1848,  had  been  appointed  the  successor  of  Horace  Mann 
in  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Massachusetts.  Carefully  laying  out  the  policy  of  the 
Board,  Sears  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Brown  and  in 
March  of  1867  he  moved  to  Staunton,  Virginia. 

Sears  immediately  began  a  short  range  study  of  three 
months  which  included  consultation  with  leading  South- 
erners. At  the  end  of  this  period  he  presented  to  the 
Board  in  1868  at  its  Richmond  meeting  his  plan.  The 
plan  was  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools,  each  located  where  its  influence  would  be  most 
extensively  felt.  The  schools  were  to  be  models  of  com- 
munity initiative,  and  school  organization  and  govern- 
ment, best  available  teachers  and  teaching  methods.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  agent  of  the  fund  was  com- 
mitted to  work  only  with  established  governments  in  the 
communities  where  the  schools  were  to  be  established. 
Indeed  the  Board  was  to  accept  General  Grant's  urgent 
appeal  that  in  no  instance  would  there  be  a  recognition 
of  denominational  or  privately  endowed  schools  in  the 
distribution  of  the  bequest.  The  departure  from  this 
ruling  in  the  case  of  the  Negro  "colleges"  established  by 
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the  churches  was  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  the 
Negro  public  schools  for  Negro  teachers. 

Sears  was  certainly  the  man  for  the  job.  He  got  along 
with  Southerners,  and  he  was  everywhere.  See  him  in  the 
eyes  of  one  writer  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  1869-  ( 70? )  4  at  a 
meeting  called  in  behalf  of  Education.  See  this  plain, 
elderly  stranger  arise  from  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  an 
aimless  debate  to  gain  permission  to  speak.  Hear  him 
announce  himself  as  Barnas  Sears,  and  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  being  an  understandable  victim  of  ca- 
tarrh while  he  was  in  Texas,  tell  the  people  that  he  was 
the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  and  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
plement any  appropriation  for  a  common  school,  free  to 
all  children,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  its  cost.  Though 
Sears  was  not  successful  at  first,  and  because  Peabody 
had  expressed  a  special  interest  in  Texas,  Dr.  Rufus  C. 
Burleson,  President  of  Waco  University,  was  employed 
as  State  agent  of  the  fund  in  1874.  Three  years  later 
found  Sears  back  in  the  State  with  his  message  of  public 
education  on  bi-racial  lines  before  the  Legislature.  Con- 
siderable more  success  attended  his  efforts  in  the  late 
seventies. 

However  Sears  and  the  Board  were  moving  toward  a 
new  departure  in  their  work.  In  a  letter  dated  April  28, 
1879,  Sears  said: 

On  the  whole  it  now  looks  as  if  we  should  carry 
out  our  new  plan — the  improvement  of  teachers  as 
successfully  as  we  did  our  first — the  establishment 
of  schools. 


4.  Frederick  Eby,  Op.   Cit.,  pp.   183-87;   Commissioner  of  Education, 
1893-94,  p.  751. 
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And  in  his  thirteenth  report  made  in  1879,  Sears  said: 

Of  the  two  grand  objects  which  this  Board  has 
from  the  beginning  had  in  view  .  .  .  the  primary 
one  has  been  so  far  attained  that  it  may,  in  great 
part  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
our  chief  attention  henceforth  be  given  to  the 
latter. 

Indeed  Sears  felt  he  was  justified  in  his  position  be- 
cause the  public  sentiment  around  him  gave  sanction 
to  his  point  of  view.  Everywhere  Sears  went  he  heard 
the  refrain,  "the  greatest  want  now  existing  in  the  several 
States  is  that  of  well  trained  teachers."  Needless  to  say  he 
was  backed  up  by  the  Board. 

In  1878,  Sears  offered  the  State  of  Texas  $6,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  with  the  expectation  of  continuing 
the  gift  annually,  if  a  Normal  School,  no  doubt  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  in  Nashville,  was 
established.  The  name  "Normal  School"  came  from 
France.  Those  who  first  introduced  the  school  into 
America,  especially  New  Yorkers,  were  guided  by  the 
series  of  reports  by  M.  Cousins  on  public  instruction  in 
several  states  of  Germany  and  particularly  in  Prussia.  The 
full  work  in  French  seems  to  have  been  read  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  in  1834,  but  the  book 
was  undoubtly  more  widely  read  in  a  translation  which 
included  only  the  portion  relating  to  Prussia,  of  which 
one-half  was  given  to  the  subject  of  primary  normal 
schools.  Literally  the  term  "Normal"  means  only  "model" 
or  "proper"  schools,  and  we  fell  heir  to  a  school  with  a 
French  name  and  a  Prussian  curriculum.5 


5.   Commissioner  of  Education,   1888-89,  pp.  275-315. 
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Frankly,  American  promoters  of  the  Normal  idea  saw 
the  school  as  a  place  to  train  the  teachers  of  the  masses. 
Horace  Mann  was  espeically  alert  to  this  position.  There- 
fore the  Normal,  itself  in  its  lower  branches  a  common 
school,  never  got  past  the  academy  in  its  instructional 
program  for  the  teachers  of  the  masses.  What  was  wanted 
here  was  a  specialized  practical  skill — a  skill  for  the 
teaching  of  the  illiterate — not  a  vast  knowledge  out  of 
which  comes  insights  and  understanding.  This  was  the 
kind  of  school  that  the  Peabody  fund  offered  the  State 
in  1878. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  Peabody  offer  was 
not  looked  upon  as  an  unmixed  blessing.  A  letter  to  the 
Galveston  Daily  News6  ran  through  the  Constitutional 
provisions  dealing  with  public  education  and  came  up 
with  the  rather  fundamental  question  "When,  then,  will 
the  Normal  schools  derive  a  Constitutional  countenance 
or  legal  maintenance?"  The  writer  felt  that  Texas,  while 
not  having  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  "save  us  from 
our  friends,"  might,  with  propriety,  have  to  say  "save  us 
from  having  charity  thrust  upon  us"  and  "leave  us  our 
schools."  Worse  than  not  having  Constitutional  authoriza- 
tion, was  the  experience  of  Galveston  with  an  offer  from 
Sears,  which  implied  dictation  and  the  placing  strangers 
over  the  children.  "If,"  said  the  correspondent,  "we  can 
argue  a  system  from  an  instance,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  all  aid  from  such  sources  will  be  coupled  with 
like  conditions."  He  felt  there  was  to  be  found  no  public 
advantage  in  that  arrangement. 

Near  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  sixteenth  Legis- 


6.  The  Galveston  Daily  News,  March  7,  1879. 
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lature  the  Acts  that  Sears  wanted  were  passed.7  The  State 
gave  $14,000  and  arranged  to  receive  the  title  to  the  lands 
of  Austin  College  in  Huntsville.  Tuition  was  free  to  State 
students,  who  in  turn  bound  themselves  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  for  a  period  of  time  equivalent  to  the 
period  of  their  training.  Bernard  Mallon,  long  the  Super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  the  first 
Principal.  There  was  a  model  school  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  town.  Graduates  of  the  Sam  Houston 
Normal  Institute,  as  it  was  named  were  to  have  the  title 
"Licentiates  of  Instruction"  and  were  to  teach  in  the 
common  schools  without  further  examination.  The  end 
of  instruction  was  definitely  in  line  with  the  best  New 
England  conception;  and  after  the  one  or  two  years  at 
the  Normal,  unless  the  student  proved  to  be  bright 
enough  to  get  a  scholarship  to  Peabody  in  Nashville,  he 
could  consider  himself  prepared  to  do  the  job  required. 
The  Statute  establishing  Prairie  View  is  the  second 
land  mark  in  the  development  of  the  school.  The  nimble 
jump  from  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  to  a 
Normal  school  is  not  hard  to  reconcile  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  President  Gathright  had  said  that  the  school 
should  be  modeled  after  the  "Hampton  Roads  Institu- 
tion," the  formal  name  of  which  was  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute.  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong 
was  quite  clear  on  the  program  that  had  become  ac- 
ceptable  throughout  the   South.   He  intended  to   train 


7.  The  16th  Legislature,  Gammel  Laws,  Chapter  CLXX,  "An  Act 
to  Provide  for  the  Organization  and  Support  of  a  Normal  School  at 
Prairie  View  (formerly  called  Alta  Vista)  in  Waller  County,  for  the 
Preparation  and  Training  of  Colored  Teachers"  (Approved  April  19,  1879); 
and  Chapter  CLX,  "An  Act  to  Establish  a  State  Normal  School"  (April 
21,  1879);  Commissioner  of  Education,  1879,  p.  323;  Ibid.  1880,  p.  312; 
Ibid,  1881,  p.  248. 
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selected  Negro  youth  who  should  go  out  to  teach  and 
lead  their  people,  first,  by  example,  by  cultivating  land 
and  making  homes;  to  give  them  not  a  dollar  that  they 
could  not  earn  themselves;  to  teach  respect  of  labor;  to 
replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  work;  and  to  these 
ends  to  build  up  an  industrial  system,  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  self-respect  and  efficient  labor,  but  also  for  school- 
ing and  character.8  It  was  this  consideration  which 
marked  the  significant  difference  between  the  thinking 
on  Sam  Houston  and  that  on  Prairie  View. 

The  spirit  with  which  the  Board  approached  its  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  A.  J.  Peeler, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  A.  &  M.,  who  said: 

I  assume  and  sincerely  trust  that  this  institute 
will  receive  a  generous  support  from  the  State, 
having  always  felt  that  it  was  our  duty,  claiming 
to  be  the  superior  race,  and  having  control  of  the 
government,  to  do  all  in  our  power  that  promised 
beneficial  and  practical  results,  to  educate  and 
elevate  our  colored  citizens. 

In  pursuit  of  the  statuary  mandate,  the  Board  met  in 
Hempstead,  August  28,  1879,  and  proceeded  to  organize 
the  school.9  The  staff  was  chosen  and  thirteen  classes 


8.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1900-1901,  p.  447. 

9.  Message  Accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Texas,  1879-1880,  pp.  46-48.  The 
Staff  of  the  new  school  was  as  follows: 

Principal— E.   H.  Anderson,  $1,200.00 

First  Assistant — vacant,  $600.00 

Second    Assistant — Miss    E.    V.    Ewing,    $300.00 

(Preceptress,  Matron,  etc.) 
Wash  Woman — Lucinda  Lee,  $15.00  (per  month) 
Cook — Maria  Lyle,  $15.00   (per  month) 
Handy  Man — Byron  Lee,  $20.00  (per  month) 
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were  established.10  The  Normal  opened,  October  6,  1879 
with  twelve  State  and  four  local  students,  which  number 
increased  to  sixty  before  the  winter  was  over,  thirty-nine 
of  them  being  State  students.  As  at  Hampton,  the  students 
were  to  work  one  hour  and  a  half  each  day  in  the  garden 
or  about  the  house.  Few  of  the  students  were  ready  for 
the  full  course,  only  six  having  advanced  beyond  arith- 
metic, grammar,  and  geography.  However,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  subjects  they  were  taught  order,  politeness, 
neatness,  and  morality. 

The  State  was  assured,  as  at  Sam  Houston,  against 
non-attendance  by  students  through  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing full  scholarships  under  the  law.  Indeed  it  seemed 
that  conditions  were  never  better  at  the  school,  and  the 
attendance  was  certainly  higher  than  ever  before.  With 
five  and  six  men  to  a  room,  it  was  necessary  to  refuse 
admittance  to  some  who  wished  to  attend.  Despite 
crowded  conditions,  the  general  health  of  the  school 
seemed  to  be  good,  and  a  certain  amount  of  complaining 
that  had  gone  on  among  the  students  seemed  to  be 
declining.  The  Board,  in  a  self-congratulatory  mood,  was 
pleased  with  everything,  and  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  no  other  State  had  special  provisions  been  made  to 
Board  and  educate  colored  teachers  free  of  cost. 


10.  The  classes  organized  and  authorized  by  the  Board  were  as  follows: 

Course  No.    of    Classes  Text 

Geography  3  World  We  Live  in,  Manual  and  Physical 

Arithmetic  2  Rudiments    of    Written,    Progressive 

Practical 
Grammar  2  Greene's   Introductory   &   Greene's 

English   Grammar 
Reading  2  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers 

The    Remainder:    Elementary    Algebra    (1);    United    States    History    (1); 
Drawing  (1);  and  Vocal  Music  (1). 
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The  Normal  had  been  launched — Armstrong  and 
Sears  had  made  their  point — and  the  most  sustained 
feature  of  the  school  at  Prairie  View  had  begun.  How- 
ever, through  some  strange  sense  of  perversity,  the  legis- 
lation had  again  created  a  problem  for  the  State.  The 
new  Normal  was  left  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college, 
which  was  to  give  it  the  ambigious  status  of  a  Land-grant 
Normal  and  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  Austin  to  our  own  day.  The  $6,000  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  Normal  was  drawn  from  the  public 
school  fund;  but  at  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  1879,  the  Normal  was  granted  $1,600  to  be  taken  from 
the  University  fund.  Here  indeed  was  to  be  a  peculiar 
problem.  Neither  the  Normal,  nor  the  A.  &  M.  which 
preceded  it,  were  the  University  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  for  Negroes.  Could  the  Normal  then  share 
the  University  fund?  As  a  Normal  did  it  have  the  right 
to  share  in  the  funds  of  the  Morrill  Acts?  Did  it,  as  a 
Normal,  have  any  constitutional  justification  as  a  part 
of  the  University  pattern?  Only  time  could  answer  these 
questions. 
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Part  11 


The  Armstrong  Thesis 


IV 


Industrial  Education 


President  Thomas  S.  Gathright,  of  the  parent  school 
near  Bryan,  in  his  "Obituary"  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  the  benefit  of  colored  youths, 
had  suggested  a  "Manual  Labor"  school  on  the  pattern 
of  Hampton  to  succeed  the  Alta  Vista  experiment.  Gath- 
right's  successor,  John  G.  James,  after  a  hurried  trip  to 
the  campus  following  a  terrible  storm  and  the  refusal 
of  the  State  Comptroller  to  audit  the  Prairie  View  ac- 
counts, pointed  out  that  the  A.  &  M.  students  worked 
two  hours  daily  in  shop  or  field  and  suggested  to  Prin- 
cipal Anderson  that  he  might  adopt  the  same  program — 
the  boys  working  on  the  farm,  the  girls  sewing,  cooking, 
or  doing  other  household  labor.  "It  appears  to  me,"  said 
President  James,  "highly  important  that  the  industrial 
features  should  be  made,  as  soon  as  possible,  more  promi- 
nent and  useful,  so  that  students  here  should  receive 
from  the  State  not  only  training  in  books,  and  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  but  also  systematic  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  simpler  machines 
of  the  mechanical  trades."  l 


1.  Report  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Prairie  View  School,  Located  in 
Waller  County,  March  27,  1882. 
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President  James'  statement  betrays  the  state  of  con- 
fusion that  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  continues  to  prevail, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Industrial"  educa- 
tion. Then  as  now,  it  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  to  all 
devotees  of  the  theory,  and,  like  love,  covered  as  nebulous 
a  multitude  of  educational  sins  as  is  likely  to  be  found 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  American  education.  One 
thing  is  clear — the  theory  of  "Industrial"  education  is  the 
theory  for  the  new  age  of  industry.  What  the  theory 
meant  when  applied  to  the  various  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  classes  and  races  therein  is  necessary  to 
detail  if  one  is  to  understand  ultimately  the  application 
thereof  in  the  Texas  effort  at  higher  education  for  its 
Negro  citizens. 

The  antecedents  of  the  manual  labor  school,  of  which 
Hampton  was  an  example,  go  all  the  way  back  to  the 
1830's  and  Swtizerland.2  Phillip  Emanuel  von  Fellenberg 
purchased  in  1779  the  estate  Hofwyl  near  Bern.  An 
educational  theorist,  Fellenberg  had  conceived  of  making 
agriculture  the  basis  of  a  new  system  for  raising  the 
lower,  and  rightly  training  the  higher,  orders  of  the  State, 
and  binding  them  together  into  a  unity  theretofore  unat- 
tainable. Fellenberg  worked  with  Pestalozzi  in  this  ex- 
periment until  it  became  clear  that  temperamental 
incompatibility  between  the  two  made  continued  col- 
laboration impossible.  When  Fellenberg  initiated  his 
experiment  he  was  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  In  time, 
students  were  to  come  from  everywhere  to  study 
agriculture  at  Hofwyl,  and  to  profit  by  the  high  moral 
training  which  he  associated  with  his  system. 

Professor  Griscom   of  the   New  York   High   School 


2.  Merle  E.  Curti,  The  Growth  of  American   Thought,  (New  York, 
1943),  pp.  362-363;  Commissioner  of  Education  1888-89,  pp.  420-21. 
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published  an  account  of  the  work  at  Hofwyl  after  a  visit 
in  either  1818  or  '19.  However,  the  principal  source  of 
information  on  Fellenberg's  work  seems  to  have  been  a 
series  of  letters  in  the  Annals  of  Education  for  1830  and 
1831,  written  by  the  editor,  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  who  had 
also  visited  Hofwyl.  Fellenberg's  idea,  in  its  transition 
from  Europe,  was  adopted  and  perverted  by  every  educa- 
tional quack  in  the  land.  However,  the  Maine  Wesley  an 
Seminary  at  Readfield  offers  one  of  earliest  American 
examples  of  the  true  application  of  Fellenberg?s  ideas. 
About  1820  Elihu  Robinson  and  Luther  Sampson 
"formed  the  design  of  an  institution  in  which  manual 
labor  should  be  united  with  study."  The  idea  that  lay 
behind  the  scheme  was  as  follows: 

That  many  of  our  most  worthy  young  men  through 
poverty  were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  an 
education;  that  many  of  those  who  were  favored 
with  those  advantages,  for  want  of  proper  mo- 
tives to  industry,  became  the  abject  subjects  of 
idleness  and  dissipation;  and  that  many  others, 
who  seemed  the  special  favorites  of  genius,  for 
want  of  some  regular  systematic  exercise,  were 
doomed  to  find  an  early  grave. 

The  plan  to  carry  out  these  objectives  was  matured  in 
1824,  and  went  into  successful  operation  in  the  spring  of 
1825. 

With  the  literary  establishment  there  was  connected 
a  farm  of  140  acres  on  which  were  employed  twelve  or 
fifteen  students.  There  was  soon  erected  a  mechanical 
shop  in  which  there  were  employed  about  twenty-five 
students.  To  be  sure,  a  capital  investment  was  needed  to 
carry  on  the  functions  of  these  areas.  Work  in  wood  and 
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metal  characterized  the  work  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. The  Radfield  pattern  was  copied  widely;  and  by 
the  middle  thirties  schools  like  it  were  to  be  found  not 
only  in  New  England,  but  in  the  middle  states  and  the 
West  as  well.  Everywhere  the  testimony  ran  that  the 
virtues  of  this  importation  was  in  its  reducing  of  expenses, 
preserving  health,  securing  good  habits,  and  stimulating 
piety.  Despite  the  practical  aid  it  gave  to  the  deserving 
poor,  the  Manual  Labor  school  failed.  However,  the  basic 
idea  of  harnessing  agriculture  and  industry  for  moral 
uplift  through  education  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Manual  Labor  school  idea  was  transmuted  in  its 
most  positive  form  to  the  pattern  of  Negro  education  in 
the  South  following  the  Civil  War  through  the  efforts  of 
General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong.3  To  be  sure  the  idea  of 
"industrial  education"  in  its  simpler  forms  was  a  feature 
of  the  earliest  schools  for  the  Negro;  and  in  nearly  all  of 
the  denominational  school  established  for  the  newly 
emancipated  freedman  there  were  some  attempts  in  this 
direction.4  But  it  was  the  Hampton  idea,  divorced  as  it 
was  from  sectarian  particularism,  which  captured  the 
attention  and  imagination  of  the  secularism  of  the  North, 
determined  to  remake  the  South  in  its  own  image. 

Armstrong,  born  in  Hawaii  in  1839,  was  the  son  of 
Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  a  Pennsylvania  Missionary,  who, 
with  his  Massachusetts  born  wife,  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  building  of  a  system  of  public  free  schools  in 
Hawaii.  When  young  Samuel  returned  to  the  States  to 
serve  on  the  military  staff  of  Governor  John  A.  Andrew 


3.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1900-01,  p.  403  et  passim;  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1904,  p.  568. 

4.  Commissioner    of    Education,    1879,    pp.    XLV;    Commissioner    of 
Education,  1884-85,  pp.  LXXVII. 
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during  the  Civil  War,  he  brought  back  impressions  that 
were  to  color  Negro  education  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. Finding  the  Negro  similar  in  primitive  nature  to  the 
Hawaiian,  Armstrong  felt  that  the  Missionary  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  faith  to  the  neglect  of  works  was  really 
dead;  and  that  a  literary  education  combined  with 
manual  labor  gave  to  the  people  their  best  teachers  and 
workers.  Armstrong's  sojourn  at  Williams  College,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mark  Hopkins,  helped  to  confirm  his 
basic  principles. 

After  his  experience  as  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Regiments  of  the  United  States  Colored  Troops, 
and  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
with  headquarters  at  Hampton,  Armstrong  was  ready 
when  the  American  Missionary  Association  called  him 
to  the  principalship  of  the  new  school  at  Hampton  Roads, 
the  land  for  which  the  Association  had  bought  at  his 
suggestion.  Armstrong  was  warned  that  the  Manual  Labor 
school  had  not  worked  in  the  North,  and  would  not  pay. 
Then  came  the  answer  which  indicated  the  reason  this 
pattern  of  education  had  been  popular  with  Calvinistic 
New  England  in  the  beginning.  Said  Armstrong: 

It  will  pay  in  a  moral  way.  It  will  make  men 
and  women  as  nothing  else  will.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  make  them  good  Christians. 

The  preoccupation  of  this  type  of  education  with 
morals  and  character  building  has  escaped  most  of  the 
students  of  the  problem.  From  this  period  dates  a  neo- 
puritanism  which  has  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Negro 
education  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  Presuming  at  the 
outset  that  slavery  was  by  its  nature  immoral,  the  new 
schools  for  Negroes,  both  denominational  and  secular, 
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acted  on  the  premise  that  the  fruits  of  slavery  could  be 
only  immoral.  Therefore  to  teach  a  love  for  labor  as  a 
social  discipline  became  the  concern  of  most  of  the 
schools  for  Negroes.  Armstrong  himself  is  said  to  have 
remarked  when  the  question  of  the  danger  of  coeducation 
was  broached  to  him: 

I  have  little  to  fear  of  the  abuse  of  co-education 
at  Hampton.  My  boys  are  rung  up  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  called  to  military  parade  before 
breakfast,  kept  busy  all  day  till  8:00  P.M.,  always 
under  military  discipline,  and  after  that  hour  I  will 
risk  all  of  the  harm  they  will  do  to  anybody. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  had 
a  plan  which  a  fortuitous  arrangement  of  circumstances 
made  workable  in  the  Reconstruction  South.  In  pursuit 
of  the  aim  of  making  the  emancipated  race  serviceable  to 
itself  and  others,  Hampton  saw  to  it  that  every  boy  and 
girl  was  given  some  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
Every  girl  had  to  be  able,  before  she  graduated,  to  make 
a  dress  for  herself  and  to  cook  a  good  meal.  Every  boy 
had  to  be  able  to  work  in  wood  and  iron.  In  addition  they 
received  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education,  and  a  careful  training  in  morals  and 
manners.  The  "plucky  class"  served  to  underscore  that 
labor  had  its  reward,  and  left  the  legacy  of  the  contract 
student  to  numberless  Negro  schools.5 


5.  "Most  of  the  colored  institutions  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
large  household  which  carries  on  the  work  of  education,  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm,  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses,  the  raising  of  cattle, 
and  in  which  the  pupils  are  furnished  an  object  lesson  in  the  proper 
management  and  conduct  of  a  household  .  .  .",  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1891-92,  p.  868. 
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It  is  not  strange  then  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
conflict  in  the  minds  of  the  untutored  between  what 
Hampton  was  doing  and  what  the  Morrill  Act  suggested. 
The  Manual  Labor  school,  emasculated  in  form,  had  come 
a  long  way  from  Hofwyl  to  the  deep  South;  but  the  idea 
of  manual  labor  was  not  destined  to  have  the  field  to 
itself.  Another  group  was  to  arise  in  the  nation  to 
appropriate  the  term  "Industrial  Education"  and  pre- 
cipitate one  of  the  great  educational  controversies  of  our 
time. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  reorientation  of  the 
life  of  the  nation  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industrial 
age  after  the  Civil  War  than  the  increasing  attention 
given  by  the  industrial  barons  to  the  matter  of  education. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  the  appeal  of  the 
business  and  industrial  barons  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  authorization  of  "drawing"  free  to 
all.  The  State  Board  of  Education  endorsed  the  project 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  soon  be  possible  to  discover 
in  Massachusetts  as  skilled  artists  and  artisans  as  were  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  land.  However,  it  was  the  work 
of  Delia  Vos  in  the  Russian  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Centennial  exposition  in  1876  that  was  to  set  in  motion 
the  American  drive  for  industrial  education.6 

Delia  Vos,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School 
at  St.  Petersburg,  published  a  report  in  1868  of  what  was 
to  become  known  in  America  as  the  Russian  method  of 
tool  instruction.  Systematically  and  logically  arranged,  the 
"Russian"  method  rested  on  several  basic  assumptions. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  forms  of  tools  were  the  product 
of  evolution,  being  the  result  of  the  best  thought  and  the 


6.     Commissioner     of     Education,     1893-94,     pp.     877     et     passim; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1892-93,  pp.  1551-71. 
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highest  skill.  Further,  each  tool  had  its  function  and  its 
correct  method  of  use.  Each  material  had  its  charac- 
teristics, its  limitations,  its  weak  and  its  strong  sides. 
These  had  all  to  be  brought  out,  contrasted  and  com- 
pared. Construction  consisted  chiefly  in  methods  of 
combining  pieces.  Finally,  the  muscular  strength  of  the 
boy's  hand  and  arm,  and  his  ability  to  be  accurate,  to  be 
logical,  and  to  be  provident  had  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Conceived  of  as  a  course  for  engineers  to  give  them 
some  insight  into  the  job  of  the  artisan  in  carrying  out 
his  instructions,  the  Russian  method  was  quickly  recog- 
nized for  what  it  was  worth.  President  John  D.  Runkle 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  published 
a  full  report  of  the  Russian  exhibit  in  the  fall  of  1876, 
and  started  the  ball  down  hill.  From  that  time  on  the 
battle  raged  at  every  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  every  other  state  or  local  educational 
meeting  in  the  land.  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas — in  public  school — in  technical  school 
— in  Land-grant  College,  the  word  went  around  that  the 
old  method  of  tool  teaching  that  put  the  learner  at  once 
upon  commercial  work — learning  by  doing — was  unedu- 
cational  and  unscientific.  Out  of  the  West  came  C.  M. 
Woodward  of  St.  Louis  to  be  the  Horace  Mann  of  the 
post-war  period. 

In  the  typical  American  fashion,  the  protagonists  of 
the  new  method  claimed  all  sorts  of  virtues  for  it.  Seeing 
drawing  as  a  major  vehicle  of  instruction,  partisans 
claimed  the  new  idea  good  for  morals,  good  for  the  lame 
and  the  halt,  especially  good  for  the  city  boys,  who, 
unlike  their  country  cousins,  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to   gain  manual   skills.7  At   the  head   of  the  vanguard 


7.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1900-1901,  pp.  216-17. 
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marched  Woodward,  trumpeting  "Here  the  whole  boy 
is  sent  to  school  and  not  merely  his  head."  The  moderates 
in  the  argument  shied  away  from  the  loose  use  of  the 
term  "industrial."  The  only  way  they  could  see  it  applied 
was  simply  because  the  schools  belonged  to  the 
"Industrial  class." 

The  confusion  concerning  the  use  of  the  term  "Indus- 
trial" was  cleared  by  an  Article  in  the  Princeton  Review 
by  Professor  Felix  Adler  in  March  of  1883.  Feeling  that  it 
was  possible  to  see  two  antagonistic  interpretations,  Adler 
clearly  set  forth  both  positions.8  "Perhaps  the  majority 
of  those  who  insist  on  the  importance  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  who  are  urging  its  adop- 
tion" observed  Adler,  interpreted  the  term  to  mean  "the 
kind  of  education  that  is  intended  to  foster  industrial 
skill,  and  to  fit  the  pupil,  while  at  school,  for  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  later  life."  Leaving  nothing  to  doubt, 
Adler  lashed  out  bitterly  at  the  exploiters  by  saying  that 
they  sought 

to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  more  machine-like 
than  they  already  are,  though  with  the  proviso 
that  they  shall  be  made  more  perfect  machines, 
more  skillful  to  increase  wealth  and  to  feed  the 
channels   of  the  manufacturer's  profits. 

On  the  other  hand  according  to  Adler,  "Industrial  educa- 
tion" as  considered  by  the  most  enlightened  of  its  ad- 
vocates, did  not  mean  trades;  for  they  understood  that 
to  introduce  a  trade  into  the  school  was  to  degrade  the 
school.  Industrial  education  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
the  enlightened  that  education  had  to  be  made  subser- 
vient to  industrial  success;  but  that  the  acquisition  of 


8.   Commissioner  of  Education,  1884-85,  pp.  CCVI. 
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industrial  skill  should  be  a  means  for  promoting  the 
general  education  of  the  pupil;  that  the  education  of  the 
hand  should  be  a  means  of  more  completely  and  more 
efficaciously  educating  the  brain.  Therefore,  to  the  en- 
lightened, labor  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  mental 
development;  and  industrial  education  was  designed  to 
elevate  the  masses  and  more  completely  develop  the 
humanity  of  the  young.  The  enlightened  looked  upon 
technical  and  art  education  in  the  school  as  a  novel  and 
admirable  means  of  achieving  these  results. 

The  movement  of  the  theory  of  industrial  education 
into  the  South  came  at  an  opportune  time.  Already, 
Henry  W.  Grady  stood  in  the  ranks  of  a  group  of  South- 
erners interested  in  creating  a  "New  South."  9  To  be  sure 
the  New  South  movement  was  far  more  than  a  movement 
for  industrialization;  but  the  bid  for  northern  capital  by 
the  southern  "Bourbon"  implicit  in  the  New  South  move- 
ment, kicked  open  the  door.  There  had  already  been  talk 
of  the  need  of  the  Hampton  brand  of  industrial  education 
in  the  South  for  Negro  and  white;10  and  Armstrong  him- 
self is  known  to  have  had  a  burning  desire  to  help  the 
poor  white  of  the  South  as  well  as  the  black.  While  the 
sentiment  concerning  industrial  education  was  not  as 
disturbed  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  the  Russian 
method  had  been  introduced  into  a  large  number  of 
schools  by  the  early  eighties. 

When  the  Russian  method  approached  Negro  educa- 
tion it,  like  the  Manual  Labor  school  idea,  underwent  as 
interesting  a  mutation  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
pattern  of  regional  transfer  of  ideas  from  North  to  South. 


9.  Raymond   B.   Nixon,   Henry    W.    Grady,   Spokesman    of   the   New 
South,  (New  York,   1943),  181  et  Passim. 

10.  Booker    T.    Washington,    Up    From    Slavery,    (New    York,    1948), 
pp.  293-94. 
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Since  Negroes  had  traditionally  done  the  bulk  of  Southern 
labor  it  was  difficult  not  to  think  of  industrial  education 
specifically  in  terms  of  Negro  labor.  As  one  observer  put 
it:11 

So  important  do  I  consider  the  industrial  part  of 
the  educational  work  among  the  colored  people, 
especially  since  the  tendency  of  some  trade-unions 
to  exclude  colored  citizens  from  industrial  training 
and  employment  has  become  manifest,  that  I 
would  urgently  recommend  all  persons  and  or- 
ganization .  .  .  having  colored  instruction  in 
charge,  to  promote  industrial  training  by  every 
means,  both  as  the  substitute  for  the  trade  appren- 
ticeship when  it  is  denied  them,  and  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  preparing  the  working  people 
of  the  South  for  the  new  and  renumerative  occupa- 
tions which  must  inevitably  diversify  and 
round  out  the  social  requirements  and  industrial 
development  of  the  future  of  that  region. 

Curiously  enough,  the  anarchy  of  shopwork  for  profit  on 
the  principles  of  the  mechanico-theological  or  classical 
school  for  poor  students  of  the  '30s  and  '40s,  rejected 
at  the  north  and  revived  at  Hampton,  was  superseded  in 
the   North  by  a  well-digested  and  systematic  plan  of 


11.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1884-85,  pp.  LXXVII;  "It  is  a  feature 
of  nearly  all  the  schools  established  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  and  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  of  the  many  other  normal  schools  and  universities  of  the 
South  ...  A  very  great  want  of  the  South  is  a  system  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  mass  of  the  colored  youth  who  will  never  reach  the  higher 
grade  schools."  Ibid,  pp.  CCXV;  'Industrial  training  is  particularly 
needed  throughout  these  (Southern)  States,  and,  as  it  appears,  equally 
for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  both  races."  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1879,  pp.  XLV. 
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mechanical  instruction  without  profit.  These  two  ideas 
were  badly  muddled  in  the  thinking  of  the  white  South 
long  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  However,  the  work 
of  the  Negro  has  been  much  more  closely  connected 
with  the  old  mechanico-theological  idea  than  with  the 
Russian  system,  though  the  introduction  of  drawing  and 
machinery  gave  it  dignity  as  a  plan  of  instruction.12  The 
Russian  and  the  Fellenberg  ideas  were  merged  in  Negro 
education  by  the  fusion  of  the  Armstrong  and  Slater 
fund  trustee's  philosophies. 

There  is  no  way  to  disentangle  the  idea  of  training 
the  Negro  in  the  village  industries  from  the  Slater  fund. 
This  was  not  because  the  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  John  F.  Slater,  had  so  stipulated  when 
he  turned  over  $1,000,000  in  1883  for  the  education  of 
the  Negro.  What  was  Slater's  intent?  His  money  was: 

to  be  exclusively  used  in  the  uplifting  of  the  lately 
emancipated  population  of  the  Southern  states  and 
their  posterity  by  conferring  upon  them  the  bless- 
ings of  a  Christian  education — education  in  which 
the  instruction  of  the  mind  in  the  common 
branches  of  secular  learning  shall  be  associated 
with  training  in  just  notions  of  duty  toward  God 
and  man  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

Slater  was  prepared  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
trustees  on  how  best  this  aim  could  be  carried  out,  but 
he  strongly  suggested  that  the  training  of  teachers  was 
the  best  method.  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Haygood, 
Slater  is  said  to  have  placed  industrial  education  as  sixth 
and  last  in  the  order  for  which  his  bequest  was  to  be 
used. 


12.    Commissioner   of  Education,    1892-93,   pp.    1551    et   passim;    Ibid, 
1900-01,  pp.  470-71;  Ibid,  1903,  pp.  521-552. 
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The  Slater  trustees,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, decided  to  favor  only  those  institutions  that  gave 
instruction  in  trades  and  other  manual  occupation.  These 
men  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Atticus  G.  Hay  good,  as 
able  an  intellectural  scalawag  as  the  South  produced,  for 
the  general  agent.  Sprung  from  a  family  prominent  in  the 
educational  life  of  Georgia,  Dr.  Hay  good  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  President  of  Emory  College,  the 
chief  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  in 
the  Methodist  denomination  of  that  State.  On  the  lecture 
platform  and  in  print  he  championed  the  education  of 
the  Negro  and  offered  a  solution  for  their  educational, 
social  and  political  condition.  In  1884,  Haygood  became 
the  Slater  agent,  standing  firm  in  the  belief  in  industrial 
education  on  the  ground  that  "mere  book  schooling  with 
poor  and  illiterate  people  breeds  wants  faster  than  it 
develops  the  ability  to  provide  for  them.  The  outcome  is 
misery.  Tool-craft  helps  to  realize  the  aspirations  that 
book  learning  inspires." 

So  impressive  was  the  work  of  the  able  Haygood 
that  his  church  elected  him  to  the  Bishopric  in  1890. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Haygood  and  upon  the 
return  of  Dr.  Curry  from  his  ministry  to  Spain  and  his 
resumption  of  the  office  of  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund, 
Curry  was  also  offered  the  Presidency  of  the  Slater 
fund.13  He  accepted.  The  Board  had  a  new  plan  of  opera- 


13.  "After  Sears  died  in  1880,  Jabez  L.  M.  Curry  became  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Peabody  fund.  This  Southerner  supplemented  a  military 
and  political  career  by  service  as  a  Baptist  minister  and  professor  in  a 
Baptist  college.  A  thorough-going  native  with  a  gift  for  oratory,  he  could 
speak  more  freely  of  the  value  of  education  for  both  races  than  his 
predecessor.  Addressing  Legislatures  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
Curry  proved  the  most  persuasive  champion  of  schools  that  the  South 
possessed  up  to  that  time,"  F.  B.  Simkins,  The  South  Old  and  New,  (New 
York,  1949),  p.  272. 
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tion.  They  abandoned  the  fly-by-night  school  and  they 
discontinued  advocacy  of  trade  teaching.  What  they 
wanted  taught  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  Russian 
method.  "The  underlying  principles  of  all  trades"  said 
the  trustees,  was  what  they  wanted  taught,  and  they 
wanted  to  employ  those  persons  who  were  especially 
adept  at  such  methods. 

The  new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  Slater  trustees 
was  contemporaneous  with  the  drive  to  get  the  Negro 
out  of  the  politics  of  the  Southern  states  and  the  passage 
of  the  second  Morrill  Act  after  the  repeated  failure  of 
the  Blair  Bill.14  Tired  of  the  manipulation  of  the  Negro 
vote  by  the  Southern  Bourbon,  the  agrarians  arose  to 
break  the  Negro  politically  in  order  to  break  their  Bour- 
bon masters.  Close  and  shrewd  thinkers  on  the  Southern 
problem  saw  in  this  drive  and  the  second  Morrill  Act  of 
August  3,  1890,  a  double  blessing.  The  Morrill  Act  was 
to  correct  the  mistake  of  allowing  the  Negro  to  petrify 
"into  a  village  mechanic  or  farm  laborer  while  directing 
his  thought  and  impulses  toward  industrial  rather  than 
political  spheres  of  activity."  15 

Hampton  and  Tuskegee  were  not  ready  for  such  a 
violent  change  of  front.  Drawing  their  sustenance  from 
private  philanthropy,  they  had  been  held  fast  to  the 
Manual  Labor  idea.  Despite  the  innovation  of  some  shop 
work  in  deference  to  the  Russian  Method,  they  had  not 


14.  Morrill  was  to  repeat  at  this  time  the  assertion  of  1862  that  the 
two  Acts  were  "to  give  a  chance  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country 
to  obtain  a  liberal  education,  something  more  than  what  was  bestowed 
by  our  Universities  and  Colleges  in  general,  which  seemed  to  be  more 
based  on  the  English  plan  of  giving  education  only  to  what  might  be 
called  the  professional  classes;  in  law,  medicine  and  theology," 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1895,  p.  677. 

15.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1892-93,  pp.  1560-62;  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  312-13. 
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gone,  nor  could  go,  industrial  in  the  sense  that  the  Slater 
trustees  and  other  clever  Southerners  anticipated  at  this 
time.  The  schools  receiving  Morrill  funds  were  in  a  better 
position  to  approach  this  solution  than  the  private 
schools. 
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The  University  Fight 


The  problem  of  what  to  do  in  the  way  of  higher 
education  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  Texas  at  Prairie  View 
has  been  haunted  by  a  pledge  which  has  hovered,  like 
Banquo's  ghost  at  the  feast,  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
school  from  the  time  of  its  origin.  The  American  people 
have  made  a  fetish  of  law  and  especially  constitutional 
law;  because  there  has  always  been  that  awareness  that 
it  was  a  pledge  of  the  public  consciousness  of  the  body 
politic,  and,  as  such,  placed  an  irrevocable  mortgage 
on  the  sense  of  justice  and  moral  integrity  of  the  com- 
munity. Let  it  be  said  for  the  men  whose  responsibility 
it  was  to  salvage  the  state  from  the  bitter  politics  of 
Reconstruction,  that  they  wrote  the  Consitution  with 
their  heart.  The  overall  experience  of  Texas  during 
Reconstruction,  save  in  isolated  areas,  did  not  leave  the 
dragon  teeth  of  hate.  Texas  is  not  the  deep  South,  and 
the  largess  of  God's  bounty  has  freed  this  breed  of  that 
terrible  frustration  and  resultant  bitterness  that  comes 
when  the  land  is  cold  and  dead,  and  men  think  they  must 
kill  their  brothers  to  live. 

The  Grander-dominated  Constitutional  Convention 
made   such  a  pledge.   In  the  now  famous  Article  VII 
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entitled  "The  Public  Free  Schools"  the  men  of  Texas 
said,1 

The  Legislature  shall  also  when  deemed  prac- 
ticable, establish  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  college  or  Branch  University  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  colored  youths  of  the  State,  to  be 
located  by  a  vote  of  the  people;  provided  that  no 
tax  shall  be  levied,  and  no  money  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  revenue,  either  for  this  purpose 
or  for  the  establishment  or  erection  of  the  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  sentiments  of  the  old  South  had  dictated  that 
the  races  could  not  be  educated  together,  but  the  rough 
democracy  of  the  new  West  said  that  they  should  have 
an  equal  chance.  This  constitutional  provision,  quite 
exceptional  at  the  time,  is  a  monument  to  the  public 
conscience  of  Texas. 

The  realization  of  this  pledge  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  establishing,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  college  for  "the  benefit  of  colored 
youths"  in  order  that  the  state  might  participate  in  the 
money  available  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  The 
establishing  of  that  college  on  the  old  Kirby  plantation 
and  its  demise,  the  creation  of  a  "normal"  school  under 
the  Peabody  movement  with  its  "Industrial"  orientation 
as  a  result  of  the  Hampton  "Idea,"  all  this  had  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  State  relative  to  Negro  higher  educa- 
tion. But  the  University  idea  was  not  dead.  Both  public 


1.  Willie  A.  Torrow,  A  University  for  Negroes  of  Texas,  A  Promise 
Unfulfilled.  (Mss  Thesis,  Prairie  View  University,  August,  1946).  This 
study  is  the  basis  of  this  section. 
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sentiment  and  the  fiscal  ambiguities  incident  upon  main- 
taining the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  were  to  bring 
the  question  into  the  open  again.2 

Governor  O.  M.  Roberts  had  been  inaugurated  for  his 
first  term  the  year  that  the  Normal  was  created  by  the 
16th  legislature.  This  economy  minded  Governor,  whose 
quick  legal  mind  had  been  sharpened  before  the  bar  and 
on  the  Supreme  bench  of  Texas,  sensed  at  once  that 
something  was  a  little  wrong  with  the  fabric  of  legislation 
surrounding  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  Prairie 
View.  To  be  sure,  the  money  necessary  for  the  creation 
of  the  school  on  Kirby's  acres  had  come  out  of  the 
general  revenue;  but  the  Governor  considered  this  due  to 
the  newness  of  the  Constitutional  instrument  and  not  to 
an  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  deprive  Negroes  of  the 
benefits  of  an  A.  &  M.  college.  It  was  also  clear  that  the 
school  near  Hempstead  was  not  the  University  for 
Negroes  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  1876. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Governor  Roberts'  first 
Legislature,  the  16th,  established  two  schools  which  had 
no  Constitutional  justification.  The  Sam  Houston  Normal 
School  was  new;  but  the  Prairie  View  Normal  was  created 
without  abolishing  the  old  statutes  establishing  a  "Col- 
ored" A.  &  M.  and  without  removing  the  new  legislative 
creation  from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  near  Bryan.  The  $6,000  the 
Comptroller  was  authorized  to  pay  in  support  of  Prairie 
View  from  interest  on  the  "public  free  school"  portion 
of  the  University  fund  was  non-existent;  and  Comptroller 


2.  General  Message  (Governor  M.  Roberts)  to  the  Special  Session; 
Austin,  Texas,  April  6,  1882,  Governors'  Messages  pp.  389  et  passim; 
J.  J.  Lane  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  55-60;  H.  Y.  Benedict,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  273-74; 
Willie  A.  Tarrow,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  8-13;  J.  Mason  Brewer,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  83-84, 
109-110;  R.  N.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  329. 
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S.  H.  Darden,  and  his  successor,  W.  W.  Brown,  construed 
the  wording  of  the  statute  to  mean  that  the  money 
would  come  out  of  the  money  available  for  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Governor  Roberts  himself,  in  his  message  to  the  17th 
Legislature,  had  questioned  the  legality  of  supporting 
both  Sam  Houston  and  Prairie  View  out  of  the  established 
funds  and  recommended  their  support  out  of  the  general 
revenue.  The  conflict  of  laws  on  Prairie  View  had 
prompted  the  Governor  to  seek  Legislative  clarity  on  the 
point.  After  thorough  discussion  the  17th  Legislature 
concluded  that  the  funds  by  which  Prairie  View  was 
supported  were  legal,  and  drew  its  appropriation  April  1, 
1881,  as  it  had  in  the  past.  Roberts  was  satisfied  with  this 
action,  as  were  seemingly  all  concerned,  until  the  $8,000 
appropriated  for  Prairie  View  for  the  biennium  was  used 
up  in  the  first  year.  Then  it  was  that  Comptroller  W.  M. 
Brown  raised  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  legisla- 
ture's action  by  refusing  to  audit  the  Prairie  View  ac- 
counts. For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  Comptroller 
W.  M.  Brown  did  not  communicate  his  ruling  to  the 
executive.  However,  Principal  E.  H.  Anderson,  who  had 
been  able  to  meet  the  October  accounts  and  payrolls, 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so  for  the  next  three  months.3 
As  November,  December,  and  January  rolled  by,  E.  H. 
Anderson  saw  the  school  debt  reach  $2,156.29.  On  Janu- 
ary 12,  1882,  Brown  published  the  ruling  in  the  Galveston 
News.  On  seeing  the  ruling  for  the  first  time,  the  Gov- 
ernor called  Brown  to  his  rooms,  where  he  lay  ill,  to 
persuade  him  to  suspend  his  ruling  until  the  17th 
Legislature  convened.  Feeling  that  Brown  was  disposed 


3.  Report  of  the  Condition  of  the  Prairie  View  School,   March  27, 

1882   (Austin,    1882)    passim. 
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to  consider  the  suggestion,  Governor  Roberts  reduced 
his  argument  to  an  open  letter. 

It  is  a  commentary  upon  several  things  that  Principal 
E.  H.  Anderson  finally  wrote  the  Governor  a  letter  stating 
his  condition.  Anderson  told  Roberts  that  he  had  only 
two  weeks'  supplies,  no  credit  and  no  money,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  some  way  could  be  found  to 
continue  the  school.  Death  outstripped  a  hurried  Roberts 
letter  to  E.  B.  Pickett,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  A.  &  M. 
College,  suggesting  he  do  something  about  the  situation. 
Official  action  of  the  Board  was  impossible  without  its 
chairman.  Comptroller  Brown  told  the  Governor  at  this 
juncture,  just  before  Roberts'  letter  to  him  was  finished, 
that  he  held  to  the  January  published  ruling.  Roberts 
immediately  wrote  C.  C.  Wiggins,  a  member  of  the 
A.  &  M.  Board,  at  Houston,  urging  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  get  supplies  and  other  means  to  support  Prairie 
View,  depending  upon  the  Legislature  to  honor  these 
debts.  Wiggins  went  straight  to  work. 

In  a  master  stroke,  Governor  Roberts  published  his 
letter  to  Comptroller  Brown.  Sympathy  for  the  little 
Normal  arose,  and  Charles  DeMorse  perhaps  expressed 
the  moral  sense  of  the  State  when  he  said:4 

The  Governor  is  manifestly  right.  We  should  act  in 
bad  faith  if  we  were  to  throw  off  the  school  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  race. 

Going  deeper  into  the  matter,  the  indignant  editor- 
publisher  observed: 

The  Idea  of  the  Comptroller,  that  it  is  his  province 
to  act  as  a  revisory  power  upon  the  enactments  of 
the  Legislature,  would  indicate  that  he  has  very 


1.    The  Standard,  February    17,    1882. 
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autocratic  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  a  little  state 
treasury  bureau.  This  is  something  more  than  the 
highest  executive  officers  of  the  government  can 
do,  after  an  act  has  been  passed. 

The  Roberts  letter  brought  tangible  results  as  well. 
Houston  Merchants  Ellis  &  Carson  agreed  to  advance 
"$300.00  worth  of  provisions  per  month"  for  February, 
March,  and  April.  Colonel  James  M.  Burrough  of  Galves- 
ton advanced  "$300.00  per  month  with  which  to  pay 
Teachers,  servants,  and  other  necessary  expenses"  for 
February  and  March;  and  Austin's  Jas.  H.  Raymond  & 
Co.  offered  $300.00  for  the  month  of  April.  With  a  new 
Chairman  elected  at  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Roberts 
during  the  February  9  meeting,  the  A.  &  M.  Board 
penitently  recommended  "that  $2200  of  the  annual 
interest  of  the  special  fund  donated  by  Congress  be  set 
apart  to  pay  teachers  in  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School, 
that  amount  not  being  needed  to  pay  the  Professors  and 
officers  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College."  As 
confusing  and  as  productive  of  mischief  as  the  Board's 
suggestion  was,  Roberts  passed  it  along  to  the  Legislature 
"as  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  colored  race,  in  giving 
them  a  small  share  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  special 
fund  donated  by  the  Federal  Government." 

The  Prairie  View  situation  was  only  one  of  a  number 
of  things  that  made  it  necessary  for  Roberts  to  issue  a 
"Proclamtion  Convening  a  Special  Session  of  the  17th 
Legislature"  dated  Austin,  March  1,  1882.  A  portion  of  his 
"7th"  reason,  entitled  the  University  of  Texas,  reads  5 

And  to  take  such  further  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  and  proper  in  any  and  every  respect  for 


5.  Rupert  N.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  329. 
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the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Prairie  View 
Normal  School,  and  for  the  discharge  of  its  debts 
and  liabilities. 

Having  set  his  stage,  Roberts  dramatically  laid  before 
the  Session  the  tragedy  of  the  little  Normal.  He  kept  the 
fire  up  by  a  formal  submission  from  his  office  to  the 
legislature  of  a  petition  from  "The  Colored  Men's  Con- 
vention held  currently  at  Waco,  asking  for  their  due  as 
citizens  of  Texas."  The  toad  of  the  Prairie  View  problem 
bore  in  its  head  the  precious  jewel  of  opportunity  to 
make  a  deeper  point. 

Governor  O.  M.  Roberts  was  the  perfect  example  of 
the  Texas  Bourbon.  The  trend  of  radical  government, 
multiplying  and  diversifying  the  functions  of  government 
and  saddling  the  State  with  financial  obligations  for  this 
bloated  structure,  offended  the  Governor.  Typically,  to 
Roberts,  education  was  overextended,  and  he  preached 
economy  and  a  balanced  budget.  Seeing  an  opportunity 
to  undercut  the  University  of  Texas  movement  from  his 
take-off  on  Prairie  View,  Roberts  said  with  perfect  sweet 
reasonableness  in  reference  to  the  colored  Normal  and 
the  main  school  near  Bryan. 

Why  cripple  them  in  their  progress  in  the  inef- 
fectual effort  to  establish  and  maintain  something 
higher.  It  would  seem  to  be  far  more  practical 
to  hold  on  to  what  has  been  attained  and  gradually 
build  up  the  higher  departments  as  it  may  be 
found  practicable. 

Sweet  reasonableness  could  not  calm  the  storm  raised 
by  the  plight  of  the  little  Normal.  If  Prairie  View,  under 
the  interpretation  of  the  Comptroller,  was  not  the  Con- 
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stitutional  University  provided  for  Negroes  and  unable 
to  participate  in  the  University  fund,  then  the  thing  to 
do  was  to  carry  out  the  constitutional  provision  and 
create  the  Negro  branch.  A  white  legislator  by  the  name 
of  Mack  arose  to  move  the  Joint  Resolution  reading:6 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides 
that  there  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  University  of 
Texas  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
youths  of  the  state,  and  that  the  same  shall  be 
located  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Governor  is  hereby  in- 
structed to  issue  his  proclamation  ordering  an 
election  to  be  held  throughout  the  state,  upon  the 
day  of  the  next  general  election,  to  wit,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  1882,  for  a  location  of 
a  branch  of  the  state  University,  for  the  instruction 
of  Colored  youth;  and  returns  of  said  election  to 
be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  general 
election  law. 

The  Joint  Resolution  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
on  May  5,  1882,  and  in  the  succeeding  Proclamation 
indicated  that  the  names  of  the  towns  bidding  for  the 
location  were  to  be  sent  in  at  least  forty  days  before 
the  holding  of  the  election.  The  citizens  also  were  given 
power  to  vote  for  any  locality  not  named  in  the  Proclama- 
tion. The  location  of  the  Negro  University  was  to  be  the 
site  which  received  the  largest  number  of  votes.  At  once 
there  sprang  up  a  keen  rivalry  for  the  location  of  the 
colored  branch  among  the  towns  of  the  state.  Letters 


6.  H.  P.  N.  Gammel,  The  Laws  of  Texas,  Vol.  IV  (Austin,  1902). 
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poured  in  to  Governor  Roberts  from  every  corner  of 
the  State.7 

W.  C.  Blount  of  Houston  wrote  Roberts,  September  5, 
1882,  stating  that  at  a  convention  held  in  Brenham, 
Texas,  on  the  2nd,  the  town  had  been  placed  in  nomina- 
tion. Noah  Nox  put  in  Fredericksburg,  Gillespie  County, 
and  September  3  brought  a  letter  from  James  K.  Mc- 
Dovell  nominating  Pittsburg,  Camp  County.  W.  H. 
Holland  at  the  Capitol  took  advantage  of  nearness,  and 
the  West  Union  Baptist  of  Palestine,  pastored  by  R.  H. 
Boyd,  sent  a  letter  dated  October  17  stating  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  colored  and  most  of  the  whites  that  the 
town  be  nominated.  For  speed,  Richard  A.  Lang  of  Paris 
on  September  27  resorted  to  the  night  message.  On 
September  28,  Roberts  wired  James  Boone  of  Hempstead 
asking  if  he  intended  to  put  Prairie  View  in  nomination. 
Boone's  reply  ran  "Yes  by  all  means." 

For  reasons  unknown,  the  Governor's  telegram  was 
handed,  not  to  Principal  E.  H.  Anderson,  but  to  his 
brother,  L.  C.  by  Boone  of  Hempstead;  and  on  September 
28,  L.  C.  informed  Governor  Roberts  that  Prairie  View 
had  been  placed  in  nomination  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  of  Hempstead  and  Waller  County  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August.  A  Committee,  with  James  Boone  at  the  head, 
had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  action  of  the  citizens. 
Anderson  further  stated  that,  under  Boone's  direction, 
he  had  written  letters  to  the  Galveston  News  and  the 
Houston  Post  pointing  out  the  advantages  at  Prairie  View 
for  the  location  of  the  Negro  University,  and  that  he  had 
planned  several  speeches  in  neighboring  towns  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  Prairie  View  Idea.  L.  C.  Anderson 


7.    The   Letters    of   Governor   Roberts,   Archives,   The   State   Library, 
Austin,   Texas.    Hereinafter   cited   Robert's   Letters. 
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closed  by  asking  the  Governor  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  people  in  favor  of  Prairie  View. 

The  Anderson  letter  to  the  Houston  Post  shows  not 
only  the  educational  statesmanship  of  this  man  who  was 
soon  to  succeed  his  brother  as  the  third  Principal,  but  also 
may  be  considered  a  "brief"  for  the  development  of 
higher  education  for  Negroes  of  the  time.  In  the  Sep- 
tember 21,  1882  article,  L.  C.  listed  ten  reasons  why 
Prairie  View  should  be  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  Univer- 
sity. In  the  first  place  the  successfully  operating  colored 
State  Normal  was  there  to  provide  a  good  starting  point 
for  a  University.  Then,  too,  the  State  had  a  $40,000  in- 
vestment on  the  1500  acres  of  land  at  Prairie  View.  A 
telling  third  point  was  the  fact  that  the  Normal  was 
located  with  easy  access  to  a  railroad,  "and  at  the  same 
time  removed  from  the  temptations,  vice  and  dissipation 
incident  to  villages,  towns  and  cities."  Better  still  there 
had  been  only  three  cases  of  sickness  requiring  a  doctor 
on  this  hill  with  its  beautiful  back-drop  of  rolling  prairie, 
crystal  streams  and  woods.8 

Borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  Texas  system  of  endowing 
its  schools,  L.  C.  Anderson  set  forth  the  quixotic  idea 
that  the  Board  might  sell  some  of  the  land  not  needed 
by  the  University  to  parents  wishing  to  educate  their 
children,  the  money  from  which  was  to  be  used  to 
endow,  erect  buildings,  and  equip  the  University.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  reasons  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Negroes  considered  Prairie  View  their  educational 
center,  and  that  it  was  in  the  college  belt  of  the  State, 
thus  easy  of  access  to  all  state  and  college  officials.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  show  the  racial  ferment  of  the  time. 
Anderson  asserted  that 


8.  Houston  Daily  Post,  September  21,  1882. 
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a  high  duty  rest  upon  the  state  to  furnish  facilities 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  youths  of  Texas 
that  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship;  tenth,  the  work  of  educating  the 
colored  youths  should  be  committed  to  teachers 
of  their  own  race  trained  for  this  work  under  lead 
and  direction  of  the  state  authorities. 

E.  H.  Anderson,  the  Principal,  must  have  been  either 
bold  or  ill.  No  executive  of  this  school  in  our  time  would 
have  allowed  a  staff  member  to  so  clearly  state  his 
convictions  on  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  election  was  held  as  scheduled  on  November  7, 
1882.  As  the  ballots  indicate,  a  great  interest  was  shown 
throughout  the  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  announced 
the  results  of  the  election  from  Austin,  December  19, 
1882. 

As  per  requirement  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  May  5,  1882,  your  Excel- 
lency, by  proclamation,  ordered  that  at  the  general 
election  held  November  7,  1882  the  vote  of  the 
people  be  taken  for  the  location  of  the  branch  of 
the  University  for  the  instruction  of  colored  youths. 
The  returns  of  the  election  were  opened  and 
counted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  presence 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  declaration  of  the 
said  results  is  as  follows: 

State  of  Texas  Department  of  State 
Austin,  December  19,  1882 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  count  just  made  of 
the  returns  of  the  election  held  November  7,  1882 
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Austin  received  28,329  for  the  location  of  the 
branch  of  the  University  for  colored  youth;  Prairie 
View  received  13,160;  Houston,  14,000;  Palestine 
received  2,490;  Paris  received  5,926;  Brenham  re- 
ceived 2,165;  Pittsburg  received  9,575;  George- 
town received  1,465;  and  various  other  towns  re- 
ceived scattering  votes  amounting  to  1865  votes. 

Austin  having  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  I  hereby  declare  that  Austin  has  been 
selected  as  the  location  of  the  State  University 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  youth. 

Signed,  T.  H.  Bowman 9 
Secretary  of  State 

The  election  was  over,  and  Prairie  View  had  lost  her 
bid  for  the  site  of  the  Negro  "branch"  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  Though  the  Negroes  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
the  Bourbon  administration  was  quite  serious  about  the 
matter  of  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  educational 
facilities;  and  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
might  be  readily  accepted  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
State  at  this  juncture.  The  A.  &  M.  Board  considered  the 
establishment  of  a  University  for  Negroes  as  sheer  folly 
and  waste,  and  recommended  that  all  of  the  educational 
facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
State  be  centered  at  Prairie  View.  Whatever  wisdom 
there  might  have  been  in  this  idea  was  wasted  upon  the 
Negro  politicians,  who,  viewing  the  concerted  drive 
throughout  the  South  to  get  Negroes  out  of  politics, 
determined  to  make  the  fight  for  educational  facilities 


9.  T.  H.  Bowman,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (1882). 
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one  of  the  battle  stations  in  the  drive  to  both  undercut 
and  stave  off  disfranchisement. 

Seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  leaders  among  the 
Negroes  thought  that  solidarity  and  the  closing  the  ranks 
was  necessary.  In  1884,  a  short  while  before  the  death  of 
Prinicapl  E.  H.  Anderson,  the  first  meeting  of  what  was 
to  be  a  state-wide  organization  of  Negro  teachers  was 
held  at  Prairie  View,  and  L.  C.  Anderson,  the  brother  of 
the  ailing  Principal,  presided.10  Elected  as  its  first  presi- 
dent after  he  succeeded  to  the  principalship,  L.  C.  Ander- 
son served  The  Colored  Teachers  State  Association  of 
Texas  for  five  consecutive  years.  Professional  develop- 
ment, raising  the  Negro  school  standards,  and  better  race 
relations  were  the  public  aims  of  the  organization.  Con- 
tinual depreciation  of  the  political  status  of  the  race,  and 
the  seemingly  cavalier  attitude  of  the  Bourbon  Democrats 
to  the  inadequacies  and  ambiguities  of  Negro  higher 
education  clearly  indicated  to  L.  C.  Anderson  that 
something  positive  had  to  be  undertaken.11 

At  the  1888  sesison  of  the  Negro  State  Teachers 
Association,  L.  C.  Anderson  vainly  recommended  to  the 


10.  Arntie  E.  Hollins,  The  Colored  Teachers  State  Association  of 
Texas  as  Revealed  in  the  Texas  Press,  (Mss  thesis  Prairie  View  A.  &  M. 
College,  August,  1948),  pp.  21  et  passim. 

11.  See  5th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  Scholastic  Years  ending  August  31,  1885  and  August  31, 
1886,  Benjamin  M.  Baker  (Austin,  1886),  pp.  16-17  advocating  another 
colored  Normal  in  East  Texas  where  so  many  Negroes  resided.  Herein- 
after cited  Superintendent,  number  of  report,  page.  Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
6th  Biennial  Report,  pp.  32-33  advocating  that  Prairie  View  Normal, 
like  Sam  Houston,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  In  Cooper's  next,  the  1th,  (pp.  XXII),  he  changed  his 
mind  on  the  need  of  another  Normal  for  Negroes.  J.  M.  Carlisle,  in  the 
8th  and  9th  spoke  of  the  need  of  summer  Normals  for  both  white  and 
black,  and  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers. 
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body  that  all  Negro  organizations  should  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  Negroes 
of  Texas.  Failing  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the  teachers, 
L.  C.  Anderson  turned  to  some  of  the  leading  Negro 
politicians  of  the  State.  That  eminent  Republican  son 
of  Waller  County,  Norris  Wright  Cuney,  was  an  im- 
placable foe  of  the  Texas  Democrats  and  directed  his 
energies  not  only  to  the  assistance  of  the  Teachers,  but 
also  to  the  undoing  of  the  Democratic  hegemony  in  the 
State.12  The  following  year,  with  the  thunderheads  of 
another  bitter  political  struggle  looming  on  the  Texas 
horizon,  L.  C.  Anderson  deemed  it  unwise  to  have  an 
organization  of  the  political  character  that  the  State 
Teachers  Association  had  become  so  closely  identified 
with  the  little  Normal.  Without  removing  the  influence  of 
Prairie  View,  the  town  of  Palestine  was  recommended 
and  finally  accepted  as  the  seat  of  the  Organization. 

But  the  Bourbons  made  the  mistake  of  electing  and 
fronting  the  most  unredeemed  of  their  ranks,  L.  S.  Ross, 
in  the  face  of  the  coagulating  elements  of  protest  left 
over  from  the  Granger-Greenback  agitation.  Dissident 
Negro  Republicans  saw  a  double  opportunity.  They  could 
tie  themselves  in  to  the  reformist  spirit  of  the  Texas 
Alliance  movement;  13  and  they  could  play  hard  on  the 
re-awakened  interest  of  Northern  Republicans  to  under- 
cut the  Democrats.  News  drifted  down  from  the  Federal 
capital  that  there  might  be  supervision  of  Federal  elec- 
tions to  protect  Negroes — that  these  sons  of  Confederate 


12.  C.  G.  Woodson,  "The  Cuney  Family,"  The  Negro  History  Bulletin, 
XI:  No.  6  (March,  1948),  pp.  123-125. 

13.  Douglass  G.  Perry,  Black  Populism:  The  Negro  in  the  People's 
Party  in  Texas  (MSS  Thesis,  Prairie  View  University,  August,  1945) 
Chapters  II  and  III. 
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Brigadiers  were  unreconstructed  in  their  attitude  even 
then.  A  political  deal  forestalled  the  Republican  "Force" 
bill;  but  the  second  Morrill  Act  was  another  matter.14 

The  second  Morrill  Act,  passed  August  30,  1890, 
stipulated  an  annual  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  of  the  land-grant  college  of  each  state, 
the  sum  to  eventually  reach,  by  yearly  increments, 
$25,000.  It  was  understood  that  none  of  this  money  could 
be  used  for  building;  and  clear  that  no  state  could  avail 
itself  of  this  appropriation  unless  it  maintained  a  similar 
college  for  Negroes  out  of  its  own  revenue,  and  its 
legislature  make  a  "just"  and  "equitable"  division  between 
the  white  and  colored  school  involved,  reporting  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  division  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Secretary.  When  the  secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Noble,  inquired  if  Texas  had  such  a  school,  Prairie  View, 
having  had  established  by  the  20th  Legislature  an  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  "feature,"  was  presented  and 
accepted  as  satisfaction  of  the  Federal  Statute.  By  the 
time  that  the  Governor  had  applied  for  the  first  $15,000 
under  the  grant,  the  coalition  of  Negro  Republicans  and 
Populists  had  gotten  the  Washington  ear. 

The  Negro  leaders  had  never  been  satisfied  with  what 
the  Democrats  had  done  at  Prairie  View  and  had  not 
scrupled  in  their  choice  of  means  to  snipe  at  their  avowed 
foe.  Cooperating  with  the  white  Republicans,  Negro 
leaders  hatched  schemes  to  carry  off  the  Texas  Negro 
population  to  Kansas,  Missouri,  California,  and  South 
America,  and  a  great  number  of  Negroes  heeded  the  call 


14.  Message  (o  Governor  L.  S.  Ross)  to  the  Twenty-second  Legislature. 
January  13,  1891,  Governors  Messengers,  p.  670;  J.  J.  Lane,  Op.  Cit.,  pp. 
56-61,  177;  Governor  Ross,  Education  for  the  Colored  Race:  An  Exhibit 
of  What  Texas,  Under  Democratic  Rule,  has  done  in  the  Past  and  is 
now  doing  for  the  Education  and  Betterment  of  the  Colored  Race. 
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to  "come  ye  out  from  among  them."  The  Negro  "bloody- 
shirt  shriekers"  Norris  Wright  Cuney,  Dick  Allen,  Rad- 
clifT  Piatt  and  others,  let  it  be  known  in  Washington  that 
many  Negroes  were  being  killed  in  Texas  by  the  white 
Democrats. 

The  overall  necessities  of  Negro  politics  on  education 
raised  a  bumper  crop  of  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  satisfy  their  educational  demands.  The  com- 
bined Slater-Peabody  fund  changed  the  dominant  phil- 
osophy of  preparing  Negroes  as  village  artisans  and 
teachers,  and  advocated  that  they  be  prepared  for 
industrial  workers  in  the  hope,  with  the  aid  of  the  Morrill 
money,  of  distracting  them  from  politics.  This  root  idea 
found  some  expression  in  Texas  through  a  proposal  to 
establish  the  Negro  branch  of  the  University  at  the  site 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  move  the 
faculty  of  that  college  to  the  University  at  Austin  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scientific  technological 
school  after  the  pattern  of  the  Northern  Universities.  All 
of  the  Morrill  money,  thought  some,  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  Negro  School,  and  that  school,  in  organization 
and  control  could  be  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  white 
University  pattern.  The  one  big  difficulty  attached  to 
this  sweeping  suggestion  was  the  feeling  of  the  people 
at  Byran  and  the  vote  already  taken  to  establish  the 
Negro  branch  at  Austin. 

It  was  because  of  this  entire  background  that  Texas 
was  about  to  lose  her  share  of  the  second  Morrill  money. 
Governor  Ross  then  issued  his  pamphlet  on  "The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Colored  Race."  This  now  famous  pamphlet 
indicated  that  though  Negroes  paid  only  one-thirty-third 
of  the  taxes,  the  Democrats  had  not  only  not  discrimi- 
nated proportionately  in  the  public  school  fund,  but  had 
also  spent  $665,000  paying  public  school  teachers'  sal- 
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aries,  housing  lunatics,  caring  for  defectives  and  sup- 
porting a  Normal  for  them.  Ross  asked  the  United  States 
at  large  why  the  Democrats  supported  the  Negroes  like 
that  when  the  Negroes  were  always  found  voting  against 
them?  He  answered  his  own  question  by  saying  that 
the  Democrats  had  agreed  that  Negroes  should  enjoy 
equal  rights  before  the  law,  and  regardless  of  party 
advantage  the  Negroes  would  get  whatever  the  contract 
called  for. 

The  letter  and  pamphlet,  both  sent  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Noble,  prevailed.  The  Secretary  allowed  Ross 
to  make  a  division  of  the  Morrill  Funds,  as  required  by 
law,  until  the  Legislature  could  meet  and  ratify  the 
arrangement.  More  generous  than  the  Legislature  was 
to  be,  Ross  gave  the  A.  &  M.  College  two-thirds  and  the 
remainder  went  to  Prairie  View.  The  22nd  Legislature 
was  to  divide  the  money  at  its  1891  sitting  three-fourths 
to  A.  &  M.  and  the  remainder  to  Prairie  View.15  Another 
crisis  had  been  passed,  but  the  Negro  University  idea 
could  not  die  as  long  as  the  Negro  had  the  ballot. 

The  State  Republican  Convention  in  1896  put  a  plank 
in  its  platform  which  read: 

We  insist  that  laws  should  be  speedily  enacted 
extending  to  our  colored  youths  the  opportunities 
of  a  University  Education. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Democrats'  plank  upheld 
what  had  been  done  at  Prairie  View  in  an  industrial  way 
and  suggested  the   gradual  addition  of  the  University 


15.  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College  and  Prairie  View  Normal 
School,  March  14,  1891,  22nd  Legislature,  The  Laws  of  Texas,  vol.  X, 
chapter  40,  p.  43. 
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features.  The  Democrats  favored  the  setting  aside  of 
50,000  acres  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Negro  University.  The  25th  Legis- 
lature, in  House  Bill  No.  124,  approved  May  7,  1897,  set 
aside  100,000  acres  of  the  remaining  unappropriated  pub- 
lic domain  to  endow  the  Negro  branch  and  appropriated 
$1,600  for  the  surveys.  This  auspicious  beginning  was 
halted  by  a  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to 
the  effect  that  the  legislation  was  inoperative  because 
there  was  no  more  unappropriated  public  domain  left 
in  the  State. 

This  impasse  did  not  discourage  the  Negro  champions 
of  the  University  idea,  and  through  the  State  University 
committee  of  the  Negro  State  Teachers  Association,  the 
fight  continued.  A  Meeting  called  at  Austin  for  December 
31,  1898  by  chairman  Broyles,  was  to  consider  measures 
to  get  the  branch  University.  Broyles  also  invited  the  ad- 
vice of  ex-presidents  of  the  Teachers  Association,  Negro 
editors,  and  all  other  interested  parties.  The  committee 
action  washed  over  into  the  General  Association  meeting 
in  1899,  where  M.  H.  Broyles  of  Prairie  View,  N.  W. 
Harlee  of  Dallas,  F.  W.  Gross  of  Victoria,  S.  J.  Jenkins  of 
Austin,  L.  C.  Anderson  of  Austin  and  D.  Abner,  Jr.  of 
Sequin  were  appointed  a  committee  to  appeal  to  the  26th 
Legislature  for  a  University. 

M.  H.  Broyles  presided  at  the  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  J.  N.  Dodson,  H.  B.  Fry,  H.  Pickard,  J.  W. 
Patton,  R.  G.  Purcell,  Timothy  Chandler,  L.  B.  Kinchion 
and  Rev.  L.  L.  Campbell  were  asked  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting.  Broyles  reviewed  his  action  as  President  of  the 
Association  to  get  100,000  acres  of  land  set  aside  to 
endow  the  University  at  Prairie  View.  He  pointed  out 
what  the  parties,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Courts  had 
done.  The  meeting  seems  to  validate  that  old  saying  that 
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when  you  run  out  of  something  to  do,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee. This  they  did — a  begging  committee.  However, 
they  had  the  satisfaction,  in  their  helplessness,  of  hearing 
one  of  their  own  members,  Professor  Tarver  of  Brenham 
and  later  San  Antonio,  turn  traitor  to  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

The  appeal  of  the  committee  was  successful.  The  26th 
Legislature,  by  a  concurrent  Resolution  that  originated 
in  the  House,  acknowledged  the  pledge  it  made  to  the 
idea  of  the  Negro  branch,  and  promised  to  investigate 
and  "Take  steps"  on  the  basis  of  the  public  domain,  "if 
there  be  any,"  or  on  confiscated  railroad  property  from 
those  roads  that  refused  to  obey  Texas  law.  Nothing 
happened.  The  Negroes,  at  the  San  Antonio  Teachers 
meeting  June  6,  1903,  resolved  "that  a  University  for 
the  training  of  Colored  Youths  of  Texas  be  established." 
This  was  a  futile  gesture  because  all  parties  in  Texas  were 
going,  or  had  gone  "Lilly  White,"  16  and  the  Democratic 
primary,  introduced  by  Judge  A.  W.  Terrell  of  Travis 
County,  locked  the  door.  W.  L.  D.  Johnson,  President  of 
the  Colored  Teachers  Association  at  its  November  28, 
1913  sitting,  did  the  only  thing  left  for  Negroes  to  do 
without  the  ballot.  He  expressed  the  interest  of  Negroes 
in  a  University,  and  G.  W.  Jackson  of  Corsicana,  E.  L. 
Blackshear  of  Prairie  View,  and  L.  C.  Anderson  of  Austin 
discussed  the  possibilities  further.  The  issue  died  away. 
Negroes  turned  to  Prairie  View  as  the  only  effort  the  state 
was  prepared  to  make. 


16.  Louis  A.  Bedford,  M.  M.  Rogers,  A  Study  of  a  Negro  in  the  Age 
of  Transition  (MSS  Thesis,  Prairie  View  University,  May  1946)  pp.  3-20. 
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VI 


The  Days  of  Anderson 


The  coming  of  "Industrial"  education  to  Texas  affords 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  historical  irony  that  the 
development  of  this  region  has  to  offer.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Morrill  always  held  that  the  emphasis  on 
agriculture  came  about  through  the  filing  necessities  of 
a  government  clerk,  there  is  something  intriguing  in  the 
fact  that  the  Texas  State  Grange  was  responsible  for  the 
change  in  the  orientation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  which  was,  in  Governor  Roberts'  apt  phrase 
before  the  Eighteenth  Legislature  in  January  of  1883, 
"formerly  a  literary  high  school  in  effect."  l  Introduced 
into  Texas  during  the  panic  of  73,  the  Grange  spread  so 
rapidly  from  its  Salado,  Bell  County  origin  until  its 
45,000  members  in  1876  could  indirectly  hold  power  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1876.  There  indeed 
these  "without-the-gate"  politicians  established  a  record 
for  parsimony  and  pressure  politics  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  State. 

The  words  "Agriculture   and  the  Mechanical  Arts" 


1.  Initial  Message  (Of  Governor  Roberts)  to  the  Eighteenth  Legisla- 
ture, Governor's  Messages,  pp.  430;  Frederick  Eby,  Op.  Cit.  pp.  290-91; 
R.  N.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.  290,  340:  Eugene  C.  Barker,  ed.,  Texas 
History  .  .  .  (Dallas,  1929),  pp.  514-26. 
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in  the  Morrill  Act  gave  the  Grangers  their  cue.  Unable  to 
abide  the  "Literary"  character  of  the  A.  &  M.  College 
near  Bryan  any  longer,  the  Texas  State  Grange  demanded 
that  an  experimental  farm  be  established  at  the  College, 
and  that  the  College  live  up  to  the  instructional  stipula- 
tions of  the  Morrill  Act.  Governor  Roberts,  in  his  capacity 
of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  A.  &  M.  met  the  Board 
in  Austin  in  January  of  1879.  Since  the  terms  of  office  for 
the  Board  would  terminate  at  the  current  sitting  of  the 
Legislature,  the  members  had  all  committed  themselves 
to  resolutions  which  they  were  sure,  if  favorably  acted 
upon  by  the  Legislature,  would  bring  A.  &  M.  as  a  school 
in  line  with  the  constitutional  provisions.  The  "unques- 
tionable facts"  that  lay  at  the  base  of  these  resolutions 
give  a  clear  indication  of  what  had  happened  both  to  the 
Morrill  and  the  "industrial  education"  ideas  when  they 
crossed  the  Texas  border. 

Governor  Oran  Milo  Roberts,  presenting  the  situation 
to  the  Legislature  in  his  message  on  Public  Schools 
enunciated  as  curious  a  mixture  of  the  theories  of  Indus- 
trial education  as  the  literature  affords.  Taking  the  line 
that  Felix  Adler  had  called  "unenlightened,"  Governor 
Roberts  said  that  Congress  had  established  these  schools 
"to  educate  skilled  laborers,  as  they  are  taught  in 
Europe,  and  thereby  secure  skilled  labor  at  home,  instead 
of  importing  it  from  abroad  as  has  always  been  hereto- 
fore done  to  a  very  large  extent,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  this  continent  by  Europeans."  Twisting  both 
Morrill's  and  Delia  Vos'  idea  further,  the  Governor  said: 

That  those  who  are  highly  educated  in  literature 
and  the  sciences  generally  are  seldom  found  to 
spend  their  lives  between  the  plow  handles,  or  in 
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the  work  shop  or  otherwise,  where  such  learning 
is  or  can  be  made  contributary  to  the  elevation  or 
improvement  of  labor. 

Motivated  either  by  an  absence  of  understanding  or 
by  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Texas  economy,  Roberts 
believed  that  the  State  needed  skilled  laborers  much  more 
than  it  did  "men  learned  in  literature  and  science  .  .  ." 
Bowing  to  the  Granger  thrust,  Roberts  took  the  ground 
that  "Agriculture  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  the 
great  interest  in  Texas,  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  in  aid  of  it."  If  the  suggestions  of 
the  retiring  Board  of  A.  &  M.  were  accepted  Roberts  was 
sure : 

that  the  production  of  Texas  may  be  largely  in- 
creased, if  not  doubled,  by  the  same  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  if  practical  scientific  knowledge 
in  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  could  be 
imparted  generally  throughout  the  country  to 
those  who  do  and  will  follow  those  pursuits 
through  life.  And  thereby  the  National  wealth  will 
be  increased,  individual  prosperity  promoted,  and 
the  dignity  of  labor  secured. 

The  suggestions  of  the  College  authorities  which  lay 
at  the  base  of  the  Board's  resolutions  were  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  Governor's  grand  scheme.  Showing 
more  of  the  manual  labor  philosophy  of  the  Armstrong 
variety,  the  A.  &  M.  authorities  had  recommended  that 
their  current  system  of  elective  schools  be  abolished  and 
a  well  arranged  curriculum  of  four  years'  study  be 
substituted,  allowing  the  Latin  and  Spanish  languages 
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as  optional  studies,  but  excluding  Greek  and  French,  and 
making  a  certain  amount  of  daily  labor  on  farm  or  in 
shop  compulsory.2 

The  College  authorities  received  a  good  deal  in  the 
resultant  reorganization.  By  legislative  enactment,  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  could  appoint  from  the  Senato- 
rial district  three  students  who  would  attend  the  College 
free  of  charge;  but  who  had  to  enroll  in  either  the  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  course  either  by  their  appoint- 
ment or  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  College. 
Pay  students  could  make  their  own  selections.  The  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  languages  was  optional  and  was 
allowed  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  major  emphasis  of  the  College. 

The  trade  school  orientation  of  the  college  near  Bryan 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  never  bet- 
ter underscored  than  in  its  appointments  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  philosophy.  The  farm  of  2,416  acres,  with  230 
acres  fenced,  had  some  good  stock,  improved  machinery, 
an  orchard,  a  vineyard,  and  vegetable  garden.  There 
were  also  within  the  College  well-equipped  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  a  drawing  academy,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  meteorological  instruments  from  the  United 
States  Signal  Office.  The  mechanical  department  had 
carpenter,  forge  and  vise  shops;  wood  working  and  metal 
working  machine  shops,  and  one  "steam  enginery." 


2.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1880,  p.  314;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, 1881,  p.  249;  Commissioner  of  Education,  1882-83,  p.  251; 
"The  College  divides  its  studies  into  eight  departments,  namely:  agri- 
culture; mechanical  engineering  and  drawing;  military  science  and 
tactics;  chemistry;  mathematics;  English  language,  literature  and  His- 
tory; ancient  and  modern  languages;  and  physics."  Three  year  graduates 
received  a  diploma,  but  one  year  additional  advance  study  was  required 
for  degrees  in  civil  or  mechanical  engineering  or  the  bachelor  of  science. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1884-85,  p.  262. 
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The  influence  of  the  Grange  was  felt  in  other  areas  of 
the  life  of  the  College.3  The  Grange  put  up  a  successful 
fight  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege under  the  control  of  its  own  board  of  directors.  Their 
aim  had  been  to  separate  the  A.  &  M.  College  from  any 
connection  with  the  University  of  Texas  altogether,  the 
creation  of  which,  at  long  last,  had  helped  the  college  to 
concentrate  upon  its  specialty.  Granger  agitation,  no 
doubt,  kept  the  orientation  of  the  college  in  the  sphere 
of  practical  agriculture,  and  the  Hatch  Act  served  to 
implement  this  orientation.  Well  indeed  might  Governor 
Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  while  pointing  out  A.  &  M/s 
"comparative  freedom  from  those  allurements  to  evil  and 
waste  of  opportunity  so  prevalent  in  city  life,"  sing  the 
Granger  refrain  when  he  said: 

Since  farming  is  beyond  question  the  leading  and 
most  industry  of  our  state,  prosperity  to  it  bringing 
prosperity  to  all,  this  College  so  vitally  effecting 
the  concerns  of  this  important  part  of  our 
population  should  be  properly  equipped  in  every 
.  .  .  detail  .  .  . 

The  twisting  of  the  Morrill  idea  by  the  Granger  agita- 
tion betrayed  a  confusion  in  its  application  in  Texas 
which  may  have  been  justified  by  the  actual  economic 
conditions  of  the  region.  However,  when  industrial  educa- 
tion was  applied  to  the  State's  efforts  for  Negro  education 
at  Prairie  View,  the  dominance  of  the  Hampton-Tuskegee 


3.  J.  J  .Lane,  History  of  Education  in  Texas  (Washington,  1903)  pp. 
56-57;  Message  (of  Governor  L.  S.  Ross)  to  the  Twenty-second  Legisla- 
ture, January  13,  1891,  Governors'  Messages,,  pp.  670-71;  for  the  general 
early  Histories  of  the  land-grant  colleges  see  E.  C.  Kirkland,  Op.  Cit. 
pp.  493-94. 
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philosophy  is  clearly  evident.  President  James,  while 
convinced  that  Prairie  View  was  well  managed  and  im- 
pressed with  the  students'  performance  in  the  academic 
subjects  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  was  struck  with  the 
fact  that  Hampton  Institute  had  made  $25,000  in  1881 
from  student  work  on  farm  and  in  shops  of  the  campus. 
To  be  sure  Prairie  View  had  State  students,  but  an 
expanded  farm,  thought  James,  would  allow  more  self- 
supporting  students  and  expand  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  school.4 

Principal  E.  H.  Anderson,  the  successor  to  Minor, 
was  too  busy  with  his  troubles  to  give  consideration  to 
theories  of  industrial  education  at  this  juncture.  What 
must  have  been  the  feeling  of  this  son  of  Tennessee  and 
Fisk  when  he  looked  out  over  Kirby's  acres  in  the  spring 
of  1882  and  viewed  the  wreckage  about  him!  The  late 
February  storm  had: 

swept  away  the  laundry,  barn  and  outhouses  and 
almost  every  panel  of  fencing.  The  building  used 
as  a  chapel  and  dormitory  for  young  men  was 
thrown  from  its  blocks  and  greatly  damaged.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  large  ladder  which  stood  against 
the  house  on  the  side  opposite  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  sixteen  young  men  occupying  the 
building  would  in  all  probability  have  been  killed. 

Worse  still  for  this  soft  spoken  man  of  high  integrity, 
the  little  school  was  in  arrears  with  its  obligations  be- 
cause of  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  between  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Comptroller  about  the  auditing 


4.  Report   of   the   Conditions   of   the  Prairie   View   School  March   27, 
1882  (Austin,  1882)  passim. 
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of  the  Prairie  View  accounts,  and  had  had  to  rely  on 
the  offers  of  Houston  and  Galveston  merchants  to  meet 
its  payroll.  To  be  sure,  the  little  school,  in  the  best  Fellen- 
berg-Armstrong  tradition,  had  been  able  to  repair  its 
fences  and  feed  itself  from  its  garden  with  the  labor  of 
its  students;  but  the  school,  with  fifty  students,  was 
crowded.  Even  President  James  admitted  that  the  school 
was  too  small  "to  meet  even  a  respectable  fraction  of 
the  demand  which  now  exists  for  intelligent  colored 
teachers  in  Texas."  Galling  also  to  this  precise  man 5  was 
the  fact  that  on  account  of 

the  different  degrees  of  advancement  of  the  pupils 
when  admitted  to  the  school,  and  the  limited  time 
they  are  allowed  to  remain,  we  have  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  have  a  fixed  course  of  study. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  Principal  Anderson 
felt  a  little  more  optimistic.  Negro  citizens  in  the  state 
were  showing  a  commendable  appreciation  of  the  school, 
and  word  had  come  in  from  County  Judges,  school 
officials  and  Summer  Normals  attesting  the  thoroughness 
of  the  preparation  of  Prairie  View's  products.  The  patrons 


5.  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  December  9,  1882 
(Austin,  1883)  passim.  The  problem  of  classifying  ill-prepared  students 
remained  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Normal.  The  standards  of 
admission  were  constantly  violated  because  of  the  inability  of  students 
to  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  This  was  true  even  for  teachers 
who  had  taught  from  three  to  seven  years. 

Professor  E.  H.  Anderson,  the  second  Principal,  was  born  September 
2,  1850  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  came  to  Prairie  View,  a  Fisk  graduate, 
to  open  the  Normal.  There  is  an  unconfirmed  statement  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery,  master  of  "Liendo"  plantation  adjoining 
the  Campus,  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  job.  Professor  Anderson 
died  October  29,  1885,  at  Prairie  View.  E.  H.  Anderson  and  his  brothers 
were  trained  for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
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in  the  community  had  voted  to  place  the  community 
school  at  the  campus  in  order  that  the  Normal  students 
might  supplement  theory  with  practice.  The  Normal  did 
not  have  an  appropriate  room  for  the  first  laboratory 
school,  but  the  patrons  had  made  a  contribution  and  the 
State  was  sure  to  do  its  part  in  getting  the  training  school 
out  of  the  old  kitchen  where  it  was  located.  The  farm 
and  garden  supplied  the  table  despite  the  storm  damage, 
and  brought  from  tire  market  S200  to  $300.  The  house  for 
the  teachers  and  the  main  men's  dormitorv  needed  new 
roofs,  but  he  thought  that  "the  economy  of  repairing 
old  building  every  year  is  questionable." 

But  whatever  the  Principal  may  have  been  to  his 
masters,  one  of  the  greatest  compensations  of  his  job 
was  to  know  that  he  was  lord  of  all  he  surveyed — the 
new  master  on  Kirby's  plantation.  If  he  was  a  wise  man 
with  great  heart,  whatever  the  storm  of  politics  or  prej- 
udice, he  became  a  blessing  to  his  people.  Unlike  the 
heads  of  the  other  schools  around  him,  he  was  a  creature 
of  the  State  and  at  its  mercy.  Indeed  State  money  kept 
his  classrooms  filled.  Then,  as  now,  the  people  he  served 
had  little  or  no  voice  in  his  selection  and,  by  the  same 
token,  could  not  come  to  his  rescue  in  a  crisis.  He  had 
no  right  to  speak  either  to  the  governor  or  to  the  legisla- 
ture without  permission  from  Bryan.  If  he  were  a  rogue, 
there  were  those  to  use  him  to  the  detriment  of  his  race. 
If  he  were  an  honest  man,  his  virtue  would  often  be  its 
own  reward.  Knave  or  fool,  he  was  master  at  Prairie  View. 

Whatever  message  Jack  W.  Green  brought  from  the 
powers  that  be  as  he  rode  on  horseback  from  the  daily 
run  to  Hempstead  for  the  mail,  the  quiet  puritanical 
atmosphere  was  seldom  disturbed.6  Study  and  more  study 


6.  Recorded  Interview,  Jack  W.  Green  (class  of  1883-84)  May  19,  1950. 
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was  the  order  of  Principal  Anderson,  his  brother  L.  C. 
who  was  to  succeed  him  and  Miss  Ewing.  There  was  no 
smoking,  no  dancing,  and  little  or  no  contact  between 
boys  and  girls.  Indeed  the  boys  and  girls  were  housed 
in  different  buildings — the  girls  in  old  Kirby.  Occasionally 
there  was  a  social  under  the  flickering  kerosene  lights  of 
Kirby,  or  in  the  afternoon  for  a  brief  period  the  boys 
might  play  a  game  of  ball.  There  was  always  Sunday 
when  the  Rev.  Whittaker,  Presiding  Methodist  Elder  and 
Pastor  at  Hempstead,  would  come  over  to  preach  Christ 
crucified.  Then  the  student,  always  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  teachers,  put  on  his  Sunday  best  and  went  to 
the  little  chapel  above  which  the  boys  had  their  rooms.7 
Principal  Anderson  was  not  too  familiar  with  the 
"industrial  education''  idea  broached  to  him  by  President 
James.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Hampton  justification 
for  his  school  and  the  philosophy  implicit  therein.  Had 
not  Armstrong  raised  the  basic  question  "what  should  be 
the  character  of  an  educational  institution  devoted  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  South?"  And  did  not  E.  H.  Anderson 
agree  with  his  answer  which  ran: 

Plainly  a  system  is  required  which  shall  be  at  once 
constructive  of  mental  and  moral  worth  and  de- 
structive of  the  vices  characteristic  of  the  slave. 
What  are  these  vices?  They  are  improvidence,  low 
ideas  of  honor  and  morality,  and  a  general  lack  of 
directive  energy,  judgment  and  foresight  .  .  .  His 


7.  The  Chapel  and  boys'  dormitory  were  in  a  small  building  30  by 
40  feet,  the  chapel  on  the  first  floor  and  the  dorm  on  the  second.  The 
dorm  was  divided  into  12  rooms  where  the  boys  slept  four  to  a  room 
and  two  to  a  bed.  There  was  one  heater  in  the  hall  but  none  in  the 
rooms.  Heating  fuel  was  wood  and  the  water  was  supplied  by  one  cistern 
situated  between  Kirby  and  the  Chapel. 
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deficiencies  of  character  are,  I  believe,  worse  for 
him  and  the  world  than  his  ignorance. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  the  lack  of  intellectual  initiative 
implicit  in  his  post,  Anderson,  with  not  much  longer  to 
live,  thought  it  "wise  and  feasible"  to  provide  "the  young 
colored  men  of  Texas"  the  opportunity  of  learning  trades. 
Death  brought  to  an  untimely  close  in  1884  the 
administration  of  E.  H.  Anderson.  His  brother  and  first 
assistant,  L.  C.  succeeded  him.8  Of  him,  W.  R.  Cavitt  of 
Bryan,  President  of  the  Board,  said,  "Professor  Anderson 
has  given  the  board  satisfaction  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tion which  he  holds."  However,  the  full  measure  of  the 
man  was  early  detected  by  students  and  the  "Agent"  of 
the  Board  alike.  T.  M.  Scott,  agent  of  the  Board,  voices 
the  universal  testimony  of  the  many  who  knew  this  true 
son  of  Fisk  well.  Said  he: 

As  Principal  in  charge,  Professor  L.  C.  Anderson 
has  proved  himself  eminently  qualified.  His  gov- 
ernment is  firm  but  kind.  Gentlemanly  and  quiet 
in  his  deportment,  yet  no  student  stops  to  question 
a  command.  Fearing  his  displeasure,  the  students 
all  love  him  for  his  kindness  and  watchcare  over 
them. 

This  man,  so  intelligent,  so  congenial,  so  fair  minded 
and  considerate,  such  a  great  friend  to  the  student,  came 


8.  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  for  1885-1886  (Austin, 
1887)  passim;  Recorded  interview  Mrs.  Willie  E.  D.  Rogers  Freeman, 
May  19,  1950;  "He  had  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  State  officials  from  the  beginning,  as  it  was  customary 
to  call  him  in  consultation  on  matters  as  a  whole  on  expansion,  disci- 
pline and  improvement  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  State  of  Texas," 
A.  W.  Jackson,  A   Sure  Foundation,  (Houston)   pp.  556-557. 
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to  the  principalship  at  a  time  when  the  winds  of  con- 
fusion were  badly  mixing  the  Armstrong  with  the  Slater 
and  the  Russian  brand  of  Industrial  Education.  However, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  indication  that  L.  C.  Anderson  saw 
the  broader  implications  of  the  varying  philosophies  of 
industrial  education,  or  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  adjunct  to  a  creative  teaching 
program  in  the  best  Armstrong-Washington  tradition. 
When  the  shifting  emphasis  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Agent 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Board's  own  caution  are 
thrown  into  the  pattern,  this  mixture  of  motives  and 
ideas  becomes  clearer  if  less  understandable. 

The  moralism  of  Hampton  mixed  with  the  materialism 
of  the  Washington-Slater  approach  had  resulted  in  a 
philosophy  which  in  Dr.  Washington's  own  words  ran 
as  follows:9 

In  our  industrial  teaching  we  keep  three  things  in 
mind:  first,  that  the  student  shall  be  so  educated 
that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
exist  now,  in  the  part  of  the  South  where  he  lives 
— in  a  word,  to  be  able  to  do  the  thing  which  the 
world  wants  done;  second,  that  every  student  who 
graduates  from  the  school  shall  have  enough  skill, 
coupled  with  intelligence  and  moral  character,  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  others; 
third,  to  send  every  graduate  out  feeling  and 
knowing  that  labor  is  dignified  and  beautiful — to 


9.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Up  From  Slavery,  An  Autobiography  (New 
York,   1900)  pp.  312  passim. 

L.  C.  Anderson  was  born  in  Memphis  in  1853.  He,  like  his  brother, 
was  graduated  from  Fisk  and  trained  for  the  Ministry.  Before  coming 
to  Prairie  View,  L.  C.  Anderson  taught  at  Tuskegee  Institute  with 
Booker  T.  Washington.  He  became  the  third  Principal  on  the  death  of 
his  brother. 
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make  each  one  love  labor  instead  of  trying  to 
escape  it. 

Anderson  understood  the  moralism  of  Hampton  and 
grasped,  along  with  T.  M.  Scott,  the  optimistic  economic 
materialism  of  the  Slater- Washington  approach.  First, 
and  last  a  teacher  trainer,  Andersons  little  school  stood 
to  profit  by  the  confusion  of  ideas. 

T.  M.  Scott  took  up  the  issue  where  President  James 
had  left  off  by  "respectfully"  suggesting,  in  the  best 
Granger  tradition,  that  a  system  of  "agricultural  indus- 
trial" training  be  instituted  if  colored  teachers  could  be 
found  for  the  job,  "thereby  enabling  all  students  to  pay  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  education,  and  as  a  result 
training  them  to  self  support."  The  Board,  recently 
escaped  from  the  Granger  hammer  and  confronted  by  a 
petition  from  the  Negro  citizens  to  the  legislature  for  a 
"Colored  Industrial  School,"  was  not  too  enthusiastic. 
W.  R.  Cavitt,  chairman  of  the  Board,  did  not  think 
Negroes  were  ready  for  a  "strictly  industrial"  school.  He 
felt  that  the  Negroes  did  not  want  it  and  would  not 
attend  in  numbers  to  justify  the  expense.  In  fact,  the 
Negroes  needed  teachers  most  and  most  Negroes  wanting 
education  planned  to  teach.  Indeed,  "the  same  argu- 
ment" said  Cavitt,  "will  apply  to  the  University  for 
Colored  Youths.  It  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to  equip  a 
first  class  university,  with  all  appliances  for  instruction, 
with  none  to  enter." 

Obedient  to  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  Cavitt  ex- 
pressed the  willingness  of  the  board  to  put  in  Industrial 
Education  whenever  the  State  provided  the  funds.  But  a 
by-product  of  this  discussion  was  to  have  long-range 
implication  for  the  development  of  the  little  Normal. 
Here  on  this  spot,  the  graveyard  of  so  many  experiments 


in  education,  Cavitt  wished  to  father  an  educational 
monstrosity.  Said  he: 

But  why  not  make  Prairie  View  Normal  School  the 
nucleus  of  all  the  educational  interest  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  State?  First,  and  appro- 
priately first,  it  is  the  training  school  of  teachers. 
Such  industrial  features  may  next  be  added  as 
the  demand  arises,  until  full  instruction  is  reached 
in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  and  finally, 
when  the  people  are  ready  for  them,  colleges  for 
classical  and  literary  education  and  the  learned 
professions  may  be  established. 

Though  Cavitt  predicted  that  many  years  would  roll 
by  before  the  State  would  be  confronted  with  the  ultimate 
problem,  he  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  beginning  of 
the  unrelated  diversification  of  the  Prairie  View  instruc- 
tional program  which  has  made  possible,  nay  unneces- 
sary, the  creation  of  any  philosophy  of  education  save 
"wait  and  see." 

Professor  Anderson,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
discussion  of  this  educational  revolution  out  of  the  North, 
remained  primarily  interested  in  teacher  preparation 
along  the  lines  of  the  Armstrong  philosophy.  Heartened 
by  the  growing  appreciation  of  Texas  Negroes  and  whites 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Normal,  Anderson  asked  the  Board 
tc  extend  the  period  of  training  beyond  a  year  to  the 
end  that  the  students  would  be  better  prepared.  It 
pleased  the  principal  that  his  students  went  forth  to  buy 
homes  and  by  their  example  teach  respect  for  law,  good 
citizenship,  and  industrious  morality.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  admission  requirements  and  period 
of  training  were  too  low  and  limited;  but  happily  the 
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Board  had  allowed  some  students  to  come  another  year, 
and  the  Board  itself,  while  justifying  the  short  training 
period  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  to  spread  the 
benefits  to  as  many  Negroes  as  possible,  made  direct 
request  to  the  governor  that  something  be  done  about 
the  situation. 

The  very  fact  that  he  had  no  problem  finding  em- 
ployment for  his  graduates,  98%  of  them  teaching  and 
most  of  these  in  the  rural  areas,  made  L.  C.  Anderson, 
like  most  of  his  successors,  conscious  of  the  need  to  do  a 
better  job.  To  be  sure,  the  course  of  study  had  been 
improved  in  the  two  years  preceeding;  but  the  school 
was  so  crowded  and  the  training  period  so  short  that 
they  could  prepare  only  for  bare  teaching.  They  had 
been  able  to  do  something  about  the  Armstrong-Wash- 
ington ideals  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  morality.  The 
students  helped  with  all  of  the  work.  The  school  garden 
supplied  the  "board"  department.  Off  the  farm  had  come 
300  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  400  bushels  of  corn,  oats 
and  other  produce  ample  to  winter  the  horses,  cows  and 
hogs.  And  though  the  Normal  was  coeducational,  in  the 
words  of  Captain  Scott 

The  behavior  of  the  students  is  most  admirable. 
Although  young  men  and  women  are  in  at- 
tendance, except  in  classrooms,  at  meals  and 
chapel  service,  they  are  entirely  separate  and  no 
authenticated  case  of  misbehavior  has  been 
established. 

Few  of  the  men  who  have  walked  as  the  new  masters 
over  Kirby's  acres  have  not  been  dreamers — for  it  is  a 
place  to  dream.  Seldom  has  the  bounty  of  this  great 
State  made  it  impossible  to  dream  about  something.  And 
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so  it  was  with  L.  C.  Anderson — this  man  of  sorrow  and 
unbounded  faith.  The  State  had  granted  $7,500  for 
permanent  improvements  at  the  little  Normal,  and  as 
the  hammers  rang,  they  beat  out  the  new  rhythm  of 
destiny  for  Prairie  View.  But  there  was  vision  too.  Of  the 
1,500  acres,  100  of  which  were  detached  from  the  main 
body,  belonging  to  Prairie  View,  Anderson  wanted  400 
or  500  on  the  lower  end  sold,  and  the  money  invested 
in  the  tract  lying  between  the  school  and  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  railroad,  because  "in  a  few  years 
Prairie  View  will  feel  the  need  of  a  broad  open  way  to 
the  railroad." 

While  L.  C.  Anderson  had  the  fault  of  some  of  his 
successors  in  glorying  in  not  using  all  the  money  the 
State  appropriated,  presumably  on  the  principle  that 
pennypinching  in  a  poverty  stricken  set-up  had  some 
educational  virtue,  he  was  essentially  a  hard  worker,  a 
builder.  He  earned  every  penny  of  his  $1,200  salary.  He 
had  to  supervise  his  four  teacher  faculty,  and  the  next 
minute  overlook  the  laboratory  school  with  its  thirty-five 
pupils.  Another  day  found  him  at  the  farm  checking  its 
plows,  mowers  and  wagons,  its  barns  with  the  man-of-all- 
work  that  assisted  him.  He  had  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
over  the  two  horses,  four  mules,  thirty-five  head  of  cattle, 
and  forty  head  of  hogs  belonging  to  the  State. 

Anderson  s  heart  went  out  to  the  104  students  trying 
to  study  under  cramped  and  crowded  conditions.  He 
faced,  like  all  of  his  successors,  the  hopeless  dilemma  of 
stretching  limited  facilities  to  meet  a  crying  need.  How- 
ever, the  Board  and  its  Agent,  as  they  have  seldom  failed 
to  do,  stood  firmly  at  his  back.  The  campus  proper  was 
enlarged  and  the  grounds  improved.  The  older  buildings 
were  being  renovated  and  new  buildings  built.  A  large 
two-story  frame  structure  for  classrooms,  twenty  sleeping 
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rooms  for  girls,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  board  of 
directors  went  up  costing  $5,228.56.  $4,000  built  a  brick, 
fireproof  dining  hall  with  kitchen  and  pantry.  Two  cis- 
terns were  built  to  catch  the  water  from  the  Principal's 
home,  the  dining  hall  and  the  girl's  dormitory,  with  one 
suggested  for  Pickett  Hall  to  catch  water.  A  $50  potato 
house  was  built  and  $100  worth  of  fruit  trees  was  pur- 
chased for  an  orchard.  L.  C.  Anderson  must  have  been  a 
busy  man  indeed. 

The  quiet  atmosphere  of  disciplined  pastorial  educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  this  man  who  had  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  Booker  Washington  was  to  be 
disburbed  and  influenced  by  forces  far  from  the  bounds 
of  the  little  Normal.  The  whole  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  industrial  education  with  its  agricultural  orenta- 
tion  was  given  impetus  by  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act 
in  1887.10  Texas  stood  to  gain  $15,000  from  the  federal 
coffers  for  an  Agricultural  Experiment  station.  Not  only 
did  the  little  Normal  stand  to  profit  by  this  piece  of 
Federal  Legislation,  but  from  the  action  of  the  State  as 
well.  The  Twentieth  Legislature  had  taken  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  appropriated 


10.  "The  early  history  of  the  Morrill  Act  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  Agricultural  experimentation  to  discover  new  facts  and  to  test  theories. 
European  nations,  notably  England,  had  answered  the  Necessity  by  the 
establishment  of  Agricultural  experiment  stations.  Connecticut  happened 
to  be  the  first  state  to  make  appropriations  directly  for  this  purpose. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Yale  College  had  been  a 
pioneer  in  instruction  in  Agricultural  chemistry,  and  S.  W.  Johnson  of 
the  Yale  Scientific  School  successfully  led  the  agitation  which  secured 
the  establishment  in  1875  of  a  state  agricultural  experiment  station 
financed  by  a  private  gift  and  state  appropriations.  After  other  states  had 
followed  Connecticut's  example  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  movement  .  .  ."  Edward  C.  Kirkland,  Op.  cit.,  p. 
494. 
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E.  H.  Anderson 
Second  Principal 


L.  C.  Anderson 
Third  Principal 


"for  the  support  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
department  to  be  attached  to  the  Prairie  Veiw  Normal 
School,  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund,"  $5,000  for  the 
next  biennium. 

L.  C.  Anderson's  experience  at  Prairie  View  at  this 
juncture  seems  to  have  brought  him  around  to  a  weighing 
of  the  Armstrong- Washington  tradition  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Washington.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  "cast  down 
your  bucket  where  you  are"  philosophy,  Anderson  awoke 
to  the  truth  that  the  area  of  job  monopoly  for  Negroes 
in  the  South  was  vanishing.  "Who  formeruy  did  the  do- 
mestic work  of  the  South?"  Anderson  asked  himself.11  His 
answer  was  broader  than  the  question.  Said  he,  "We  see 
the  'signs  of  the  time/  and  we  are  getting  ready  to  become 
controlling  members  of  the  real  working  classes."  The 
signs  of  the  times  were  read  in  the  pragmatic  materialism 
of  a  situation  which  was  new  even  to  Washington. 
"Laborers"  observed  this  Preacher-principal. 

are  getting  scarce  in  our  section.  Competition  is 
becoming  sharper;  and  we  are  striving  to  make  our 
labor  sell  to  better  advantage  in  the  markets. 
White  labor  at  the  North  does  a  grade  of  work 
that  belongs  naturally  to  us;  it  is  our  birthright, 
and  I  believe  we  are  preferable,  at  least  in  Dixie. 
This  question  of  labor  is  the  disturbing  one  of  the 
present  and  is  destined  to  still  further  complicate 
politics,  unless  it  is  met  and  solved  in  the  school 
room. 

If  Principal  Anderson  seemed  a  little  late  in  accepting 
the  Slater- Washington  philosophy,  he  certainly  showed 


11.  Rockdale  Reporter,  January  17,  1889. 
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little  reticence  in  accommodating  it  to  the  necessities  of 
the  teacher-training  orientation  in  his  statement  to  the 
Board.  While  asserting  that  "our  work  .  .  .  should  be 
made  more  utilitarian"  and  that  "the  industrial  feature 
should  embrace  more  of  those  branches  of  labor  upon 
winch  our  colored  citizens  are  entirely  dependent,"  L.  C. 
Anderson  still  held  that  "this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out materially  changing  the  literary  instruction  given  by 
gradually  adding  and  further  developing  the  industrial 
features  welcomed,  with  such  entire  unanimity  by  the 
colored  population  of  Texas."  Anderson  thought  the 
State's  action  "eminently  wise,"  for  the  spreading  of 
correct  ideas  about  labor  was  necessary  "for  those  who 
till  the  soil"  and  "who  do  such  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  Texas." 

That  the  Principal  and  the  Agent  of  the  Board, 
Captain  T.  M.  Scott,  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  the 
meaning  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  State's  action  is 
eminently  clear.12  In  rebuttal  of  Anderson's  enthusiasm, 
Scott  maintained  that  it  was  not  designed  to  make  Prairie 
View  a  trade  school.  The  industrial  features  were  added 
for  the  purpose  of  including  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  colored  race  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and,  in  a  measure,  training  them  in  those  industries  that 
teach  that  the  farmer  and  mechanic  may  be  as  learned 
and  respected  as  the  members  of  other  professions,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  become  more  useful  to  their  people 
and  better  citizens  of  the  state. 

The  clash  in  philosophies  did  not  deter  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  law.  With  a  fine  eye  for  propriety, 
Professor  Randolph,  a  Hampton  graduate,  was  summoned 


12.   Report  of  the  Prairie  View   Normal   School,   1888   (Austin,   1889) 
passim. 
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to  take  charge  of  the  "Industrial"  work,  and  Professor 
Ferguson,  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee,  was  secured  to  take 
the  work  in  agriculture.  Whatever  work  that  had  been 
done  along  these  lines  before  this  time  was  not  formal, 
and  had  been  done  by  the  man-of-all-work  and  the 
students  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal.  However, 
with  the  appropriation  of  the  Twentieth  Legislature  and 
the  securing  of  the  services  of  Randolph  and  Ferguson, 
the  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  in  the 
present  framework  of  the  college  might  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  inaugurated.  Miss  Sallie  Ewell,  a  former 
graduate  of  Prairie  View  was  placed  in  charge  of  what 
was  known  at  the  time  as  "the  girls  industrial  depart- 
ment." From  this  beginning  the  work  in  Domestic  Science 
or  Home  Economics,  as  it  has  been  variously  known,  was 
created  in  the  college. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  full-time  teacher,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  in  a  brick  shop  constructed  especially  for 
the  purpose,  young  men  were  to  receive  instruction  in 
carpentry  and  elementary  mechanics,  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember of  1888.  There  were  benches  for  thirty-six  students 
and  twenty-four  complete  sets  of  the  latest  bench  wood- 
working tools.  For  classroom  instruction,  the  student  used 
Goss'  Bench  Work  in  Wood.  The  hour  in  class  was  sup- 
plemented daily  with  one  and  a  half  hours  practice 
work  in  the  best  tradition  of  Tuskegee.  Principal  Ander- 
son was  very  pleased  with  the  possibilities  of  savings 
in  the  repair  work  done  by  the  students  around  the 
campus. 

Armed  with  F.  A.  Gulley's  First  Lessons  in  Agricul- 
ture, Professor  Ferguson  entered  his  class  in  the  fall  of 
1888  for  the  hour  long  session  of  "scientific"  instruction  in 
elementary  agriculture.  The  one  and  a  half  hour  in 
practical  field  work  was  spent  in  on-the-spot  study  of 
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gardening,  horticulture  and  general  farming.  The  student 
was  taught  elementary  "soils,"  made  experiments  in  the 
different  ways  of  cultivating  plants,  in  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
in  the  art  of  grafting,  budding,  and  transplanting  trees, 
and  studied  care  of  the  stock  and  cattle.  In  addition,  the 
students  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  about  fifty  acres 
of  corn  and  oats,  and,  as  of  old,  cultivated  the  garden 
which  furnished  many  of  the  vegetables  used  in  the 
boarding  department  of  the  school. 

Coextensive  with  the  work  in  elementary  agriculture, 
The  Experiment  Station  Council  of  the  senior  school, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Hatch  Act,  chose  Prairie  View 
as  a  branch  station  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Experimental  Section  of 
Texas.  Ground  was  selected  and  prepared  to  set  out  a 
variety  of  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  make  experiments  with 
grains  and  grasses. 

The  Hampton  admonition  that  "every  girl  had  to  be 
able,  before  she  graduated,  to  make  a  dress  for  herself 
and  cook  a  good  meal"  had  fallen  on  fertile  ground.  What 
preparation  Miss  Sallie  Ewell,  former  graduate  of  the 
little  Normal  had  for  the  Girls  Industrial  Department 
is  not  known.  However,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  Miss  Ewell 
walked  into  a  room  fitted  up  with  sewing  machines, 
tables,  charts,  and  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  proper 
instruction  in  measuring,  cutting,  fitting,  making  and 
mending  garments  and  household  linen.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  teach  "hand"  and  "machine"  sewing.  The  overall 
intent  of  the  instruction  revealed  clearly  its  domestic 
service  orientation  in  the  skills  that  were  allied  to  the 
sewing  course.  "Girls,"  said  Principal  Anderson,  "are 
taught  to  take  care  of  the  home";  and  though  they  used 
a  text  in  the  sewing  room,  they  were  expected  to  know 
how  to  "wash,  iron,  and  cook"  and  make  "home  pleasant 
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and  attractive."  Here  in  the  little  30  x  20  foot  sewing 
room,  and  in  the  allied  kitchens  and  laundry  of  the 
campus,  the  training  of  the  former  female  house  servants 
of  the  Kirby  plantation  was  revived  in  its  very  shadow, 
and  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  was  born. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Principal  Anderson  and  the  agent 
of  the  Board  was  unbounded.  They  thought  the  students 
were  enthusiastic,  and  the  hammers  rang  with  new  con- 
struction. The  Brick  Shop  for  the  mechanical  work,  cost- 
ing $3,000  was  complete  and  additional  acres  were 
enclosed  for  cultivation  and  hog  pasture.  Two  cottages 
for  teachers,  costing  $1,250  were  to  be  built,  and  the 
$20,000  "large,  conveniently  arranged,  handsome  brick 
Academic  building,"  with  offices,  a  room  for  the  Board, 
classrooms,  and  many  other  features  was  in  the  process 
of  completion.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity,  T.  M. 
Scott  observed 

As  industrial  schools  are  always  more  costly  to 
maintain  than  a  mere  literary  school,  there  will  be 
required  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  continual 
expenditure  of  money  .  .  .  the  sum  of  $2,500  per 
annum.  Thus  to  maintain  the  Prairie  View  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  .  .  .  will  require  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $12,500. 

Well  might  "Agent"  Scott  call  attention  to  these  sums 
because  his  busy  talents,  for  which  Principal  Anderson 
had  nothing  but  high  praise,  already  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  "printing"  as  a  new  industry,  and  blacksmithing, 
both  of  which  were  eventually  added  before  the  Anderson 
Administration  closed.  The  Normal  function,  though  now 
appearing  a  little  tame  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  new 
departments,  still  had  its  adherents,  and  most  of  the 
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students  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  principal,  the  agent 
of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  by  their  obvious  success  as 
teachers  and  the  growing  monopoly  of  the  school  on  the 
jobs  of  the  public  school. 

The  Anderson  honeymoon  did  not  last  long,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  were  not 
kind  to  him.  He  had  already  known  death  in  his  im- 
mediate family,  and  though  the  Board  continued  to  have 
high  praise  for  his  work,13  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  trouble.  Already  Curry,  at  the  head  of  the  combined 
Slater-Peabody  fund,  was  rewriting  the  philosophy  of 
industrial  education  in  a  way  to  rescue  the  Negro  from 
the  village  artisan  class,  and  make  him  an  industrial 
worker  in  the  Russian  sense  of  the  word.  Already  the 
storm  was  breaking,  even  in  Texas,  about  the  division 
of  the  money  of  the  second  Morrill  Act.  This  was  enough 
to  have  bewildered  men  of  greater  strength  than 
Anderson  and  his  Board. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  over  these 
painful  situations  in  a  cloud  of  mutual  congratulations 
and  over-florid  praise  for  the  work  of  the  school  and 
its  graduates.  Both  could  busy  themselves  with  the  rou- 
tine cares  of  providing  more  dormitory  space  for  the 
students  and  defending  the  school  against  the  bitter 
attacks  of  the  Republicans  and  Populists  who,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  slashing  the  Democrats  at  every  opportunity. 

Prairie  View  profited  by  this  trouble.  The  Democrats, 
as  usual,  threw  buildings  and  facilities  wild  at  Anderson 
in  an  attempt  to  out-strip  the  criticism  emanating  both 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Republican  and  Populist 


13.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Prairie  View 
Normal  School  for  the  two  years  ending  December  15,  1890  (Austin, 
1890)  passim. 
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critics.14  Under  a  Committee  from  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  composed  of  President  Ross  and 
Professor  Whitlock,  a  two-story  dining  hall-dormitory 
was  built  costing  $5,000.  $3,000  more  went  into  four 
homes  for  Professors,  and  a  Hempstead  contractor  made 
the  low  bid  of  $5,000  for  a  blacksmith  shop  completely 
outfitted.  The  artesian  well,  to  replace  the  cisterns  and 
the  creeks  consumed  money,  for  at  850  feet  the  water 
still  eluded  discovery.  The  new  industrial  departments 
consumed  $15,000  of  the  record  $39,700  appropriation, 
and  one  third  of  the  $12,000  appropriation  for  salaries 
was  paid  to  officials  of  A.  &  M.  College  out  of  the  Prairie 
View  budget.  L.  C.  Anderson  $1600,  Agriculture's  W.  B. 
Woodruffs  $1000,  and  Mechanic  Art's  E.  H.  Holmes' 
$1000  topped  an  eleven  man  faculty  payroll  of  $9,225. 
Already  such  future  giants  as  C.  W.  Luckie  in  history, 
literature  and  Latin,  Paul  Bledsoe,  a  mere  assistant  in 
science,  and  Miss  H.  F.  Kimbro,  "Preceptress"  and  in 
charge  of  the  ladies  were  on  hand. 

The  very  growth  of  the  school  plant,  the  faculty,  and 
the  student  body  placed  a  strain  on  Principal  Anderson. 
The  plant,  that  originally  cost  less  than  $20,000  was 
worth  three  times  that  amount.  The  strain  began  to  tell. 
The  new  barn  burned,  but  worse  still  all  of  the  work 
T.  M.  Scott  did  as  agent  fell  on  the  Principal  when  the 
agent  was  no  more.  Little  things  bothered  him.  He 
remembered  that  the  organ  had  been  around  since  1879, 
his  faculty  (as  usual)  was  over- worked,  there  was  not 
enough  room  for  the  students,  the  library  facilities  were 
improved,  but  not  adequate.  The  unrelieved  optimism 
of  the  Principal  broke  before  the  traditional  "common 


14.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Prairie  View 
Normal  School  near  Hempstead,  Texas  (Austin,   1895)  passim. 
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labor"  concept  of  education  held  by  the  parent  school 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  faculty  and  officials  at  Prairie 
View.  Said  Mr.  Anderson: 

The  responsibilities  of  the  school  and  the  work 
have  increased  to  such  proportions  that  some  spe- 
cial aid  should  be  given  the  management.  The 
Principal  has  continued  to  do  school-room  duty, 
attend  to  general  and  detailed  interest  of  the 
school,  care  for  the  discipline  of  the  institution  and 
keep  his  own  books  until  he  greatly  fears  that  none 
is  well  done  where  so  much  is  required.  He  has  not 
complained,  but  hopes  that  such  relief  will  be 
given  him  in  the  way  of  additional  help  and 
support  as  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work 
would  suggest. 

Anderson  got  his  clerk.  Was  it  enough?  Perhaps  he 
had  laid  the  trap  for  himself  by  his  sustained  optimism — 
or  perhaps  the  Boards  had  been  so  impressed  by  his 
ability  that  they  did  not  know  he  had  a  temper.  There 
is  tragedy  here,  tragedy  born  of  a  situation  that  fails  to 
allow  a  man  to  express  his  true  sentiments  for  fear  of 
losing  his  own  job  and  throwing  away  some  gain  for  his 
students  and  people.  Every  head  of  this  school  has  lived 
with  that  fear  that  one  day  in  some  unguarded  moment, 
he  or  some  member  of  his  staff  will  say  something  fatal 
to  the  interest  of  the  College.  It  came  to  L.  C.  Anderson 
that  way — almost  by  inadvertance.  D.  A.  Paulus,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  during  a  meeting  of  the  Board  at  the 
Prairie  View  Campus  in  1896,  made  some  deprecating 
remarks  about  Negro  rights.  As  everyone  knew,  who 
knew  anything  about  it  at  all,  that  was  L.  C.'s  fighting 
piece.  He  blew  up.  In  that  brief  period,  eleven  long  years 
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of  service  was  wiped  out.  Prairie  View  has  not  always 
been  fortunate  in  its  Boards.  The  long  record  is  often 
blighted  by  the  low  goals  of  some  members  and  the  open 
antagonism  of  others.  The  job  of  Principal  is  a  thankless 
job,  and  there  is  no  better  example  of  it  than  the  back- 
handed demise  of  the  third  Principal.  L.  C.  Anderson, 
who  was  to  have  thirty-four  more  honorable  years  of 
service  to  Texas  and  Negro  education,  was  fired  as  if  he 
were  the  janitor.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  trap  was  set  to 
reward  a  Democrat,  or  at  least  a  Negro  who  called 
himself  one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  L.  C.  Anderson  and 
his  family  left  Kirby's  tragic  acres  and  went  to  Austin. 
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Part  III 

In  the  Shadow 

of 

Booker  T.  Washington 


"Out  of  the  Nettle,  danger, 
he  plucked  the  flower,  safety. 


VII 


The  Immortal  Blackshear 


If  it  was  true  that  the  Republican  L.  C.  Anderson 
had  been  junked  to  make  a  place  for  the  Democrat  E.  L. 
Blackshear,  the  latter  found  the  atmosphere  of  his  State 
and  region  little  improved  despite  the  fact  of  his  supposed 
political  allegiance.  Solid  Southern  Democrats  knew  what 
had  to  be  done  to  keep  the  Negro  politics  of  education 
or  anything  else  from  access  to  power.  Blackshear  came 
to  Prairie  View  when  the  dynamism  loosed  by  the 
Southern  search  for  a  solution  to  bi-racial  power  had 
already  begun  to  feel  its  way  toward  answers. 

Bourbon  and  Populist  motives  were  badly  mixed  in 
the  common  resort  to  the  expedient  of  "disfranchisement" 
for  Negroes.  Both  reform  and  reaction  were  clearly  visible 
in  the  determination  to  end  the  corrupt  elections  that 
had  for  so  long  been  the  disgrace  of  Southern  politics.1 
If  Negroes  no  longer  held  the  balance  of  power  in  many 
Southern  localities  perhaps  white  men  could  enjoy  the 
civic  stimulation  arising  from  the  clash  of  the  politically 
responsible  over  basic  issues.  Agrarian  radical  and  Bour- 


1.  C.  Van  Woodward,  Origins  of  the  New  South  (The  University  of 
Louisiana  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  1951),  pp.  322-23,  327;  F.  B.  Simkins, 
A  History  of  the  South  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1953),  p.  357. 
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bon  alike  saw  merit  in  trie  pacification  of  the  Negro  by 
destroying  his  hopes  for  place  and  power  in  the  South 
and  thus  improving  relations  between  the  races.  Was 
there  also  not  the  possibility  of  submerging  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  poor  whites  by  keeping  them  distracted 
with  the  empty  issue  of  white  supremacy? 

Whatever  his  politics,  E.  L.  Blackshear  came  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Negro  politics  of  education  when  the 
current  of  economic  discrimination  against  the  traditional 
occupational  monopoly  of  the  Negro  in  certain  basic 
areas  of  the  Southern  economy  was  running  just  as  strong 
as  the  feeling  and  action  against  his  political  influence. 
L.  C.  Anderson,  as  we  have  seen,  intuitively  sensed  the 
coming  of  this  situation,  but  was  poorly  equipped  by 
philosophy  and  institutional  facilities  to  frame  a  coherent 
answer  to  it.  His  personal  inadequacy  simply  mirrored 
the  general  confusion  among  white  and  Negro  leaders 
alike  when  faced  with  the  drive  of  economic  forces  and 
factors  whose  swift  and  inexorable  march  through  the 
nation  was  pulling  the  South,  however  reluctantly,  toward 
a  new  destiny. 

Industrialization  and  mechanization  was  to  turn  many 
former  "Negro"  jobs  into  the  new  and  growing  "white" 
preserve.  Even  domestic  service  no  longer  stood  unchal- 
lenged as  a  forbidden  area  for  white  labor.2  As  the  labor 
movement  marched  southward  on  the  heels  of  industry, 
Gompers  and  other  leaders  were  willing  to  swallow  seg- 
regation, discrimination  and  outright  exclusion  of  the 
Negro  as  a  pound  of  flesh  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
strained  tolerance  granted  to  their  own  unwanted  organi- 
zations. The  pivotal  position  that  Negroes  had  held  in 
the  trades  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  had  declined  to 


2.  Ibid.,  pp.  360-367. 
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the  extent  of  attracting  the  notice  of  even  the  most  casual 
observer.  Palliative  gestures  by  Northern  capital  in  the 
Southern  economy  gained  the  approval  of  both  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee,  but  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  shrinking  occupational  opportunity  for  the 
Negro  through  the  systematic  whittling  away  of  his  job 
preserve. 

Political  and  economic  proscription  was  accompanied 
by  the  movement  to  make  secure  the  caste  status  for  the 
Negro  which  the  psycho-social  frustration  of  poor  and 
pseudo-middle  class  whites  of  the  region  demanded  as 
compensation  for  their  cultural  and  economic  poverty. 

"Jim  Crow"  statutes  on  the  law  books  of  the  Southern 
states  have  been  deemed  by  some  an  index  of  the  extent 
to  which  Bourbon  regimes  fell  before  the  onslaught  of 
the  poor  white  democracy.3  This  perversion  of  the  con- 
cept of  democracy,  so  typical  of  the  Southern  cities  and 
states  in  this  era,  found  expression  to  the  detriment  of 
the  ordinary  human  rights  of  the  Negro  on  all  levels  of 
government.  Negroes  were  separated  from  whites  on 
trains,  in  train  stations  and  on  street  railways.  Local  jails 
and  even  penitentiaries  as  well  as  asylums  and  institutes 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  new 
democracy.  Education  on  all  levels  became  separate;  and 
the  old  proscription  against  intermarriage  was  strength- 
ened by  a  law  that  decreed  that  even  divorce  statistics 
must  be  kept  by  race.  The  "Jim  Crow"  movement  was  to 
extend  from  residential  areas  to  elevators,  circus  tent 
flaps  and  telephone  booths. 

Blackshear's  tragedy  was  further  accentuated  because 
his  State  and  region  were  in  the  throes  of  a  profound 


3.  Pauli  Murray,  State  Laws  on  Race  and  Color  (Cincinnati,  Women's 
Division  of  Christian   Service,  The   Methodist  Church),   passim. 
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cultural  lag.  The  bitterness  of  the  proscription  against  his 
people  was  fed  by  the  tragic  lack  of  educational  facilities 
for  both  black  and  white  and  the  failure  of  the  "Yankee" 
sponsored  program  of  public  education  in  the  South. 
Because  the  South  could  not  pay  the  cost  of  public 
education  and  half  the  children  of  school  age  did  not 
attend,  illiteracy  was  high,  estimated  in  the  case  of  the 
Negro  at  fifty  per  cent.  Fortunate  as  it  was  for  the 
Southern  region  that  Page,  Alderman,  Mcllver  and 
Aycock  stood  in  the  wings  to  begin  the  drama  of  the 
great  educational  awakening,  from  their  preachments  the 
Blackshears  of  the  South  were  to  find  little  or  no  comfort. 
Blackshear  was  fortunate  in  coming  to  the  helm  of 
Prairie  View  at  a  time  when  the  South  stood  in  the 
twilight  zone  between  two  eras.  Though  the  political 
fortunes  of  his  people  were  in  decline  in  the  state  of 
Texas  and  the  South,  the  door  was  open  for  an  approach, 
a  formula,  which  might  get  at  the  tap  root  of  the  regional 
problem.  The  coming  Southern  educational  awakening 
was  to  bring  organized  Northern  philanthropy  into  the 
Southern  educational  scene.  Robert  Curtis  Ogden, 
wealthy  merchant  capitalist  and  churchman  of  New  York 
City,  who  preached  a  gospel  of  business  idealism,  was 
typical  of  the  new  "realistic"  departure.  A  life-long  friend 
of  General  Armstrong  and  forty-five  years  a  trustee  of 
Hampton,  Ogden  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  old  and  the  new  because  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  philosophy  and  acquainted 
with  the  conservative  white  leaders  of  education  in  the 
South.  Though  time  has  not  demonstrated  the  absolute 
wisdom  of  the  move,  it  was  Ogden  who  got  together 
Northern  capital  and  the  Southern  educators  in  the 
Southern  Education  Conference  and  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board.  Together  North  and  South  discovered  behind 
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the  facade  of  education  apathy  the  tragic  poverty  of  the 
Southern  region. 

The  tragic  poverty  of  the  South  was  to  reveal  for 
Blackshear  and  his  kind  a  bitter  by-product.  The  much 
hailed  educational  revival  of  this  "New  South"  evidenced 
the  same  determination  of  the  currents  of  politics  and 
economics  to  undergird  the  caste  status  for  the  Negro 
with  permanent  timbers.  The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Southern  Educational  Association  held  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  provided  the  occasion  for  a  typical  ideological 
clash  that  clearly  demonstrated  the  confusion  in  the  white 
South  as  to  how  education  as  a  technique  of  social  control 
might  be  used  to  make  permanent  the  caste  status  of  the 
Negro.4 

President  George  T.  Winston  of  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  felt  that  the  industrial 
development  of  the  South  demanded  that  the  Negro  be 
either  improved  or  gotten  rid  of.  Stating  that  their  current 
ideals  and  ambitions  belonged  to  the  distant  future, 
Winston  saw  the  need  for  a  radical  change  in  Negro 
education  for  that  generation  and  many  to  come.  The 
Negro  colleges  of  Law,  of  medicine,  of  theology,  and  of 
literature,  science  and  art  should  be  turned  into  schools 
or  industrial  training  on  the  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
model  and  be  duplicated  in  every  state  or  Congressional 
district  in  the  South.  Indeed,  Winston  believed  that 
expenditures  for  Negro  literary  education  in  the  public 
school  was  wasteful,  and  should  be  put  into  profitable 
and  useful  training  in  industrial  schools,  farms,  shops, 
etc.  The  entire  system  of  public  education  for  the  Negro 
race,  from  top  to  bottom,  should  be  industrial. 

Paul  B.  Barringer  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was 


4.  Commissioner  of  Education  1900-1901,  pp.  510-523. 
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typical  of  many  white  conservative  educators  of  that  time 
and  latter  who  understood  the  long  range  implications 
of  the  logic  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  the  nebulous 
thinking  of  the  devotees  of  Industrial  training.  "It  is  now 
suggested,"  said  Barringer,  "that  the  hope  of  the  Negro 
is  industrial  education.  It  is  hailed  as  a  discovery,  and  it 
is  shrewdly  claimed  that  this  education  will  check  polit- 
ical antagonism.  This  is  a  mistake."  Realizing  that  any 
education  would  be  used  by  the  Negro  politically, 
Barringer  was  ready  to  put  his  basic  question  plainly: 

Shall  we,  having  by  great  effort  gotten  rid  of  the 
Negro  as  a  political  menace,  deliberately  proceed 
to  equip  the  Negro  of  the  future  as  an  economic 
menace?  Shall  we,  knowing  his  primitive  racial 
needs,  arm  him  and  pit  him  against  the  poor  whites 
of  the  South?  Shall  the  educated  classes  of  the 
South  to  whom  the  lower  classes,  both  white  and 
black,  look  for  guidance,  indorse  a  policy  which 
will  certainly  promote  racial  warfare? 

Barringer  was  definitely  against  Industrial  training,  feel- 
ing that  what  the  Negro  needed  most  was  moral  training 
supplemented  by  the  training  of  the  hand  in  simple  skills. 
President  Julius  Dreher  of  Roanoke  College  chose  to 
answer  the  Barringers  of  the  South  with  what  might  be 
considered  a  touch  of  realism.  He  was  prepared  to  agree 
that  the  problem  was  to  so  educate  "the  Negroes  that 
their  relationship  to  the  white  people  may  be  finally  so 
adjusted  that  both  races  may  live  together  peaceably  on  a 
just  economic  and  political  basis."  He  thought  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Negro  would 
remain  in  the  South,  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
would  remain  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
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Negro  would  remain  a  voter.  While  Dreher  professed  to 
look  upon  the  competition  of  industrially  trained  Negroes 
as  a  spur  to  urge  whites  to  higher  levels  of  attainments, 
he  agreed  basically  to  the  thesis  of  character  training  and 
skill  building  in  the  pattern  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 

With  such  obvious  confusion  and  cross-purposes  in  the 
ideology  of  the  conclaves  of  the  so-called  educationally 
awakened  pedagogues  of  the  South,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  Negro  leadership  in  the  politics  of  educa- 
tion would  be  equally  distracted.5  A  sampling  of  a  cross- 
section  of  Negro  leadership  in  the  Church  and  higher 
education  about  the  time  Blackshear  took  over  the 
Principalship  at  Prairie  View  revealed  a  hopeless  diver- 
sity. President  L.  G.  Adkinson  of  New  Orleans  University 
and  Henry  A.  Hill  of  Southern,  while  believing  in  prin- 
ciple in  the  "industrial"  idea,  saw  no  reason  to  curtail 
what  the  Negro  colleges  were  doing  at  the  time.  Bishops 
W.  B.  Derrick  of  New  York,  J.  C.  Embrey,  and  H.  M. 
Turner  at  the  African  Methodist  Church  conclave  in  New 
Orleans  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  need  of  Negro  youth 
of  Industrial  Education  exclusively.  On  the  other  hand 
Bishop  W.  B.  Arnett  of  Ohio,  B.  F.  Lee  and  A.  Grant 
sanctioned  in  essence  Lee's  comment  to  the  effect  that 
he  favored  "the  same  educational  system  that  has  made 
the  white  man  strong  and  great  and  independent." 

The  eve  of  the  Blackshear  administration  brought  the 
statement  of  a  formula  that  was  to  make  tolerable  to 
many  Southerners  any  apology  for  Negro  education,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  masqueraded  under  the  nebulous 
title  of  "Industrial"  education  or  no.  On  September  18, 
1895  reporters  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  caught  the 
magic  words  from  one  ordinary  speaking  performance 


5.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1895-96,  Vol.  2,  pp.  2089  passim. 
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that  punctuated  a  rather  brilliant  day  of  Negro  Oratory. 
Over  the  long  years  that  were  to  follow  "Cast  down  your 
buckets  where  you  are"  and  "No  race  that  has  anything 
to  contribute  to  the  markets  of  the  world  is  long  to  any 
degree  ostracized"  were  to  become  the  working  talisman 
of  a  people  hungry  for  the  promise  of  America  which 
they  saw  all  around  them  and  longed  someday  to  achieve. 
The  whites  in  their  gratitude  for  the  formula,  "In  all 
things  purely  social  we  shall  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers, 
yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  essential  to  mutual 
progress,"  were  to  give  its  spokesman  honors  and  power 
over  both  blacks  and  whites  in  the  South  and  create  a 
legend  of  social  omniscience  for  Booker  T.  Washington 
unequaled  in  the  annals  of  the  South  or  the  Nation.6 

There  will  probably  never  be  a  satisfactory  end  to 
the  argument  of  whether  Booker  T.  Washington  was  the 
most  unprincipled  opportunist  his  race  has  ever  known 
or  a  real  statesman  who  had  taken  the  measure  of  the 
whirlwind  and  sought  to  bring  peace  to  the  troubled 
waters.  Did  he  intuitively  sense  what  the  whites  wanted 
to  hear  and  give  it  to  them?  If  he  did,  he  was  not  the 
last  Negro  to  follow  that  path  to  security  and  prestige. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  true  conservative,  disdaining  to  press 
claims  for  recognition  of  a  people  that  he  did  not  honestly 
think  should  be  granted  without  a  show  of  merit.  Perhaps 
in  this  time  there  was  need  for  both  truth  and  kindness — 
mayhap  the  very  survival  of  his  people  hung  upon  this 
quid  pro  quo.  Who  may  question  the  social  wisdom 
which  will  bring  a  modicum  of  tolerance  and  mercy  in  a 
brutal  age,  and  allow  men  of  irreconcilable  views  to 
achieve  some  common  ground  for  social  action? 


6.  F.  B.  Simkins,  op.  cit.,  518-519;  Commissioner  of  Education,  1895- 
1896,  Vol.  2,  2089. 
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Booker  T.  Washington  had  all  of  the  instincts  for  the 
compromise  that  his  position  demanded.  Taking  a  middle 
ground,  when  questioned  on  his  stand  for  the  much 
touted  "Industrial"  training,  he  achieved  an  ambiguity 
calculated  to  please  all  comers.  He  said: 

"Whether  the  Negro  receives  much  or  little  educa- 
tion; whether  it  be  called  high  or  low,  we  have 
reached  the  point  in  our  development  where  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  are  receiving  their 
education  or  after  they  have  received  it,  be  taught 
to  connect  their  education  with  some  industrial 
pursuit." 

He  took  his  stand  against  unionism  and  for  paternalism 
because  he  must  have  sensed  the  rigors  of  the  caste 
status  in  economic  life.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  excessive  cost  of  real  indus- 
trial education  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  cheapness 
of  literary  training,  and  he  certainly  should  have  known 
the  danger  of  pitting  white  against  black  labor  in  the 
economic  arena  of  the  South.  He  would  have  been  blind 
indeed  not  to  sense  the  inevitability  of  the  conclusion 
reached  by  an  investigator  in  1902  to  the  effect  that 
"Negro  youth  are  being  taught  the  technique  of  a  rapidly 
disappearing  age  of  handiwork." 7 

Given  a  time  in  the  history  of  a  region  or  a  people  it 
is  always  risky  to  read  into  the  background  of  an  actor  on 
some  special  stage  some  special  preparation  fitting  him 
for  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  ahead.  Blackshear 
was  born  in  the  shadow  of  what  was  to  later  become 


7.  Green  and  Woodson,  The  Negro  Wage  Earner  (The  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  Washington,  D.  C,  1902),  p.  200. 
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historic  Tuskegee  Institute.8  He  entered  Tabor  College 
in  Iowa,  and  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
1881,  Blackshear  came  to  Texas  upon  the  invitation  of 
his  friend,  Doctor  H.  T.  Keeling.  His  first  position  in 
Texas  was  that  of  a  rural  school  teacher  in  Bastrop 
County  for  one  year.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
training  destined  him  for  greater  things  in  the  education 
of  Negroes  in  Texas  and  in  time  Blackshear  was  advanced 
to  one  of  the  top  positions,  the  Principalship  of  the 
Negro  High  School  in  Austin.  Serving  in  this  capacity 
until  1895,  Blackshear  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hogg 
as  the  fourth  Principal  of  Prairie  View. 

The  confusion  in  the  aims  of  black  and  white  leader- 
ship of  the  region  was  not  the  only  problem  Blackshear 
was  to  face.  L.  C.  Anderson  had  served  Prairie  View  and 
the  Negro  politics  of  education  for  a  number  of  years 
and  with  a  statesmanship  bound  to  endear  him  to 
Negroes  as  surely  as  it  would  make  him  unacceptable  to 
conservative  whites.  Both  the  wisdom  of  the  change 
and  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Blackshear  were  bound  to 
get  some  searching  scrutiny.  T.  W.  McCall,  writing  from 
one  of  the  vital  centers  of  race  sentiment,  Galveston, 
synthesized  a  good  deal  of  the  natural  antipathy  that  has 
always  arisen  among  Negroes  when  faced  with  the  frus- 
tration of  leaders  chosen  for  them.  Reviewing  Anderson's 


8.  Edward  L.  Blackshear  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  and 
attended  the  public  schools  there.  He  entered  Tabor  College  in  Tabor, 
Iowa  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  graduated  in  1881  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  He  obtained  the  master's  degree  from  Tabor  in  1902. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  1882.  After  a  year  of  public  school  work,  his  health 
failed.  Blackshear  was  never  to  forget  that  the  manual  labor  required 
to  lay  crossties  and  to  stand  telegraph  poles  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  Railroad  gave  him  back  his  health.  His  recovery  permitted 
him  to  re-enter  professional  work  by  accepting  the  Principalship  of  the 
Austin  Negro  high  school. 
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long  service  from  the  formative  years  of  the  institution 
and  his  efforts  to  bring  Prairie  View  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  required  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, McCall  had  nothing  but  praise  for  his  administra- 
tion. "Why,"  McCall  asked,  "such  a  broad  and  progressive 
man  as  he  is  retired  from  the  executive  head  of  such  a 
broad  interest  is  yet  to  be  shown  to  an  inquisitive  and 
dissatisfied  public." 

Recalling  the  fact  that  Blackshear  had  "aspired"  to 
the  Principalship  and  that  he  had  gotten  the  job  because 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat,  McCall  seriously 
doubted  that  Blackshear  had  the  "broadmindedness,  the 
executive  ability  and  the  disciplinary  power"  necessary 
to  successfully  run  Prairie  View.  Placing  his  finger  upon 
the  basic  issue  in  his  parting  shot,  McCall  observed  that 
"it  is  demoralizing  to  our  free  institution  and  discouraging 
to  true  merit  and  manly  courage  when  they  are  pushed 
aside  for  political  preference."  9  Caught  within  the  swirl- 
ing currents  of  disagreements  about  the  aims  and  ends 
of  education  for  Negroes  in  the  South  and  Texas  and 
doubted  by  a  vocal  segment  of  his  Negro  public,  this 
principal  of  Prairie  View  perhaps  faced  a  greater  chal- 
lenge than  that  confronting  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Confronted  by  educational  cynicism  and  confusion, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  political  frustration  of  his  own 
people,  Blackshear  was  certainly  faced  with  stating  a 
policy  for  his  administration  which  would,  to  some  de- 
gree, appease  all  possible  contenders.  In  his  first  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  he  began  the  ideological 
straddle  necessary  to  maintain  his  job.10  The  Normal 
feature  of  the  school  claiming  his  first  attention,  Black- 


9.  Galveston  News,  July  11,   1896. 

10.  Biennial  Report,  1906,  passim. 
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shear  tried  to  lay  two  ghosts  at  the  same  time  by  hinting 
at  a  capacity  to  fill  Texas'  need  "of  teachers  of  the  right 
type  in  order  that  the  Negroes  could  develop  into  a 
harmonious  and  helpful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  state." 
Sensitive  to  the  groundswell  of  Negro  political  protest 
at  the  cavalier  attitude  of  the  State  toward  the  promised 
"University,"  Blackshear  expressed  belief  in  such  an 
institution,  and  appointed  a  faculty  committee  to  work 
on  an  advanced  course  of  study  in  the  vain  hope  that 
Prairie  View  might  be  converted  into  that  institution. 
The  wisdom  of  this  position  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  of  this  mind  at  the  moment. 
However,  Blackshear  was  to  shift  from  first  one  mutation 
of  this  idea  to  another  until  the  end  of  his  administration. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  new  Principal  was  to 
have  considerable  assistance  in  the  stating  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  institution.  L.  T.  Dashiell,  Speaker  of  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives,  was  met  by  Mr.  Black- 
shear  in  Hempstead  one  morning,  and  during  the  brisk 
ride  to  the  campus  and  breakfast  was  told  the  needs  of 
the  school.  The  young  solon,  in  typical  fashion,  was 
turned  over  to  W.  T.  Woodruff,  head  of  the  Agricultural 
department,  for  a  show  of  the  farm  and  its  needs. 
Professor  Broyles  of  the  Mathematics  department  pre- 
sented Dashiell  for  the  usual  speech  to  the  students.  The 
Speaker  did  not  leave  the  campus  without  giving  Black- 
shear,  Luckie  and  Broyles,  who  composed  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  on  a  higher  course  of  study,  his 
views  as  to  what  a  University  for  colored  youth  should  be. 

There  had  always  been  some  feeling  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  that  the  teacher  training  func- 
tion of  Prairie  should  somehow  be  under  their  supervi- 
sion. Blackshear  had  not  been  in  office  long  before  State 
Superintendent   J.    M.    Carlisle   questioned   the  wisdom 
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of  having  the  Normal  department  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.11  He  felt  that  Prairie  View  should  be  under 
the  same  control  as  the  Sam  Houston  Teachers'  College 
at  Hunts ville.  He  further  recommended  that  the  agri- 
cultural features  be  kept  as  an  experimental  station  or  a 
school  for  training  teachers  in  elementary  agriculture. 
By  the  same  token,  the  mechanical  department  should 
be  converted  into  a  manual  training  department  for 
teachers.  One  would  be  blind  indeed  if  the  teacher 
emphasis  was  not  detected  as  dominant  in  this  suggestion, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  first  years  of 
Blackshear's  administration  show  him  in  sympathy  with 
it. 

June  4,  1897  not  only  brought  the  annual  musical  and 
the  display  of  the  handiwork  of  the  Industrial  depart- 
ment, but  also  Booker  T.  Washington  and  a  real  hint 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  of  Blackshear  ideologically. 
At  11:30  the  little  chapel  in  the  brick  academic  building 
that  L.  C.  Anderson  had  seen  to  completion  was  crowded 
to  the  walls  and  overflowing  with  black  and  white  who 
had  come  early  in  every  kind  of  vehicle  from  all  points 
in  the  surrounding  country  and  from  distant  places  by 
rail.  This  was  commencement  and  "the  most  noted  and 
the  most  forceful  of  industrial  educators  in  America"  was 
on  hand.12  Here,  indeed,  was  a  triumph  of  modern  jour- 
nalism. The  Atlanta  Constitution  had  garnered  the  senti- 
ments of  a  routine  pedestrian  speaking  performance  into 
what  was  to  be  called  the  Atlanta  Compromise  and  flung 
it  to  the  winds. 


11.  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  Scholastic  Year  ending  August  31,  1895  and  August  31,  1896, 
passim. 

12.  Galveston  News,  June  4,  1897. 
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Blackshear  did  not  have  to  worry  as  most  Negro 
school  heads  do  even  now  for  fear  that  his  speaker  would 
say  something  that  would  cost  him  his  job.  On  the 
platform  sat  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Honorable  A.  J.  Rose  of  Austin, 
W.  R.  Cavitt  of  Bryan,  and  Judge  D.  A.  Paulus  of 
Hallettsville,  Honorable  J.  B.  Long  of  Rusk  and  Honor- 
able G.  W.  Bowman  of  Piano.  Blackshear  and  his  staff 
were  on  stage  as  were  Honorable  R.  L.  Smith,  Negro 
representative  of  the  Forty-third  District  and  Honorable 
Sam  J.  Jenkins,  Superintendent  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Institute  at  Austin.  Blackshear  expansively  pre- 
sented Washington  as  the  prophetic  type  of  manhood 
which  the  masses  of  Negroes  would  one  day  reach,  for 
in  him  the  possibilities  of  the  Negro  were  realized  and 
recognized.  Washington  spoke  to  an  entranced  audience 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  took  his  seat  amid  wild 
applause.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  misunderstanding  on 
Blackshear's  part,  Major  Rose,  the  "venerable"  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  declared  that  the  full  Board  indorsed 
every  word  Washington  had  said.  Blackshear  was  to  learn 
later  that  this  was  not  the  idle  pleasantry  usually  made 
by  visiting  dignitaries  when  an  awkward  vacuum  of 
silence  arises  in  the  quick-silver  human  contact  that  pre- 
vails when  public  officials  get  together  to  execute  a  ritual 
boring  at  best  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  involved. 
Mr.  Blackshear  was  under  no  immediate  obligation  to  do 
more  than  put  Booker  T.  Washington's  words  down  as 
another  ingredient  of  a  successful  commencement  exer- 
cise. He  knew  that  both  political  parties  in  the  state  were 
searching  heaven  and  earth  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
persistent  demand  of  the  Negroes  for  the  University 
promised  them,  and  Blackshear  would  not  have  been  a 
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typical  principal  of  Prairie  View  had  he  not  attempted 
the  maneuver  of  running  with  the  hounds  and  the  hares 
on  this  issue  with  the  hope  of  turning  the  situation  into 
progress  for  his  little  pastoral  hybrid  Normal.  He  knew 
that  neither  his  party  nor  his  Board  dare  defy  the  Negro 
demand  at  this  juncture,  and  he  saw  that  the  opportunity 
presented,  with  adroit  handling,  might  serve  to  strengthen 
what  Prairie  View  already  had  and  squeeze  in  a  "Univer- 
sity" of  sorts  as  well.  He  was  certainly  not  to  be  the  last 
Principal  to  suggest  or  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Negro 
youth  of  Texas  the  bastardization  of  the  basic  program 
of  the  college.13 

Blackshear  opened  his  campaign  in  the  "Normal" 
sector  by  reminding  his  Board  that  Prairie  View  was 
organized  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  that  the  State 
needed  trained  teachers.  He  requested  teachers  in  the 
science  department  and  an  expert  primary  teacher  well 
versed  in  child  study  and  the  best  theories  and  methods 
of  child  culture.  Sensing  his  opportunity,  the  Principal 
suggested  an  elementary  course  of  four  years'  length  and 
a  higher  normal  course  of  three  additional  years.  The 
Elementary  Normal  course  would  cover  the  requirements 
of  a  first  grade  certificate  to  be  valid  anywhere  in  the 
State  for  four  years  and  the  High  Normal  course  would 
meet  the  requirement  for  a  permanent  State  certificate. 
Blackshear  admitted  that  his  chief  aim  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teaching  profession  and  the  offering  of  an 
opportunity  for  higher  education  for  those  desiring  it 
until  the  State  deemed  it  necessary  and  practicable  to 
establish  a  branch  of  the  University  for  Negroes  ordained 
by  the  State  constitution. 

The  Principal  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors 


13.  Biennial  Report,  1899. 
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a  sum  of  $3,950  to  meet  the  cost  of  instruction  neces- 
sitated by  the  higher  course,  and,  after  due  study,  the 
Board  approved  the  move  for  higher  courses.  There  was 
no  faltering  up  the  line.  Realizing  the  opportunity  Black- 
shear's  ideas  presented,  the  Twenty-sixth  Legislature 
changed  the  name  of  the  little  Normal  to  Prairie  View 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  In  1901  this  school  was 
authorized  to  establish  a  four  year  course  of  classical 
and  scientific  studies.  To  accomplish  this  great  feat  the 
Twenty-seventh  Legislature  appropriated  for  the  first 
year  of  the  biennium  $2,500  and  for  the  second  $1,800 
out  of  the  general  revenue. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  in  response  to  Blackshear's 
recommendations  that  the  "Normal"  features  of  the  school 
be  changed  and  advanced  to  standard,  followed  the  man- 
date of  the  Twenty-seventh  Legislature  for  a  four  year 
course  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  by  adding  only 
two  years  to  the  four  years'  normal  course.  While  some 
Negroes  of  the  state  hailed  the  step  as  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  provide  separate  but  equal 
education  for  all  of  its  citizens,  Mr.  Blackshear,  viewing 
the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Board,  remarked  wryly 
that  what  had  been  done  "makes  a  fair  collegiate  course." 

Six  students  enrolled  in  the  senior  year  and  two  in 
the  junior  year,  mute  testimony  to  the  number  ready 
to  take  the  course.  The  Board  of  Directors,  in  a  self-con- 
gratulatory mood,  opined  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  plan  to  educate  the  Negro  in  the  South,  rather  than 
in  a  section  hostile  to  Southern  sentiments  and  customs. 
Blackshear  immediately  saw  the  chance,  presented  to 
many  of  his  successors,  to  exploit  the  fear  of  Southern 
conservatives  of  Negroes  trained  outside  of  the  region 
to  wring  further  concessions   and  accommodations  for 
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Prairie  View.14  While  the  Principal  was  happy  that  his 
graduates  were,  "as  a  rule,"  acceptable  to  both  races  and 
useful  in  expanding  the  life  of  Negroes,  Blackshear  shot 
his  bolt  home  with  the  observation — 

As  there  is  probably  no  single  agency  in  the  state 
doing  more  than  this  institution  to  bring  about 
that  proper  understanding  and  relationship  be- 
tween the  races,  which  harmonized  with  Southern 
sentiment  and  tradition  and  which  in  turn  is  so 
essential  to  the  peace,  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
progress  of  both  races  in  the  South,  there  seems  to 
be  wisdom  and  propriety  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  school  to  meet  the  growing  needs  educationally 
and  industrially  of  the  Negro  race  in  Texas. 

Three  students  received  A.B.  degrees  in  1904  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  advanced  course.  They 
were  G.  A.  Randolph  of  La  Grange,  J.  E.  Davis  of 
Hempstead,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  King.15  The  course  was  dis- 
continued after  1904.  Blackshear  had  had  his  chance, 
aided  by  the  Negro  politics  of  education,  at  establishing 
the  classical  tradition  in  the  educational  pattern  of  the 
college.  The  Principal  was  to  discover  that  both  his 
clientele  and  his  Board  were  of  one  mind  on  the  wisdom 
of  Booker  T.  Washington.  Blackshear  had  gotten  his  job 
by  a  show  of  political  orthodoxy  in  a  State  and  region 
where  the  rise  of  the  poor  white  "democracy"  was  de- 
manding  a   standing  up   and  being   counted.   He  was 


14.  Biennial  Report,  1902. 

15.  Recorded  Interview  with  M.  B.  Davis  and  W.  L.  D.  Johnson, 
Prairie  View,  August,  1950.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1899. 
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prepared  now  to  give  the  ideological  allegiance  upon 
which  the  holding  of  that  job  depended. 

The  winds  of  fate  that  were  to  turn  E.  L.  Blackshear 
from  his  first  love  in  the  building  of  a  philosophy  of 
education  for  Prairie  View  blew  strong  out  of  Tuskegee, 
Alabama.  At  the  very  time  that  Blackshear  had  gained 
his  empty  victory  in  the  name  of  higher  education  for 
Negroes  in  his  state,  Negroes  were  in  a  clamor  for  a 
different  brand.  Among  the  petitions  that  rolled  into  the 
27th  Legislature  from  Negroes  scattered  through  Lamar, 
Nueches,  Caldwell,  Red  River  and  Colorado  counties 
requesting  improvements  in  Prairie  View  were  some  in 
the  nature  of  that  of  the  Caldwell  County  petition  asking 
for  $15,000  for  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
W.  D.  Yett  was  asked  by  the  citizens  of  Austin  to  use 
his  office  to  secure  from  the  27th  Legislature  the  magic 
$15,000  figure, 

$12,500  for  a  building  for  Mechanical  and  Agri- 
cultural industries,  such  as  carpentry,  general 
blacksmithing,  horse  shoeing,  general  repair,  paint- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  broom  making,  mattress 
making,  shoe  repairing,  and  dairying. 

$2,500  for  a  building  for  female  industries  such  as 
dress  making,  millinery,  cooking  and  laundry. 

The  outcry  of  Negroes  over  the  state  for  "industrial'* 
training  was  accompanied  by  a  general  movement 
throughout  the  South  and  the  Nation  to  add  such  training 
to  the  curricula  of  the  public  schools.  Operating  on  that 
sixth  sense  which  enabled  the  Negro  educational  politic- 
ian to  survive,  Blackshear  began  another  straddle  of  the 
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conflicting  ideological  positions  by  suggesting  to  his 
Board  an  amendment  in  the  "State"  student  regulation. 
Theretofore  "State"  students  had  to  pledge  themselves 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  for  as  many  years  as  they 
had  attended  Prairie  View.  Such  students  almost  auto- 
matically fell  into  the  "Normal"  curricula  of  the  school. 
Blackshear's  proposed  amendment  would  allow  a  choice 
between  the  "Normal,"  the  "Industrial"  and  the 
"Collegiate"  course.16 

Blackshear  got  his  first  and  only  "college"  commence- 
ment in  1904.  By  1906  the  time  had  come  for  plain  speak- 
ing.17 In  December  the  Board  of  Directors  took  its 
position  with  some  brand  of  Washingtonism  with  the 
assertion,  "We  believe  that  it  is  not  higher  education, 
but  practical  education  that  the  Negro  race  needs  for  its 
development."  The  cue  was  taken.  Blackshear  sought  to 
turn  this  new  position  into  good  account  with  the  broad 
hint  to  the  effect  that: 

the  state  of  Texas  is  committed  to  the  wisdom  of 
industrial  training  for  the  colored  youth  and  the 
industrial  work  here  needs  to  be  put  on  a  firm  and 
adequate  footing. 

The  Principal  wanted  to  introduce  a  "factory  plan"  similar 
to  that  used  at  Tuskegee.  Under  it  "factory"  students 
would  work  all  day  every  day  in  the  week  and  attend 
school  at  night  and  thus  help  to  make  the  school  self-sus- 
taining. Thinking  himself  to  be  on  safe  ground  at  last, 
Blackshear  asserted  that  the  ideals  of  Prairie  View,  aside 


16.  Biennial  Report,  1902. 

17.  Biennial  Report,  1906. 
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from  its  Normal  feature,  would  seem  to  be  not  the 
technical  school,  but  the  farm,  trades,  and  factory 
school.18 

Edward  L.  Blackshear,  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  making  another  departure  in  the  philosophy  of  his 
college,  had  the  assistance  of  strong  forces  for  the  new 
mutation.  Northern  philanthropy,  in  pursuit  of  its  mission 
to  better  public  education  in  the  South,  had  discovered 
the  poverty  of  the  Southern  farmer  and  had  bent  itself 
to  the  task  of  increasing  his  produtcive  output.  Newt 
Gresham,  once  active  in  the  old  Farmers  Alliance,  had 
founded  in  Texas  the  Farmers  Union  which,  with  the 
time-honored  tendency  to  exclude  merchants,  bankers, 
lawyers  and  speculators,  was  determined  to  make  farmers 
into  business  men.  By  1905  state  organizations  of  this 
new  movement  were  to  be  found  in  the  cotton  South  and 
Southwest,  and  another  year  brought  organization  in  the 
Mid-west  and  the  far  west.  Inspired  by  the  farmers 
movements  in  Ireland  and  Denmark  and  the  experience 
of  the  old  Alliance  these  farmers  soon  established  a 
wide  variety  of  cooperative  activities.  In  Texas  alone  were 
to  be  found  cooperative  warehouses,  gins,  stores,  fertilizer 
factories,  flour  mills,  oil  mills  and  banks.  The  success 
of  this  effort  was  enough  to  challenge  the  intelligence  of 
any  man. 

Blackshear  was  no  stranger  to  this  movement.  R.  L. 
Smith,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  agricultural  self- 
help  movement  among  Negroes  since  its  inception  in 
December  of  1890,  had  been  thought  worthy  to  sit  on  the 
stage  with  Booker  T.  Washington  when  he  graced  Black- 
shear's  commencement  in  1897.  The  Farmers  Improve- 
ment Society  since  its  founding  in  Colorado,  Texas,  had 


18.  Biennial  Report,  1908. 
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come  a  long  way  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
mounting  enthusiasm  of  Negroes  for  this  movement  is 
shown  by  their  establishing  of  a  Farmer  s  Bank  in  Waco, 
Texas,  a  Farmer's  Improvement  Agricultural  School  at 
Ladonia,  an  over-all  factory  and  some  other  cooperative 
activities.  Blackshear,  in  his  capacity  as  Principal  of  the 
Negro  state  "college,"  often  was  called  upon  to  speak  to 
rural  groups  and  doubtless  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  brush-fire  spreading  characteristics  of  this  rural- 
orientated  organization. 

It  was  smart  tactics  to  be  with  Agriculture  in  Texas 
after  1905,  and  Blackshear,  either  opportunistically  or  out 
of  conviction,  found  a  way  to  twist  the  concept  of  ' 'indus- 
trial" training  into  a  heretical  by-path,  the  rationale  of 
which  could  not  be  easily  challenged  by  his  Board  of 
Directors.  Proclaiming  farming  the  pursuit  that  the 
colored  race  should  look  to  as  their  chief  hope  for  the 
future,  the  Principal  thought  that  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment should  be  the  leading  one  and  that  the  farm  should 
be  a  model  in  equipment  and  mode  of  cultivation.  He 
followed  up  this  line  with  a  request  for  the  installation 
of  a  gin,  bailing  equipment  and  sufficient  cotton  acreage 
to  teach  the  process  from  the  seed  to  the  market.  Since 
the  majority  of  successful  men  came  from  the  farm, 
Blackshear  looked  upon  farming  as  not  only  an  intellec- 
tual discipline,  but  as  a  way  of  life  best  suited  to  the 
nature,  environment  and  capabilities  of  the  Negro. 

Remembering  how  the  recuperative  power  of  outdoor 
work  had  restored  his  health,  Blackshear  was  ready  to 
assert  that — 

The  outdoor  life  of  constant  labor  in  the  fields 
made  of  the  ex-African  savage  a  sane,  healthful, 
virile,  cheerful,  and  useful  laboring  class,  almost 
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comparable  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  old  world.  .  .  . 
The  value  of  the  Negro  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  the  field  of  farm  labor 
.  .  .  and  the  foundation  should  be  securely  laid. 

Warming  to  the  new  thesis  that  all  rural  schools  for 
Negroes  in  the  South  should  be  made  schools  of  agricul- 
tural instruction,  Blackshear  had  little  patience  with 
those  who  wished  to  teach  the  academic  subjects  ab- 
stractly. He  went  along  with  the  teaching  of  physics, 
drawing  and  mechanics,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  botany, 
zoology,  physiography,  chemistry,  even  architecture  and 
drawing  for  their  value  in  the  pursuit  of  the  graphic  as 
an  educational  device;  but  only  if  these  instructional 
areas  were  applied  to  a  better  understanding  of  agri- 
culture. He  also  wanted  to  add  to  the  "female"  studies 
dairying,  home  gardening  and  poultry  raising  to  increase 
their  value  as  home-makers,  school  teachers,  house-keep- 
ers or  wage  earners.19 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Blackshear  had  con- 
ducted a  shotgun  wedding  between  his  Normal  and  his 
agricultural  department.  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
only  to  the  uninitiated  that  this  is  the  worst  reading 
of  "industrial"  training  to  appear.  Carried  along  by  the 
siren  song  of  his  own  ambiguity  the  Principal  asserted: 

Finespun  hairbreath  pedagogic  distinction  of  meth- 
ods means  far  less  in  the  training  of  colored 
teachers  than  sound  sense,  sound  morals,  good 
general  knowledge,  careful  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  subject  taught  and  a  mastery  of  some  one 
of  the  useful  arts  as  carpentry,  blacksmithing  or 


19.  Biennial  Report,  1906. 
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farming.  Such  teachers  will  fit  their  race  to  play  a 
useful  part  in  this  wonderful  era  of  commercial 
and  industrial  development  now  in  Texas  and  the 
South. 

Blackshear's  public  excuse  for  such  intellectual  gym- 
nastics was  that  "Texas  is  committed  to  the  wisdom  of 
industrial  training  for  the  colored  youth.'*'  Actually  this 
position  culminates  a  ten  year  search  for  an  escape  from 
the  dominant  Washington  philosophy.  It  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  Blackshear  drive  for  State- 
supported  "college"  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  for  his 
people  was  doomed  by  the  hardening  social  philosophy 
of  the  white  South  and  the  incapacity  of  his  own  people. 
The  time  for  surrender  had  come.  Blackshear  did  well 
to  carry  it  off  as  gracefully  as  he  did  under  the 
circumstances. 


1.  Life  of  the  Students 

Fundamentalist  Protestantism,  with  its  legacy  of  New 
England  puritanical  individualism  in  a  personal  morality 
untouched  by  the  social  gospel,  continued  to  set  the  tone 
of  the  life  of  the  students  in  this  administration.  Mr. 
Blackshear  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  education  meant 
total  supervision  of  the  life  of  the  student.20 

.  .  .  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school — its  uncon- 
scious organic  influence  as  well  as  its  consciously 
ordered  plans,  purposes,  and  activities  must  con- 


20.    Edward    Levoiser    Blackshear,    A.M.,    LL.D.,    The    Education    of 
Childhood  (New  York,  1911),  pp.  50,  52. 
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duce  to  character  building.  .  .  .  The  physical  clean- 
liness and  neatness  of  buildings,  appurtenances 
and  premises;  the  orderly,  prompt  movement  of  its 
scheduled  exercises;  the  direct  personal  influence 
of  the  teachers;  the  group  tone  and  spirit  of  its 
pupils  in  classroom  and  on  playground — all  these 
are  factors  in  an  organic  influence  that  should  be 
stimulative  of  character.  .  .  . 

And  if  there  was  a  doubting  Thomas  who  felt  that 
Blackshear  was  uncertain  on  the  role  of  faith  and  morals 
he  was  on  record  as  having  asserted  "it  is  the  lack  of  the 
restraining  influences  of  that  moral-religious  truth  most 
efficiently  set  forth  in  the  Scripture  that  accounts  in 
large  measure  for  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  popular 
education." 

Blackshear  clearly  understood,  as  did  his  predecessors, 
the  rewards  of  such  a  point  of  view.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors closed  its  report  to  the  Governor  in  1899  with  a 
praise  for  its  achievements.  Said  they 21 

...  be  it  said  to  the  great  credit  of  all  concerned 
that  during  the  twenty  years  existence  of  this 
school,  while  both  young  men  and  women  have 
attended  all  the  while,  there  has  never  been  a 
scandal  connected  with  the  institution.  All  things 
considered,  the  record  is  absolutely  remarkable. 
.  .  .  Miss  Harriet  F.  Kimbro,  the  matron,  deserves 
much  credit  in  this  behalf.  .  .  . 

Knowing  the  value  of  such  public  commendation,  Black- 
shear  missed  no  opportunity  in  reminding  his  superiors 


21.   Report  of   the   Prairie  View  State   Normal   School   .   .   .   (Austin, 
1899),  p.  5. 
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of  his  vigilance  In  this  regard.  Using  his  animal  reports 
judiciously,  he  stated  that  the  aim  ol  his  discipline  was 
(o  cultivate  in  students  the  habits  of  self-respect  and 
self  control,  a  sense  of  honor,  a  Feeling  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, ll<*  wanted  them  to  have  Integrity,  Industry, 
thought-power,  and  regard  for  die  rights  and  feelings  ol 
others.88 

Blackshear  also  knew  how  to  shift  the  pattern  of 
discipline  to  accommodate  die  shift  In  the  ideological 
orientation  of  his  total  program  brought  on  by  d»e  South- 
ern   lionizing    of    the    spokesman    and    the    spirit    ol    die 

Tuskegee  thesis.  Blackshear,  In  1901,  bowing  to  die  Indus- 
trial Focus,  laid  claim  to  a  "strong  effort"  to  cultivate  the 
work  habit,  so  that  his  students  would  come  to  love  toil 

both    in    its   physical   and   mental   aspects.    Idleness   was 

held  up  as  a  great  foe  to  Individual  progress  and  the 

parent    of    moral    weakness    and    rnin.    He    wanted    Ins 

students  to  be  prompt,  orderly,  and  busy,  cultivating 

kindness  and  courtesy  as  distinguished  from  insolence  and 

boorishness.  Never  Forgetting  Harriet  Kimbro's  com- 
mendation, blackshear  appreciated  the  public  power  of 
sexual  rectitude  and  law  and  Order,88 

There    are    not     many    persons    who    haye    had    the 

management  of  youth  who  will  not  understand  that  the 

Prairie   View   stafl    WOuld    haye   to   hustle   tO   make   good 

even  a  portion  of  Blackshear's  glowing  accounts  of  his 

discipline.  Let  it  be  said  to  their  credit  that  they  had 
the  coinage  to  fight   it  onl.   Kxercising  the  Full   power  of 

a  benevolent  despot  so  coextensive  with  the  appointment 

to  the  executive  headship  of  most  small  colleges  in  ihis 
era     and     following     the     I  lampton-Tnskegee     example, 


22.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

23.  Biennial  Report  <>i  the  Prairie  view  Normal  and  industrial  Col- 
lege, 1904,  p.  8. 
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Blackshear  attacked  the  problem  of  dress.  "To  overcome" 
said  he  in  1904,  "a  tendency  to  extravagance,  grotesque- 
ness,  motleyness  and  unhygienic  habits  in  dress,  the  uni- 
form system  is  just  now  being  introduced.  A  neat  costume 
for  both  boys  and  girls  has  been  adopted  and  excellent 
results  must  follow  in  the  cultivation  of  sensible  habits  of 
dress."  24 

The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  could  expect  a  plain, 
wholesome  diet  at  Prairie  View.  While  there  were  special 
dinners  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  dessert  on 
the  menu  only  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  at  dinner, 
soup  could  be  expected  on  the  table  frequently.  Beef 
was  a  regular  item,  with  occasional  substitutions  of  bacon 
and  ham.  Dried  fruits  and  a  variety  of  vegetables  are 
understandable  in  this  diet;  but  there  is  a  commentary 
on  something  to  be  had  in  the  constant  serving  of  tea 
and  coffee  as  beverage  to  the  students. 

Whatever  ambiguities  there  might  have  been  in  diet 
could  not  obscure  the  total  concern  of  the  administration 
for  the  well-being  of  the  students.  A  doctor,  with  the 
title  of  health  officer,  was  required  to  visit  the  campus 
twice  a  week  or  oftener  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of 
the  students  and  the  sanitation  of  the  campus.  Blackshear 
was  finally  able  to  get  a  resident  graduate  nurse  for  his 
little  hospital.25  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Dean  of 
Men,  the  Health  Officer  and  the  unmarried  male  teachers 
who  were  required  to  check  daily  for  orderliness  and 
cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  Blackshear  was  plagued 
by  the  difficulty  in  teaching  the  students  to  take  proper 
care  of  themselves.  A  plentiful  use  of  lime  and  other 


24.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

25.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  1914,  p.  5. 
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disinfectants  and  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  students 
eased  the  faculty  mind  on  the  physical  health  of  their 
charges. 

If  dress,  diet,  and  physical  health  presented  thorny 
problems,  the  academic  training  and  the  discipline  of 
both  boys  and  girls  offered  a  challenge  equally  as  trouble- 
some. The  unpolished  boisterousness  of  the  rural  Negro 
folkways  and  the  disposition  to  New  England  prudery 
that  undergirded  all  training  for  Negro  youth  in  the 
immediate  post-Reconstruction  decades  clashed  often 
and  with  unpredictable  results.  "Man"  territory  and 
"Woman"  territory  were  established  by  lines  on  the 
campus  which  must  not  be  crossed  without  permission, 
for  the  Calvinist  preoccupation  with  original  sin  decreed 
that  the  less  contact  between  the  sexes  there  was  the 
better.  "Cutting  a  cord  of  wood"  was  used  to  curb  un- 
disciplined directness  of  the  folk  idiom,  card  playing 
and  the  general  "horsing"  around  so  characteristic  of 
students  between  the  awkward  period  of  late  adolescence 
and  responsible  adulthood.26 

Though  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  faculty,  was 
asked  to  inform  the  Preceptress  about  "girls  dancing  on 
the  front  porch,  visiting  the  dining  hall  at  irregular  hours, 
cooking  in  rooms  and  boisterous  noise  going  to  and  from 
chapel  and  dining  hall,"  offenses  could  be  more  serious 
and  bring  the  penalty  of  temporary  or  permanent  sus- 
pension from  school.  Skipping  classes,  fighting,  insub- 
ordination, disobedience  were  sufficient.  Blackshear's 
boast  of  the  docility  of  his  charges  to  his  superiors  was 
occasionally  given  the  lie  by  an  "insurrection."  Early 
in  December  of  1905  for  two  days  six  students  led  such 
an  uprising  because  the  faculty  would  not  agree  to  a 


26.  Faculty  Minutes,  1904  to  1913  (October  17,  1905),  pp.  34-35. 
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"sociable"  for  them.  Five  of  the  ring  leaders  were 
dismissed  for  a  month,  and  one  permanently. 

This  heroic  breed  of  school-keepers,  un jaded  by  the 
sophistication  of  over-specialization,  thrived  on  this 
crusade  to  remake  the  whole  man  and  asked  for  more. 
Blackshear  not  only  wanted  more  State  students  for  the 
college,  but  softened  his  request  by  suggesting  that  State 
students  should,  since  they  were  able  to  do  so,  pay  more 
of  their  expenses.27  No  one  understood  better  than  he 
the  financial  pinch  of  a  college  student  upon  a  rural 
income,  and  explained  to  his  board  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  his  charges  depended  upon  the  "cotton  crop," 
any  vagary  of  which  might  increase  his  student  body. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  background  of  the 
students,  varied  in  quality  and  quantity,  made  it  difficult 
to  grade  them  for  purposes  of  classes.  The  prestige  of 
the  Normal  offering  tended  to  compound  the  problem. 
The  Board's  insistence  upon  the  growing  popularity  of 
Booker  T.  Washington's  diluted  reading  of  industrial 
education  among  Blackshear 's  Negro  public  tended  to 


27.  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  .  .  .  (Austin,  1899), 
p.  8.  Thirty-one  state  senators  had  been  making  one  appointment  each. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  had  the  right  to  appoint  as  many  as  three 
each.  Twelve  of  the  students  could  be  appointed  at  large,  six  by  the 
Governor  and  six  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  best  distinction  between  a  "pay"  and  "State"  student  may  be 
found  in  C.  W.  Raines',  Year  Book  for  Texas,  1901  (Austin,  1902),  pp. 
277-78.  A  pay  student  pays  everything — board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights  and 
washing,  a  total  of  $90  per  session  of  nine  months.  This  fee  was  ex- 
clusive of  a  small  rent  charge  for  the  use  of  textbooks,  varying  with  the 
text  used  and  the  care  taken  of  them.  There  was  a  $5  matriculation  fee 
required  of  all  students.  One  hundred  fifty-nine  persons  were  in  this 
category  in  the  academic  year  1901-02.  State  students,  appointed  by 
officials  of  the  State,  pay  only  $30  toward  maintenance,  making  the 
scholarship  have  a  cash  value  of  $60.  There  were  also  159  of  these  stu- 
dents in  the  same  period. 
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alleviate  the  situation.  Though  some  students  pled  weak 
eyes  and  headaches  to  avoid  the  varied  industrial  work, 
the  staff,  encouraged  by  the  continued  optimism  of  Mr. 
Woodruff  in  Agriculture  and  Harriet  Kimbro  of  the  Girls 
Industrial  Department,  discussed  giving  the  student  spe- 
cial duty  work  along  industrial  lines.  By  1914  Blackshear 
was  prepared  to  receive  "trade"  students  by  stripping 
down  the  academic  requirements  to  only  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  Here  indeed  was  a  solution  for  both  classi- 
fication and  numbers. 

With  only  a  year  between  him  and  his  end  of  office, 
Blackshear  clung  to  his  dream  of  the  "Normal"  prepared 
teacher.  He  understood  the  desire  of  his  Board  to  amplify 
the  work  of  industrial  training  to  fit  young  Negro  men 
and  women  for  manual  trades,  and  thus  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  school  and  raise  the  standard  of  artisanship 
among  the  Negro  race.28  As  the  number  of  students  who 
came  only  for  trades  increased,  Blackshear  had  the  happy 
thought  that  a  teacher  trained  both  in  the  Normal  and 
trade  areas  would  be  very  desirable.  As  accommodation 
went  apace  the  student  found  an  ever  widening  pattern 
of  trades  to  help  him  in  the  end  to  "cast  down  your 
bucket  where  you  are." 

There  is  one  consolation  in  the  life  of  the  Negro 
school-master.  However  strong  the  elemental  winds  of 
social  change  may  blow,  however  tight  the  ideological 
corner  he  may  have  to  turn  in  for  survival,  there  is  always 
possible  the  retreat  to  the  quiet  byways  of  the  little  vani- 


28.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Prairie  View 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  .  .  .  1914,  p.  4  et  passim.  There 
were  industrial  trade  classes  for  the  following:  blacksmithing,  broom  and 
mattress-making,  carpentry,  cooking,  dairying,  general  farming,  launder- 
ing, hatmaking,  millinery,  printing,  running  engines  and  boilers,  sewing, 
tailoring,  truck  gardening,  waiters,  yard  work,  and  shoe  making. 
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ties  and  affected  aspirations  of  his  people.  There  within 
the  quiet  of  these  placid  folkways  is  relaxation  and  a 
chance  to  evade  the  merciless,  searching  eye  of  the  public 
limelight — and  perhaps,  who  knows,  indulge  a  private 
eccentricity  of  his  own  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  under- 
standable, if  unforgiveable,  given  the  folk  habits  of  the 
time,  why  Blackshear  would  foster  or  tolerate  "blue- 
veinism"  within  the  ranks  of  his  students.  But  there  were 
many  other  constructive  elements  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  institution  which  the  student  of  that  day  might 
cherish  and  profit  by. 

The  mere  designation  of  Prairie  View  as  a  State  "col- 
lege" was  not  sufficient  to  mask  the  religious  tone  that 
undergirded  and  typified  the  life  of  the  Negro  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Say  what  one  will,  education  was 
viewed  still  as  another  dimension  of  a  total  enterprise 
that  would  not  only  save  a  life,  but  a  soul  as  well.  There 
was  to  be  Sunday  School  and  a  vesper  held  every  week 
which  students  must  attend.  The  practice  of  inviting  a 
minister  to  preach  was  continued  and  the  inevitable  choir 
often  rendered  programs  of  sacred  music.  Spiritual  ear- 
nestness was  fostered  by  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  while 
Christian  teachings  were  strengthened  by  Christian  En- 
deavor. The  great  holidays,  like  Christmas,  were  given 
over  almost  entirely  to  the  religious  observation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  students  required  "sociables," 
and  "marched"  instead  of  dancing,  the  basic  pattern  of 
recreation  fell  into  the  bourgeois  mould  of  rectitude 
called  "Literary."  The  light  classical  in  music,  the  essay, 
the  oration,  rhetoric,  all  could  be  focused  into  "sociables." 
This  generation  of  Negroes  valued  prowess  in  these  fields 
as  the  keys  to  leadership  and  success.  Special  time  was 
allotted  in  the  day  for  help  in  these  areas  by  the  staff, 
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and  contests  were  regularly  held  to  sharpen  talents  in  the 
area.  The  "L.  &  D."  Society  and  the  Excelsior  Literary 
Society  were  able  instruments  to  second  the  efforts  of 
those  who  attempted  to  slake  the  almost  insatiable  thirst 
of  Negroes  of  this  time  for  a  felicitous  mastery  of  the 
written  and  spoken  word. 

But  youth  is  the  age  of  action  and  competitive  prow- 
ess of  muscle.  What  competition  there  was  found  its  out- 
let in  the  hardy,  unsupervised  games  common  to  young 
men.  A  formless  desire  for  athletics  came  to  focus  in  the 
organization  of  an  Athletic  Club  in  1904  with  W.  C. 
Rollins  as  manager  and  A.  J.  Sykes  as  president.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  this  club  to  plan  the  athletic  program, 
help  finance  it,  and  to  have  charge  of  training  such  stu- 
dents as  were  eligible.29  Then  as  now,  the  club  had  gen- 
eral faculty  supervision;  and  decisions  concerning  the 
time  of  practice,  permission  to  have  a  game  on  or  off  the 
campus,  and  anything  else  were  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  the  faculty. 

Primitive  as  the  effort  might  appear  to  the  modern 
sport  devotee,  football  stirred  the  students  then  as  now. 
M.  B.  Davis  of  Jacksonville,  Texas,  played  on  the  first 
Prairie  View  team.30  J.  W.  Sanford,  former  president  of 
Langston  University,  was  the  quarterback  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Terrell  was  coach.  Pep  squads  were  out  with  the  usual 
songs  and  yells  to  keep  the  boys  fired  up.  The  players 
and  the  coach  had  to  pay  for  off-campus  trips  out  of  their 
own  pockets  since  the  institution  had  no  funds  for  ath- 


29.  Faculty  Minutes,  1905  (January),  p.  5. 

30.  Recorded  Interview  with  Mr.  M.  B.  Davis,  Prairie  View  (August, 
1950).  Mr.  Davis  resides  in  Jacksonville,  Texas,  where  he  was  principal 
of  the  high  school  for  many  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Prairie  View  of 
the  class  of  1907. 
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letics.  One  of  these  trips  alone  cost  W.  P.  Terrell  $51.00. 
Before  the  faculty  ruled  that  the  boys  could  play  only 
college  students,  athletic  competition  not  only  included 
old  Southwest  conference  foes  like  Bishop,  Samuel  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  College,  but  Dallas  colored  high  school 
as  well.  The  P.  V.-Wiley  College  historic  competition 
opened  in  1907.  Wiley  was  defeated  7-0. 

Older  in  the  tradition  of  American  sports,  baseball 
had  a  strong  pull  upon  Negroes  in  general  and  students 
in  particular.  The  college  boys  from  the  "hill"  not  only 
played  their  peers  on  other  campuses,  but  also  tangled 
with  semi-pro  teams  in  Houston,  Brenham  and  Navasota. 
Competition  of  this  sort  was  welcomed  by  the  students 
not  only  because  it  was  possible  to  see  a  game,  but  also 
because  it  was  one  of  the  few  opportunities  for  boys  and 
girls  to  be  together.  Perhaps  this  alone,  risking  the  qual- 
ity of  the  competition,  justified  the  ten  or  twenty-five 
cents  the  admission  to  these  competitions  required. 


2.  The  Faculty 

Blackshear's  tenure  at  Prairie  View  fell  across  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Negro  teacher.  He,  like  his  contempo- 
raries, was  close  enough  to  emancipation  to  still  feel  the 
touch  of  idolatry  that  came  to  any  person,  black  or  white, 
who  possessed  the  almost  sacred  magic  of  knowledge. 
Blackshear  himself  felt  that  the  Negro  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Freedmen  Bureau-founded  schools  and  white 
missionary  teachers  of  the  Reconstruction  which  could 
never  be  paid  because  they  developed  the  first  Negro 
teachers.  "Perhaps,"  thought  Blackshear,  "if  only  the 
Christian  missionary  teachers  had  come  and  the  political 
missionaries  had  remained  at  home,  all  might  have  been 
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better."  3I  Since  intellectual  fence-sitting  had  many  vir- 
tues in  the  life  of  a  Negro  leader,  Blackshear  also  paid 
his  respects  to  Southern  whites,  especially,  in  Texas,  who 
had  aided  the  development  of  Negro  education. 

In  this  review  of  the  historic  role  of  the  Negro  school 
teacher,  Blackshear  unconsciously  revealed  the  kind  of 
person  he  would  draw  to  his  side  as  an  administrator.  He 
saw  the  Negro  teacher  as  no  mere  school  keeper;  but  as 
"a  herald  of  civilization  to  the  youth  of  his  people."  He 
saw  in  Booker  T.  Washington  such  a  teacher-leader,  and 
took  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  many  persons  were 
doing  locally  what  Washington  was  doing  nationally.  The 
Principal  contentedly  observed  that  "the  colored  teacher, 
too,  has  always  been  conservative  and  has  been  the  wise 
advisor  of  his  people,"  and  betrayed  the  strength  of  his 
mother's  influence  by  the  lyrical  praise  he  showered  upon 
the  "best"  whites  who  backed  the  Negro  teacher  and 
maintained  the  public  schools  to  the  extent  of  "actually 
aiding  ...  if  not  really  directing  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  colored  race."  Blackshear  was  also  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  "colored  teacher  of  the  South  .  .  .  has 
not  gotten  above  his  race  or  tried  to  leave  them,  but  has 
remained  at  his  post  and  in  his  place  doing  the  duty 
Providence  has  assigned  and  content  to  leave  results  to 
God  and  the  future."  32 

The  Board  of  Directors  observed  in  1899; 


31.  D.  W.  Culp,  ed.,  Twentieth  Century  Literature  or  A  Cyclopedia 
of  Thought  on  the  Vital  Topics  Relating  to  the  American  Negro  by 
One  Hundred  of  America's  Greatest  Negroes  (J.  L.  Nichols  &  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  1902),  pp.  334-338.  Topic  XXII  "What  is  the  Negro  Teacher 
Doing  in  the  Matter  of  Uplifting  his  Race"  was  written  by  E.  L.  Black- 
shear.  His  philosophy  of  the  role  of  the  Negro  teacher  is  drawn  from 
this  source. 

32.  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School  .  .  .  1899  (Austin, 
1899),  p.  3. 
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None  but  Negro  teachers  has  ever  been  employed 
at  Prairie  View  school.  The  present  faculty  is  the 
most  efficient,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  the  most 
harmonious,  ever  connected  with  this  institution. 
They  are  both  competent  and  zealous  in  the  great 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  their  efforts 
are  being  crowned  with  much  success. 

Unlike  the  denominational  schools  in  the  State  at  this 
time,  Prairie  View's  only  white  officers  were  far  away.33 
The  Board  was  to  admit  that  the  college  needed  more 
teachers  "owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  school,"  but 
remained  of  the  opinion  that  "the  institution  is  creditably 
managed,  and  is,  we  believe,  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
Negro  race  in  Texas."  M 

Both  Blackshear  and  the  Board  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  staff  because  they  represented  some  of  the 
best  training  available  to  Negro  schools  at  the  time. 
Blackshear  himself  held  Bachelor  and  Master  degrees 
from  Tabor  College  in  Iowa;  and  Miss  A.  L,  Evans  was 
a  Tillotson  and  Oberlin  graduate.  Older  schools  in  the 
middle  border  like  West  Virginia  State  and  Wilberforce, 
as  well  as  Talladega,  Alcorn,  Atlanta,  Fisk — strong  in  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  Yankee  teacher  in  the  deep  South 
— were  well  represented  on  the  faculty  by  the  Bledsos, 
Luckies,  Crawfords  and  Kimbros.  J.  T.  Hodges  and  H.  M. 
Tarver  are  examples  of  graduates  of  Prairie  View  who 


33.  There  had  always  been  over  the  Principal  an  "agent"  for  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Supervising  the  college  and  the  main  branch  at 
College  Station  and  paid  from  the  Prairie  View  funds  was  the  Treasurer, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  The  Secretary  of  A.  and  M. 
College,  a  Bookkeeper. 

34.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  .  .  .  1900,  pp.  4,  7. 
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continued  their  professional  training  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Atlanta,  and  Tuskegee.35  Some  staff 
members  in  the  trade  area  simply  graduated  from  the 
college  and  returned  to  teach  in  its  shops.  As  might  be 
expected,  some  of  the  staff  members  had  no  credentials 
but  then  manifest  skills  to  justify  their  place  on  the 
faculty. 

Blackshear's  staff,  rising  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  from  around  ten  to  the  neighborhood  of 
thirty  before  the  end,  was  roughly  graded  between  offi- 
cers and  instructors.  The  small  staff — all  chiefs  and  few 
Indians — included  a  surprising  variety  of  jobs.36  There 
would  seem  to  have  developed  over  the  run  of  this  ad- 
ministration a  slow  emergence  of  the  idea  of  "rank." 
Financially  and  academically  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy 
stood  the  Principal.  Professors  were  next  in  status;  and 
academically  and  $500  lower  on  the  totem  pole  stood  a 
catch-all  category  called  "assistants."  Bearing  in  mind 
that  these  may  also  be  officers  of  the  college,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  subject  matter  areas  in  which  these  per- 
sons were  listed  (save  in  such  special  instances  as  J.  H. 
Crawford  in  science)  might  change  from  year  to  year. 
Blackshear  seems  to  have  understood  from  the  beginning, 
even  though  there  was  only  one  trained  person  for  a 
field,  that  roughly  that  area  constituted  something  of  a 
department,  and  could  be  so  handled  administratively. 

Academic  necessity  often  places  the  Negro  "college" 


35.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  .  .  .  1905,  pp.  8-9. 

36.  Faculty  Minutes  .  .  .  1904-05,  p.  3.  Officers  for  this  session  in- 
cluded the  Principal,  Assistant  Principal,  Preceptress,  Physician,  Secre- 
tary, Monitor,  Steward,  Matron,  Laundress,  Foreman  of  the  Farm,  Li- 
brarian, Music  Teacher,  Bookkeeper,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  local 
treasurer. 
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under  strains  which  its  official  organization  obscures. 
However,  a  realistic  picture  of  the  interpersonal  hier- 
archy, revealing  the  pragmatic  power  in  the  staff,  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  free  organization  of  faculty  "commit- 
tees." The  faculty  was  allowed  to  elect  its  secretary,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  director  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rising  numbers  in  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  brought  the  number  of  committees  from  four 
(religious  observance,  discipline,  classification  and  sched- 
ule) to  ten  which  may  be  considered  rough  elaborations 
of  the  four.37  Since  most  of  the  administrative  work  of 
the  college  was  done  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  fac- 
ulty, control  was  assured  by  a  judicious  scattering  of  top 
officers  and  teachers  among  the  sub-committees,  espe- 
cially if  fundamental  academic  considerations  were  at 
stake.  Then  as  now  there  were  standing  committees  and, 
when  the  necessity  arose,  special  committees  popped  up 
all  over  the  place.38 

The  emergence  of  the  college  from  the  simple  con- 
cerns of  a  pastorial  Normal  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
90's  to  higher  diversification  and  status  in  the  pattern  of 
Texas  Negro  higher  education  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
patterns  of  faculty  meetings.   Blackshear  could,  at  the 


37.  Faculty  Minutes  .  .  .  1911-12,  passim.  The  committees  were  as 
follows:  Discipline,  Discipline  of  Female  Students,  Classification  of  Stu- 
dents and  Entrance  Requirements,  Schedule,  Athletics  for  Boys,  Athletics 
for  Girls,  Religious  Activities,  Affiliated  Schools,  Textbook-Library-School 
Exchange,  and  Lectures  and  Student  Entertainment. 

38.  Professor  J.  H.  Crawford  died  in  Marlin  March  31,  1912.  At  a 
special  session  of  the  faculty  on  April  1  the  following  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  Principal:  Resolution  and  Respect,  Draping  the  Chapel, 
Floral  Tribute,  to  represent  the  faculty  and  the  school  at  the  Houston 
funeral,  to  escort  the  students  to  and  from  the  train  station  as  the  body 
passed.  N.  A.  Banks  was  to  preach  to  the  faculty  at  the  same  time  the 
funeral  was  taking  place  in  Houston. 
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beginning  of  his  administration  call  the  faculty  at  5  p.m. 
just  about  any  day  he  chose.  While  the  hymn,  prayer, 
and  roll  call  hung  on,  the  Principal  had  to  call  the  meet- 
ing at  3  p.m.  and  discontinue  the  weekly  for  monthly 
reports.  Near  the  close  of  his  administration  the  Disci- 
pline committee  had  ceased  to  monopolize  most  of  the 
time  and  a  pattern  of  reports  by  special  committees, 
standing  committees,  Department  heads,  and  the  Princi- 
pal had  emerged  with  detailed  categories  under  each  to 
govern  an  orderly  procuring  of  information  and  policy. 
One  major  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  staff  had 
been  predetermined  by  the  location  of  the  college.  Iso- 
lated from  a  major  town  and  its  influence,  it  was  clear 
from  the  beginning  that  the  staff  was  going  to  have  to 
be  housed  on  the  campus.  As  we  have  seen,  most  of  the 
single  teachers  lived  in  the  dormitories  as  supervisors  of 
the  students,  and  were  to  continue  to  do  so  down  into 
our  own  time.  Married  staff  members  would  have  to  be 
housed  in  cottages  on  the  campus,  and  throughout  this 
administration  no  biennium  was  to  pass  wihout  an 
urgent  request  for  houses  either  for  the  Principal  or 
members  of  the  staff.  Save  in  the  instance  of  housing  for 
the  Principal  the  cost  of  faculty  housing  could  be  con- 
sidered a  minor  item  in  the  budgetary  request,  never 
exceeding  in  the  Blackshear  period  more  than  $900  each. 


3.  The  Plant 

There  are  few  better  tests  of  the  progress  of  the 
administration  of  an  institution  of  learning  than  the  de- 
gree to  which  plant  keeps  pace  with  educational  ideals 
and  projected  programs.  Blackshear  inherited  a  plant 
from  the  Anderson  administration  which  had  shown  in- 
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adequacies  both  before  the  elements  and  the  pressure  of 
students.  Blackshear  was  to  continue  the  heroic  race 
against  decay  and  inadequate  construction  down  to  the 
end  of  his  tenure  of  office.  He  also  worked  hard  to 
achieve  a  minimum  of  creature  comfort  in  his  plant,  with 
an  optimism  and  resourcefulness  which  the  very  weight 
of  the  primitiveness  of  his  surroundings  put  to  the  ulti- 
mate test;  the  mettle  of  this  leader  and  his  little  band  of 
teachers  was  tried  and  proved  in  their  fight  for  the  future 
of  their  people.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  A.  and  M.  College  that  they  understood 
Blackshear's  problem  in  this  area  and  worked  hard  to  help 
him. 

One  of  the  administration's  crucial  problems  was 
water.  Trying  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  drinking 
and  the  other  house-keeping  needs  of  the  college  is  an 
effort  that  runs  through  the  entire  period.  Lack  of  water 
and  the  sandy  loam  of  the  campus  had  already  wasted 
much  of  the  time  and  money  that  had  been  put  into 
planting  trees  and  shrubbery  for  beautification.39  Beauty 
paled  into  insignificance  before  the  crucial  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  inadequacy  of  the  underground  cistern 
system  for  drinking  water  and  the  hopelessly  wasteful 
system  of  hauling  all  of  the  rest  used  at  the  college  in 
barrels  from  a  creek  one  mile  away.40  A  20,000  gallon 
tank  was  on  hand  to  hold  the  water  that  constant  drilling 
never  seemed  to  strike,  an  especially  galling  fact  in  view 
of  the  seeming  abundant  supply  of  artesian  water  in 
Hempstead. 

Striking  a  water  table  at  119  feet  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  steam  pump  partially  solved  the  water  problem;  but 


39.  G.  W.  Raines,  Year  Book  of  Texas,  1901,  pp.  277-280. 

40.  Biennial  Report,  Prairie  View,  1899,  pp.  4,  9;  Biennial  Report, 
Prairie  View,  1900,  pp.  3,  6;  Biennial  Report,  Prairie  View,  1905,  p.  6; 
Biennial  Report,  Prairie  View,   1908,   p.  4. 
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cisterns  were  pressed  back  into  use  for  supplying  the 
boilers.  Students  laid  the  mains  for  the  first  sewer  system 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  there  was  not  enough 
water  to  make  it  work.  The  legislative  investigation  of 
1911  was  still  concerned  with  the  erection  of  a  tower 
and  reservoir  for  a  water  system. 

The  need  of  electricity  on  the  campus  was  equally 
serious.  Early  in  the  Blackshear  administration  the  Board 
and  the  Principal  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving both  lighting  and  refrigeration  at  the  college. 
The  Board  called  the  use  of  coal  oil  at  the  college  "dan- 
gerous" and  "filthy,"  and  considered  the  melting  of  the 
ice  hauled  daily  from  Waller  and  Hempstead  wasteful 
and  too  expensive.  Blackshear  came  up  with  the  idea  that 
the  existent  ice  and  electrical  system  then  in  use  at  Col- 
lege Station  might  be  transferred  to  Prairie  View,  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  at  best.  He  was  to  get  the  transfer  of 
the  power,  but  a  legislative  committee  in  1911  was  still 
to  find  the  lights  in  residence  halls  quite  inadequate  for 
study. 

The  pressure  of  a  growing  enrollment  and  the  ma- 
turing philosophy  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  college  in  the  life  of  the  educational 
pattern  of  the  State  tended  to  cause  confusion  in  the  pat- 
tern of  major  utility  buildings  and  student  housing.  L.  C. 
Anderson  had  left  Blackshear  around  a  half  dozen  frame 
dormitories  of  doubtful  utility  and  about  three  or  four 
brick  structures  which  the  historic  storm  of  1900  soon 
revealed  to  be  of  doubtful  permanence.  As  often  as 
money  appeared  in  the  budget  for  grading  roads  and 
improving  grounds,  requests  for  these  funds  could  hardly 
compete  with  requests  for  paint  and  repair  or  for  the 
expansion  of  some  already  over-burdened  facility  like  the 
laundry  or  a  dormitory. 

The  race  of  the  Principal  and  his  Board  against  the 
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swelling  enrollment  and  decay  seemed  an  endless  one. 
Haste  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  led  to  the  unwise  build- 
ing of  some  frame  structures  for  student  housing,  a  move 
which  was  to  get  severe  legislative  criticism.  The  period 
brought  also  the  building  of  some  permanent  dual- 
purpose  buildings  as  the  Board  hastened  to  implement 
its  own  reading  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  philosophy 
while  at  the  same  time  it  sought  to  meet  plant  improve- 
ment needs.41  Agriculture  was  placed  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  frame  building  with  some  of  the  artisan  crafts  on  the 
second.  One  of  the  architectural  mysteries  of  that  (and 
all)  times  was  a  two-story  mess  hall,  with  dining  room, 
kitchen,  bakery,  store-room  and  refrigerator  on  the  first 
floor;  and  draughting  room  for  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, blacksmith,  carpenter,  laundry,  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  on  the  second. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  through  its  Prairie  View  Com- 
mittee, had,  since  the  1900  storm  talked  about  unfitness 
of  furnishings.  The  full  import  of  jerry-building  was  made 
plain  when  the  Prairie  View  request  to  the  Thirty-second 
Legislature  brought  a  sub-committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  J.  D.  Cox,  to  the  campus  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  situation  on  February  13,  1911.  The  full 
report  of  the  committee  was  a  tragic  and  shameful  tale 
of  new  buildings  without  transoms,  screens,  furniture, 
poor  light,  heated  by  old  fashioned  box  stoves  and 
crowded  with  four,  five  and  sometimes  six  students  to  a 


41.  The  following  buildings  were  completed  in  this  period:  Foster 
Hall,  with  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  and  a  dormitory  above,  1906; 
Luckie  Hall  in  1909;  Auditorium-Dinning  Hall  in  1911;  Crawford  Hall 
in  1912;  and  a  Brick  Industrial  Building,  a  Repair  Shop  and  annex. 
These  complete  the  permanent  structures.  Frame  buildings,  one  of 
hybrid  nature,  are  the  Agriculture  Building,  the  cow  barn,  the  Hospital. 
The  Principal  got  a  new  house;  and  the  music  department  moved  into 
the  home  vacated  by  the  Principal. 
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room;  of  old  buildings  equally  crowded,  with  the  same 
poor  light  and  the  plastering  off  the  walls;  of  trunks  dan- 
gerously crowded  into  hall-ways ;  of  bathing  facilities  in 
a  dormitory  of  180  girls  that  consisted  of  two  bath  tubs 
and  no  hot  water. 

The  Committee  found  in  the  year  of  their  coming 
frame  structures,  one  completed  that  very  year,  that  were 
a  disgrace  to  the  very  name.  These  not  only  had  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  others  in  ventilation,  paint,  and  light,  but 
had  the  further  deficiency  of  being  built  only  of  ship-lap. 
Even  this  committee  of  legislators  was  constrained  to 
advise  that  if  these  buildings  were  to  be  used  they  should 
be  weatherboarded.  The  solons  were  especially  struck 
by  a  boys'  dormitory  that  looked  just  like  a  sheep  shed. 
Dangerously  heated  by  old  fashioned  box  stoves  and  in- 
adequately provided  with  bathing  and  toilet  facilities, 
boys  were  crowded  into  this  sheep  shed-like  structure 
three  and  four  to  a  room.  The  committee  found  most  of 
the  trades  inadequately  supplied  with  machines  and  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  and  made  out  a  long  list  of  things 
that  needed  to  be  done  to  bring  the  Directors'  desire  to 
better  train  young  Negroes  for  the  trades  anywhere  near 
reality.42 


42.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Regular  Session 
of  the  Thirty-second  Legislature  of  Texas,  1911.  The  list  included:  1. 
Bakery  should  be  installed;  2.  Laundry  should  be  repaired  and  enlarged 
and  two  washers  and  a  ringer  added;  3.  $500  for  the  hat-making  depart- 
ment; 4.  $150  for  mortising  and  boring  machine  for  the  blacksmith  depart- 
ment; 5.  $300  in  materials  for  the  shoe  and  harness-making  department; 
6.  sufficient  equipment  to  make  instruction  effective  in  broom  and  mat- 
tress department;  7.  Dairy  equipment  including  engine,  boiler,  and 
standard  tester  .  .  .  ;  8.  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  team  of  horses  (which 
heretofore  was  borrowed  to  drive  to  the  depot  and  town),  a  bull,  erec- 
tion of  a  green  house,  and  modern  farm  machinery;  9.  added  space  for 
a  domestic  science  department — also  24  machines,  etc.;  10.  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  tower  and  reservoir  for  a  water  system. 
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4.  Twilight 

The  Blacksliear  administration  fell  across  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  years  of  the  Negroes  readjustment  to  the 
post  Reconstruction  South.  The  basic  danger  that  lay 
ahead  for  men  of  his  stripe,  especially  in  Texas,  was  the 
desire  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  political  life  of  a  region 
in  the  manner  of  Norris  Wright  Cuney  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  social  compromise  had  come  out  of  Atlanta 
which  the  white  South  had  accepted  in  principle  as  a 
modus  vivendi.  Blacksliear  had  some  reason  to  feel,  as 
did  L.  C.  Anderson  before  him,  that  his  position  as  the 
head  of  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  for  Negroes 
that  the  State  of  Texas  was  prepared  to  support  entitled 
him  to  (if  it  did  not  impose  upon  him)  a  measure  of 
leadership  among  his  people.  Certainly  no  movement  de- 
signed for  their  betterment  could  be  ignored  by  him, 
especially  if  the  concerted  pattern  of  total  Negro  leader- 
ship in  the  State  was  involved. 

Though  a  strong  man  with  a  silver  tongue,  Blacksliear 
had  some  talent  for  making  enemies.  Negro  Republican 
leadership  had  never  forgiven  him  for  being  a  "tool"  of 
the  Democrats  and  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  their 
friends  on  the  Board  of  Directors  in  an  effort  to  have  him 
replaced.43  As  was  to  be  expected,  Blackshear  was  to  find 


43.  M.  M.  Rogers  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  A.  and  M.  College, 
June  1,  1905.  Rogers  was  Republican  Chairman  of  the  18th  Senatorial 
District  which  included  Austin,  Fayette,  Colorado,  and  Lavaca  Counties. 
Mr.  Kubena  of  Fayette  County  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Board  that  Rogers  knew  well  and  on  whom  he  relied  for  influence 
in  the  improvement  of  Prairie  View.  As  a  Negro  Republican  leader, 
Rogers  asked  for  the  appointment  of  F.  W.  Gross  of  Victoria  as  Prin- 
cipal on  the  grounds  that  he  ranked  first  as  a  scholar  and  teacher  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  Negroes  of  the  state  would  be  pleased  with  the 
appointment.  The  M.  M.  Rogers'  Mss.  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Callie 
Rogers  Bedford  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
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some  opposition  from  his  staff.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
remind  them  that  neither  he  nor  his  Board  would  tolerate 
dereliction  of  duty  or  "factionalism''  among  them.44 

Though  Blackshear  admired  Booker  T.  Washington, 
he  never  quite  mastered  the  Washington  art  of  plucking 
the  flower,  safety,  out  of  the  nettle,  danger.  He  got  into 
the  farmers'  movement  of  the  time  even  to  the  extent  of 
holding  a  "farmers' "  congress  at  the  campus  each  year. 
His  tragic  blunder  was  in  joining  the  factional  fight  in 
the  Texas  Democratic  party  over  the  issue  of  prohibition, 
a  fight  which  had  the  capacity  to  generate  more  animos- 
ity between  Texas  Democrats  than  their  avowed  foe,  the 
Republicans.45 

The  Prohibition  movement  was  Southwide  and  was 
clearly  a  rural  hill  region  drive  upon  the  cities  and  low- 
land areas  where  there  were  large  concentrations  of  Ne- 
groes. Fundamentalist  Protestant  and  political  motives 
were  mixed  in  the  movement  in  the  South  generally  and 
and  Texas  in  particular.46  As  in  the  South  generally,  Texas 
Prohibitionists  had  considerable  success  with  local  option 
despite  the  fact  that  a  constitutional  amendment  for  pro- 
hibition had  been  lost  as  early  as  1887.  In  the  decade 
before  1900  local  option  spread  rapidly  in  north  and  west 
Texas  and  the  following  decade  found  much  progress 
being  made  in  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  state.  The 
poll  tax  amendment  of  1902  is  generally  considered  a  vic- 
tory for  the  prohibition  forces;  but  the  growing  strength 
of  this  faction  of  the  majority  Democratic  party  was  dra- 
matically shown  when  another  prohibition  constitutional 


44.  Faculty  Minutes,  September   1,   1911,  p.   327;   September  2,   1913, 
p.  403;  April  28,  1913,  p.  397. 

45.  R.   N.   Richardson,    Texas,    The  Lone   Star  State,  2nd   ed.    (New 
York,  1958),  pp.  286-88. 

46.  Ibid.;  F.  B.  Simkins,  A  History   of  the  South  (New  York,   1953), 
p.  355. 
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amendment  was  proposed  in  1908.  Prohibitionists  had 
the  strength  to  win  in  the  primary,  but  the  forces  of 
demon  rum  were  strong  enough  to  block  the  legislative 
action  necessary  to  make  it  law  of  the  land. 

The  primary  of  1910  that  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Prohibitionists  and  the  ambiguous  situation  of  an 
anti-Prohibitionist,  O.  B.  Colquitt,  for  governor  at  the 
same  time  is  significant  because  it  sets  the  stage  for 
Blackshear's  dilemma.  With  the  setting  of  the  election 
date  for  the  prohibition  amendment  by  the  legislature  for 
July  22,  1911,  both  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  went 
immediately  to  work.  Pro-liquor  forces  knew  that  the 
Texas  Brewers  Association  and  the  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association  could  be  counted  upon  to  make  themselves 
felt.  Prohibitionists  made  the  mistake  of  opening  the  door 
to  all  parties  interested  in  the  defeat  of  the  liquor  inter- 
est, giving  both  Republicans  and  Negroes  an  opportunity 
to  dabble  in  what,  under  discipline,  might  have  been  an 
intra-Party  controversy. 

"Lily-whitism"  in  the  Republican  ranks  and  Judge  A. 
W.  Terrell's  law  coupled  with  the  poll  tax  had  released 
the  movement  that  was  to  make  the  Negro  insignificant 
in  Texas  bipartisan  politics.  Concerted  Negro  leadership 
saw  and  quickly  seized  the  opportunity  provided  by  pro- 
hibition and  organized  a  Negro  Statewide  Prohibition 
Association  in  Galveston  on  December  28,  1910.  The 
A.  M.  E.  and  C.  M.  E.  Conferences,  the  Texas  Negro  Bap- 
tist Convention,  principals  of  public  schools  for  Negroes, 
presidents  of  Denominational  colleges  and  Negro  politi- 
coes from  all  political  parties  joined  the  movement  to 
help  abolish  saloons  and  urge  all  Negroes  to  pay  their 
poll  tax.  Another  facet  of  Negro  interest  in  this  drive  was 
revealed  by  R.  S.  Lovinggood.  President  of  Samuel  Hous- 
ton College  in  Austin,  when  he  opined  that  the  move- 
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ment  would  be  a  "blessing"  to  poor  Negroes  and  Whites 
alike  by  tending  to  lessen  race  riots  and  benefit  educa- 
tional institutions.47  Local  school  men  like  W.  L.  Davis, 
Principal  of  the  Negro  school  at  Hempstead  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prohibition  Executive  Committee,  organized 
clubs  in  their  communities  and  counties.48 

Despite  some  confusion  raised  in  their  ranks  by  the 
divisive  tactics  of  the  arch  Republican,  "Goose-neck  Bill" 
McDonald,  the  executive  committee  of  Negro  Prohibi- 
tionists met  in  Waco  to  plan  financing  their  effort  and 
draw  up  an  appeal.  Ball,  a  leader  of  the  white  Prohibition 
Democrats  was  pleased  with  the  appeal  which  ran; 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  the  qualified 
voters  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or 
not  whiskey  shall  be  manufactured  or  sold  within 
the  state  of  Texas,  and,  as  a  race  and  citizens  who 
stand  for  all  that  tends  to  elevate  our  people  and 
promote  the  best  interest  of  our  state,  we  should 
and  must  exercise  the  right  and  cast  our  ballot  as 
becomes  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

Ball,  risking  the  slander  of  "Negro  mixing,"  agreed  to 
speak  at  the  giant  Negro  rally  in  Dallas  on  May  25  along 
with  R.  L.  Smith,  McDonald  and  Bledsoe.  Thousands  of 
pieces  of  Prohibitionist  literature  were  provided  and 
J.  H.  Gambrell,  superintendent  of  the  Prohibition  League 
gave  M.  M.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Negro  statewide  as- 
sociation, a  working  list  of  all  of  the  white  anti-saloon 
league  chairmen  in  the  state.49  The  Prohibition  amend- 


47.  R.  S.  Lovinggood  to  Rogers,  January  23,  1911. 

48.  W.  L.  Davis  to  Rogers,  January  31,  1911. 

49.  J.  H.  Gambrell  to  M.  M.  Rogers,  May  31,  1911 
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ment  failed  at  the  polls.  Negro  leaders  were  saddened  by 
the  defeat  and  felt  that  the  financial  power  of  the  liquor 
interest  was  too  great  to  overcome.  They  were  saddened 
more  because  they  believed  that  many  Negroes  had  been 
forced  to  vote  for  saloons  or  not  vote  at  all  by  the  pres- 
sure of  pro-liquor  whites.50 

As  the  election  of  1914  loomed  on  the  horizon  Prohi- 
bitionists girded  their  loins  for  the  fray  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Ball.  Ball  was  opposed  by  James  Ferguson 
who  wanted  to  bring  peace  to  the  warring  Democratic 
factions  and  promised  to  veto  any  bill  that  had  to  do 
with  the  liquor  question  no  matter  from  what  source 
it  came.  Blackshear,  a  Prohibitionist,  could  not  refrain 
from  standing  with  the  other  Negro  leaders  who  were 
involved  in  this  campaign  and  committed  to  Ball.  Fergu- 
son won  the  election.  In  February  of  1915  D.  W.  Spence 
and  Senator  Austin  called  upon  Governor  Ferguson  to 
ask  him  to  approve  a  $29,000  appropriation  for  Prairie 
View,  "Farmer  Jim"  expressed  his  willingness  to  sign  a 
bill  when  assured  the  items  were  necessary  and  stated: 
"I  want  to  serve  notice  on  you  right  now  that  E.  L.  Black- 
shear  at  the  head  of  the  institution  has  got  to  go." 51 
Though  a  similar  position  later  in  regard  to  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Texas  was  to  assure  his  impeach- 
ment, the  governor's  excuse  this  time  was  Blackshear's 
hostile  participation  in  the  campaign  of  1914. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  parent  college  at  Col- 
lege Station  called  in  Blackshear  and  requested  that  he 
make  a  statement  about  his  political  activities.  The  Prin- 
cipal's statement  was  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  Negro 


50.  M.  M.  Rogers  to  Thomas  Ball,  July  28,  1911. 

51.  J.  R.  Lee  to  M.  M.  Rogers,  February  9,  1915;  M.  M.  Rogers  to 
J.  R.  Lee,  February  11,  1915. 
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leaders  believed  that  strong  whites  were  behind  Black- 
shear  and  were  trying  to  "fix  things  up";  but  others  were 
sure  that  the  strength  of  his  backing  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  save  his  job  at  Prairie  View.  There  was  certainly 
nothing  that  Negro  Republican  leadership  could  do  to 
save  the  ill-fated  Principal  because  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  post  at  Prairie  View  was  a  job  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  party  of  Texas.  Blackshear  had 
to  step  down,  bringing  to  a  close  twenty  years  of  service 
to  the  State  and  his  people. 
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Part  IV 


Osborne  and  the  New  Departure 


VIII 


The  Four  Year  College 


1.  To  Make  a  College  President 

Born  February  21,  1872  in  a  little  country  town  of 
Graball  in  Washington  county,  Texas,  J.  Granville 
Osborne  was  reared  in  a  commonwealth  long  called  the 
"Mother  of  Texas  Educators"  in  a  generation  of  men 
who  later  became  the  leaders  and  developers  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  this  state.  William  Bennett  Bizzell, 
later  to  be  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas,  was  born  on  the  adjoining 
farm  to  the  Osbornes. 

J.  G.,  as  he  was  known  to  his  family  and  friends,  spent 
his  early  boyhood  in  the  wholesome  recreation  of  the 
average  farm  boy — climbing  trees,  swimming  in  nearby 
streams,  hunting  in  the  woods.  He  early  showed  a  bent 
for  scientific  pursuits.  Natural  talents  and  rural  resource- 
fulness led  to  the  building  of  a  steam  engine  and  other 
mechanical  devices.  The  rough  democracy  of  rural  youth 
led  to  a  life-long  friendship  with  William  B.  Bizzell.  On 
one  sunny  day  in  June  of  1882,  J.  G.  saved  the  life  of 
young  Bizzell  by  pulling  the  drowning  lad  from  the  tra- 
ditional stream  that  meandered  in  the  vicinity  of  most 
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farm  boys  of  that  day.1  Some  thirty-odd  years  later  this 
same  friendship  was  to  find  expression  in  the  leadership 
of  these  two  men  in  the  educational  effort  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  system  of  Texas. 

J.  G/s  father  died,  leaving  him,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years,  to  take  care  of  his  mother  Rachael  and  the  rest  of 
the  family.  The  lad  had  little  opportunity  to  attend  even 
such  public  schools  as  were  available  in  his  vicinity.  He 
attempted  for  two  years  the  back-breaking,  frustrating 
task  of  poor  farming  before  deciding  to  move  to  Nava- 
sota,  Texas.  Pulling  up  roots  to  move  to  even  so  small  a 
town  should  have  presented  many  hardships  to  this  re- 
sourceful boy  upon  whose  shoulders  the  responsibilities 
of  manhood  had  been  thrust  so  unceremoniously.  Fol- 
lowing an  often  tried,  but  seldom  true,  line  of  enterprise, 
J.  G.  opened  a  Cafe.  Such  a  shoe-string  enterprise  often 
walks  a  thin  line  between  failure  and  success,  and  J.  G.'s 
was  no  exception.  His  little  business  was  broken  into  on 
the  point  of  success. 

Born  to  the  heroic  mettle  of  Negroes  in  his  age,  young 
Osborne  was  determined  to  get  an  education.  Taking  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  J.  G.  set 
out,  afoot,  for  college;  and  after  walking  over  half  the 
distance,  found  himself  in  December  of  1892  in  Marshall, 
Texas.  With  his  entrance  into  Bishop  College  a  new  day 
dawned  for  this  young  man  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion. Since  he  had  not  finished  high  school,  young  Os- 
borne was  admitted  on  the  basis  of  an  entrance  examina- 
tion, his  score  for  which  being  reputed  to  have  been  the 
highest  made  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  that 
time.  His  scientific  ingenuity  developed  through  hobbies 
and  daily  tasks  paid  off;  and  even  though  he  was  himself 


Recorded  Interview,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Osborne,  August  14,  1949. 
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an  enrollee  in  the  preparatory  department,  he  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  proctoring  the  students  on  his  level. 
Dr.  Mc Vicar,  the  white  Canadian  at  the  head  of  the 
science  department,  seeing  the  hunger  of  J.  G.  for  scien- 
tific knowledge,  opened  his  laboratory  with  its  fascinating 
equipment  and  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  to  J.  G.  and 
young  Osborne  found  his  intellectual  home  at  last.2 

Three  years  at  Bishop  brought  young  Osborne  to  the 
end  of  his  "preparatory"  course.  Seeking  employment  as 
a  public  school  teacher,  he  returned  to  Navasota.  Three 
miles  out  of  town  in  the  little  community  of  Camp 
Ground,  J.  G.  found  his  first  teaching  job.  This  was  a 
crucial  year — he  saw  the  vastness  of  the  problem  of  his 
people  and  he  caught  the  vision  of  the  extent  of  prepara- 
tion needed  to  meet  it.  This  was  a  year  of  dedication  of 
person  and  talents — a  dedication  which  spanned  his 
entire  life. 

The  year  1897  found  him  enrolled  in  the  "Pedagogi- 
cal" course  at  Bishop.  Taking  the  A.B.  degree  failed  to 
satisfy  his  impulse  for  preparation.  J.  G.  turned  to  odd 
jobs  in  Marshall  and  work  around  the  campus  at  Bishop 
to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  a  trip  to  Chicago  and 
entrance  into  its  University  for  the  course  in  Pedagogy. 
Though  he  entered  in  the  fall  of  1899  and  completed  the 
Pedagogy  course  in  a  year,  Chicago  opened  the  vista  of 
a  career  in  science.  Dr.  McVicar  had  kindled  a  spark; 
but  the  horizons  opened  by  Chicago  strengthened  his 
determination  to  do  advance  work  in  the  field  of  science. 

Professor  A.  E.  McMillan,  his  life  long  friend,  con- 
vinced J.  G.,  on  the  completion  of  his  Chicago  studies, 
to  return  to  Texas.  His  old  teacher,  Dr.  McVicar  also  in- 
fluenced him  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  high 


2.  Recorded  Interview,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Osborne,  December  17,  1950. 
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school  at  Victoria,  Texas.  Though  he  remained  at  Victoria 
only  a  year.  Osborne  did  much  to  advance  the  fortunes 
of  the  school.  Then  came  the  golden  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  his  Alma  Mater  to  teach.  Dr.  McVicar  was  to 
spend  a  leave  of  absence  at  North  Carolina  State  College, 
and  Osborne  had  been  strongly  suggested  as  his  replace- 
ment with  duties  as  a  chemistry  and  biology  teacher. 
Miss  Laura  B.  Lister  appeared  in  his  Physiology  class 
and,  that  simply,  love  came  to  grace  the  life  of  hard 
striving  of  this  talented  and  dedicated  young  man.  To 
this  union  three  children  were  born,  two  boys  and  a  girl.3 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  McVicar  to  Bishop  College  he 
persuaded  J.  G.  to  return  to  Chicago  to  study  medicine. 
In  a  gesture  of  philanthropy  typical  of  the  time.  Dr. 
McVicar  gave  from  his  own  funds  Osborne's  room  and 
board  and  thirty-five  dollars  a  month.  After  one  year  of 
study  and  an  outstanding  record  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  was  invited  to  Leonard  Medical  School  of 
Shaw  University  to  continue  his  medical  studies  and 
teach  chemistry.  He  was  graduated  with  highest  scho- 
lastic honors.  The  young  M.D.  had  also  been  selected  by 
the  class  as  its  president. 

Following  graduation,  Dr.  Osborne  moved  his  family 
to  Philadelphia  to  complete  his  internship  in  Douglas 
Hospital.  On  the  completion  of  his  internship,  Dr.  Os- 
borne returned  to  Leonard  Medical  school  as  instructor 
in  Histology  and  Clinical  Pathology.  He  was  also  made 
Superintendent  and  House  Physician  of  Leonard  Hospi- 
tal and  eventually  assistant  dean  of  the  college.  Fruitful 
teaching  and  practicing  at  Leonard  for  three  years  failed 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  young  M.D.  for  specialized 


3.   A.   W.  Jackson,  A    Sure  Foundation   and  a  Sketch   of  Negro  Life 
in   Texas  (Houston,  Texas,  1940),  p.  608. 
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knowledge.  He  returned  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
Medical  school  in  1913  for  a  year  of  advanced  work  in 
the  field  of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

On  the  completion  of  his  year  of  study,  his  old  friend, 
A.  E.  McMillan,  suggested  to  him  that  his  talents  were 
needed  in  his  old  home  town  and  requested  his  imme- 
diate return  to  Navasota,  Texas.  Dr.  Osborne  arrived  the 
same  year  and  immediately  began  the  practice  of  general 
medicine.  Knowing  what  the  opportunities  are  now  for 
a  Negro  M.D.  in  such  small  places,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  meager  possibilities  for  such  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  first  world  war.  A.  E.  McMillan  encouraged 
him  to  become  the  Principal  of  the  public  school  for 
Negroes  in  the  town  and  practice  medicine  on  the  side. 
This  would  have  been  a  near-impossible  task  under  the 
best  circumstances;  but  the  poor  condition  of  the  school 
absorbed  his  energies  to  such  an  extent  until  the  dual 
effort  was  out  of  the  question.  Orderly  and  precise  by 
nature  and  training,  Dr.  Osborne  soon  built  his  school 
into  a  model  of  educational  effort  in  this  section  of  the 
state. 

Whatever  impression  his  educational  endeavors  might 
have  had  on  the  community  and  surrounding  region  may 
be  hard  to  gauge  at  this  distance;  but  it  can  be  said  that 
they  served  to  place  him  near  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  His  old  boyhood  friend,  Dr.  William  Bennett 
Bizzell,  now  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas,  saw  an  opportunity  to  replace 
the  white  physician  from  Hempstead  that  served  Prairie 
View  with  a  Negro  who  might  also  do  some  instruction 
in  science.  Dr.  Osborne  was  invited  to  take  the  post,  and 
assumed  his  duties  as  professor  on  September  12,  1916. 
Driving  his  usually  beautiful  horse  and  buggy,  the  Doctor 
and  his  family  made  the  grueling  four  hour  trip  to  the 
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campus  over  the  terrible  roads  that  linked  Hempstead  to 
Navasota.  He  had  indeed  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial periods  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Pulling  up  his  buggy  before  a  teacher's  cottage  for- 
merly occupied  by  Professor  Barthey,  Dr.  Osborne  and 
his  family  began  the  unloading  at  the  threshold  of  one  of 
the  great  and  tragic  chapters  of  his  career.  Professor  A. 
E.  McMillan,  seeming  to  hover  like  Banquo's  ghost  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Osborne,  was  on  hand  to  greet  the  new 
arrivals.4  Opportunity  to  meet  the  faculty  is  one  of  the 
rituals  of  settling  on  a  campus,  and  a  faculty  meeting 
soon  after  Osborne's  arrival  made  this  possible.  There 
was  to  be  found  in  the  gathering  Charles  Atherton,  Dean 
of  the  Normal  Department;  P.  E.  Bledsoe,  now  Professor 
of  Latin;  Aaron  Day,  Assistant  in  Science;  T.  W.  Pratt, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics;  C.  H.  Waller,  in  his 
climb  toward  agricultural  eminence;  C.  H.  Griggs,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English;  and  many  others  who  had  or 
were  to  leave  some  kind  of  mark  of  distinction  upon  the 
life  of  the  college. 

After  the  faculty  completed  two  stanzas  of  "Stand 
Up  For  Jesus"  and  Paul  Bledsoe  had  offered  prayer,  Os- 
borne heard  his  principal,  I.  M.  Terrell  the  successor  to 
Blackshear  take  up  the  business  of  the  week.  In  common 
with  all  of  the  heads  of  the  school,  Mr.  Terrell  was  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  work,  and  expressed  the 
hope,  in  this  meeting,  that  the  college  would  so  improve 
its  courses  that  graduates  coming  from  any  high  school 
or  Normal  would  find  sufficient  work  to  make  it  profit- 
able to  remain  at  least  two  years.  Routine  problems  of 
the  schedule,  one  of  which  was  the  omission  of  History 
from  the  Junior  year,  and  the  extension  of  work  periods 


4.   Minutes   of   the   Faculty   of  Prairie   View   Normal   and   Industrial 
College,   1916-1917,  p.   1. 
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for  the  Department  of  Domestic  Arts,  came  up  for  con- 
sideration and  Mr.  Terrell  exercised  "Principal's"  rights 
in  these  matters  by  making  the  final  disposition  of  them. 
After  a  prayer  by  the  Principal,  Osborne's  first  faculty 
meeting  closed. 

Dr.  Osborne  had  arrived  at  Prairie  View  at  the  very 
time  that  efforts  at  serious  rethinking  of  the  role  of  such 
schools  generally  were  in  progress.  His  very  training  stood 
in  strange  contrast  to  the  concerted  effort  to  set  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  Negro  Education.  The  debate,  which 
had  taken  a  political  turn  with  the  attempt  at  the  paci- 
fication of  the  Negro  with  disfranchisement  in  the  South 
and  the  land- grant  college  movement,  which  found  an 
uneasy  peace  in  the  Tuskegee  thesis,  and  which  had 
begun  to  harden  into  regional  policy  with  a  diluted  ra- 
tionalization of  Washington's  vision  by  both  foundations 
and  the  leaders  of  the  educational  awakening  in  the 
South,  had  reached  the  ultimte  plane  of  social  validation 
when  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  brought  the  full  force  of  the  federal  establish- 
ment to  second  the  efforts  of  the  informal  and  the  per- 
missive in  the  southern  scene.5 


5.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Negro  Education:  A  Study  of  the  Private  and 
Higher  Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States  (Department  of 
Interior  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  39,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1817),  I,  p.  12,  II.  p.  572  passim.  For  the 
impact  of  this  report  upon  Texas  thinking  see  Leondard  Tillotson, 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youth, 
Report  of  Sub-committee  No.  9  in  Report  of  Sub-committees  of  the 
Central  Investigation  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  Third  Called 
Session  of  the  35th  Legislature  of  Texas  (1917),  pp.  827-831.  For  the 
continuation  of  this  line  on  the  national  level  see  Walton  C.  John, 
Land-Grant  College  Education,  1910  to  1920,  Pt.  1  History  and  Educa- 
tional Objectives,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin, 
1924,  No.  30,  p.  7  and  Pt.  II,  The  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  .  .  .  Bul- 
letin 1924,  No.  37,  pp.  78-88  (R.  S.  Wilkinson,  Education  in  Negro 
Land-grant    Colleges),    Government    Printing    Office,    Washington,    1925. 
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The  agent  of  this  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back  and 
secure  for  the  Negro  the  status  in  the  southern  scene  of 
a  peasant  proprietor  was  a  native  of  Wales.  His  best  cre- 
dentials as  far  as  the  Phelps  Stokes  fund  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education  were  concerned  was  that  he  had  taught 
Sociology  at  Hampton  Institute;  and  the  better  than 
$50,000  he  was  to  spend  over  the  three  or  four  years  of 
this  investigation  brought  forth  in  the  end  a  new  southern 
position  on  Negro  education.  Led  by  the  malediction  of 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  who  called  him  an  "evil  genius,"  Negro 
educators  were  to  ostracize  this  man,  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  because  they  doubted  the  motives  of  his  objective 
judgments,  and  believed  him  the  tool  of  a  conspiracy  to 
turn  the  Negro  schools  into  an  instrument  of  oppression. 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones  was  committed  to  the  idea  that 
the  dominant  rural  character  of  life  for  the  Negro  made 
"the  claims  of  rural  education  precede  all  others." 
"While,"  thought  he,6 

opportunities  for  the  highly  technical  trades  should 
be  open  to  colored  pupils,  the  primary  need  is 
emphatically  for  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  small 
farming,  and  the  simple  industries  required  in 
fanning  communities. 

The  land-grant  colleges  as  a  pattern  of  higher  education 
had  done  much  to  justify  their  existence  by  the  outpour- 


6.  Jones  made  the  Texas  survey  in  1914-1915.  His  general  suggestions 
for  the  Negro  college  of  the  State,  including  Prairie  View,  laid  emphasis 
upon  teacher  training  courses  that  could  meet  the  State  standards;  more 
provisions  for  instruction  in  gardening,  household  arts,  and  simple 
industries;  and  more  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  the  problems  of 
rural  life,  so  that  teachers  and  leaders  might  be  developed  for  a  people 
80%  rural. 
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ing  of  their  vast  potential  in  the  national  war  effort.  Their 
contributions  to  vital  technical  areas  and  their  services 
to  the  war  effort  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  home  mak- 
ing and  extension  confirmed  the  vision  of  their  founders. 
What  Jones  was  proposing  for  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Colleges  for  Negroes  was  certainly  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  achievements  of  these  schools  generally  dur- 
ing the  war  years. 

Nor  did  Jones  improve  his  popularity  in  the  eyes  of 
Negro  leaders  in  education  by  telling  what  one  of  the 
contemporaries  of  the  study  who  still  lives  called  "the 
unvarnished  truth  as  he  saw  it."  What  he  said  of  Texas 
Negro  "Colleges"  in  general  and  Prairie  View  in  particu- 
lar is  typical  of  the  pride-slashing  realism  that  resulted 
from  his  trips  to  Texas  in  1914  and  1915.  Prairie  Vew, 
like  most  of  the  responsible  schools,  was  designated  a 
school  of  "secondary"  grade  with  some  elementary  work 
being  carried  on  also.7  Jones  found  the  college  with  ex- 
tensive industrial  and  agricultural  equipment,  but  indi- 
cated that  the  work  suffered  from  inefficient  organization. 
Jones  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  preparation  of 
the  staff. 

The  Jones  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  officials  and 


7.  The  specific  suggestions  for  Prairie  View  were  (p.  600):  1.  That  the 
organization  be  made  more  effective.  2.  That  effort  be  made  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  young  men  so  that  it,  at  least,  equal  the  number  of 
young  women.  To  this  end  the  dormitory  facilities  for  young  men  should 
be  improved.  3.  That  inventories  of  all  school  property  be  made  .  .  . 
and  the  books  audited  annually  by  an  accredited  accountant.  4.  That  a 
course  in  agriculture  and  practical  work  in  gardening  be  made  a  part 
of  the  general  curriculum.  5.  That  the  curriculum  provide  for  a  thorough 
study  of  hygiene  and  its  applications  to  dormitories  and  dining  room. 
6.  That  cooperation  be  established  between  the  dining  room  and  the 
domestic  science  department.  7.  That  practice  teaching  be  included  in 
the  training  of  teachers. 
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interested  parties  in  Texas  just  in  time  to  color  the  think- 
ing of  the  Tillotson  sub-committee  of  the  35th  Legisla- 
ture to  which  had  been  intrusted  the  investigation  of  the 
operation  of  Prairie  View.  Unlike  the  Jones  investigators, 
Tillotson  thought  the  teachers  were  as  good  as  the  state 
could  get,  in  many  instances  over-worked,  and  "unjustly'* 
paid  below  the  level  of  the  public  schools.  Nevertheless 
the  sub-committee  took  close  ground  with  Jones  by 
asserting  that: 

The  Negro  race  as  yet  has  but  small  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  use  of  education,  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  following 
systematic  study.  Large  numbers  of  those  going 
each  year  to  this  school  with  no  idea  of  what  they 
wish  to  learn. 

The  sub-committee  recognized  that  the  movement  of 
Negroes  to  urban  centers  as  a  result  of  the  war  made 
him  an  unstable  factor  in  the  farming  enterprise  of  the 
State;  but  they  concluded  that  "agriculture  (was)  the 
most  dependable  employment  for  the  race  and  is  the  one 
in  which  habits  of  living  leading  to  improved  moral  con- 
ditions, health  conditions,  greater  financial  independence, 
and  that  sane  view  of  social  conditions  essential  to  any 
material  racial  advancement." 

Heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  federal  government 
was  so  impressed  with  the  connection  of  the  Negro  with 
agricultural  labor  that  it  had  made  Prairie  View  the  cen- 
ter for  agricultural  extension  among  Negroes,  the  Tillot- 
son sub-committee  suggested; 

That  the  normal  course,  training  teachers  for  the 
Negro  schools,  and  the  agricultural  courses,  in- 
stalling in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  an  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  value  of  better  farming  methods 
and  a  greater  realization  of  the  greater  advantage 
to  their  race  to  come  from  fann  life  to  the  health- 
ful and  financial  conditions  of  the  race  be  the 
chief  line  of  educational  work  in  the  Prairie  View 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.8 

The  soundness  of  this  suggestion  lay  in  the  findings  of 
the  sub-committee  to  the  effect  that  Prairie  View  trained 
75  per  cent  of  the  Negro  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  and  that  "in  this  institution  the  state  is  securing 
more  in  teaching  effort  with  the  lack  of  expenditures  than 
in  any  other." 

The  ready  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones  throughout  the  South  spurred  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  renewed  effort.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  special  conference  on  Negro  educa- 
tion held  in  Atlanta  on  November  19-20,  1920,  the 
Commissioner  appointed  a  special  committee  to  deal 
directly  with  the  problem  of  the  Negro  land-grant  college 
as  a  means  of  underscoring  the  philosophy  elaborated  by 
Jones.  The  report  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  federal 
government  committed  itself  to  the  morality  of  Arm- 
strong and  the  obsolescent  rural  skills  of  the  popularized 
heretical  version  of  Washington's  industrial  thesis.  Neither 
the  current  development  of  the  land-grant  college  nor  the 
Negro  justified  this  turning  back  the  clock.  The  basic 
danger  of  ideology  in  public  policy  is  clearly  revealed — 
thought  without  the  benefit  of  pragmatic  experience,  re- 
gardless of  how  well  intentioned,  always  leads  to  social 
injustice. 


8.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Negro  Education:  A  Study  of  the  Private  and 
Higher  Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States,  Op.  Cit. 
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The  Commissioner  should  have  been  gratified  with 
the  results  of  his  committee.  Twisting  the  land-grant  idea 
out  of  content  the  conference  urged  "all  to  select  and 
prepare  teachers  for  county  training  schools  and  for  voca- 
tional courses.  .  .  ."  While  the  Negro  A.  and  M.'s  were 
advised  to  give  no  phony  degrees  and  to  work  at  the  col- 
lege level  when  and  if  the  public  schools  were  prepared 
to  back  them  up,  they  were  told  to  place  the  most  em- 
phasis upon  "those  industries  in  which  Negro  men  and 
women  earned  their  living."  This  naturally  meant  agricul- 
ture for  the  boys  and  home  economics  for  the  girls.  Lead- 
ers in  these  schools  were  urged  to  stimulate  land  owner- 
ship and  farm  operation;  "and  good  citizen,  white  and 
Negro,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  easy  for 
worthy  Negroes  to  acquire  homes  in  the  country."  Plead- 
ing for  equity  in  federal  and  state  finances,  the  conferees 
could  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  saddle  these  schools 
with  the  old  burden  of  the  Reconstruction  pur- 
poses— "honesty,"  "truthfulness,"  "the  square  deal,"  and 
"morality." 

Osborne  was  to  find  that  his  superior,  Principal  Ter- 
rell, had  arrived  on  the  scene  less  than  a  year  before 
him.  Hailing  also  from  the  rural  reaches  of  Grimes 
county,  this  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was  to  move  his 
family  to  the  county  seat  at  Anderson,  was  born  in 
January  of  1859.  Old  enough  to  benefit  by  the  teaching 
of  northern  missionaries  during  the  Reconstruction,  he 
went  on  to  Straight  in  New  Orleans  where  he  received 
the  B.A.  degree  in  188 1.9  Teaching  in  Grimes  county 
briefly,  he  was  called  in  1882,  at  the  instigation  of  .Alex- 
ander Hogg,  to  head  the  first  public  free  schools  for  Ne- 


9.  A.  W.  Jackson,  A   Sure  Foundation,  pp.   383-384.   Straight  was   to 
confer  upon  him  the  Master's  Degree  later. 
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groes  in  Fort  Worth.  Mr.  Blackshear's  resignation  came 
in  August  of  1915  and  was  to  take  effect  the  following 
month.  N.  A.  Banks,  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics was  appointed  by  the  Board  as  acting  principal 
until  the  Board  on  the  15th  of  October  appointed  Mr. 
Terrell  to  the  Principalship.10 

Mr.  Terrell  was  not  to  be  at  Prairie  View  long  enough 
to  leave  the  full  imprint  of  his  personality  and  philosophy 
upon  the  college.  His  age  should  have  been  against  him, 
and  he  was  known  to  be  plain-spoken  and  direct.  His 
was  a  crucial  period  with  problems  too  difficult  for  three 
short  years.  Many  of  the  great  departures  blowing 
through  the  region,  though  initiated  in  his  brief  tenure, 
were  not  to  get  even  rational  approaches  until  long  after 
his  departure. 

Much  that  was  of  concern  dealt  with  the  local  scene. 
The  enrollment  and  the  facilities  to  appropriately  handle 
it  was  an  endemic  problem  defying  all  local  attempts  at 
solution.  The  gradual  decline  of  "State"  students  gave 
some  concern  to  those  who  wondered  if  students  would 
attend  unsubsidized.11  Greater  still  was  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  health  and  sanitation.  Malaria,  la  grippe,  measles 
swept  the  student  body  at  will,  to  be  complicated  by 
endemic  indigestion  in  the  student  body  that  arose  from 
poorly  prepared  food.  Though  Dr.  Osborne,  medical  and 
health  officer  at  the  time,  suggested  the  improvement  of 
kitchen  equipment,  this  could  only  be  considered  as  a 
temporary  solution. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  student  had  not  differed  in 
aims  as  the  war  years  brought  the  college  into  a  secular 


10.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  .  .  .  1916,  p.  5. 

11.  The  Prairie,  1917,  passim. 
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era.  The  Y.  M.'s  and  Y.  W's  remained,  and  the  Sunday 
school  with  its  Bible  classes  thrived;  but  the  names  of 
the  clubs,  if  not  their  freedom,  suggest  a  departure  from 
the  primness  of  the  Blackshears  and  Annie  L.  Evans  of  a 
far  reaching  character.12  Secular  though  the  trend  might 
be,  the  desire  for  culture  took  its  unadulterated  way 
through  music  and  the  literary  exercise.  The  great  chorus 
with  its  folk  music  in  the  pattern  of  the  Fisk  singers  per- 
sisted as  a  major  advertisement  of  the  institution.  Miss 
W.  B.  Patterson,  director  of  the  100  voice  chorus,  also 
had  smaller  musical  aggregations  that  could  serve  the 
same  purposes.  The  Band  under  A.  D.  Ewell  played  for 
dances,  and  there  were  piano  recitals  galore  to  lend  a 
genteel  air  to  the  college  scene.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
lectures  for  both  amusement  and  uplift. 

The  new  secularism  was  to  find  greater  expression  in 
the  increasing  pattern  of  athletics.  Football,  baseball  and 
tennis,  intermural  and  interschool,  became  stronger  in 
the  Terrell  regime.  The  increasing  participation  of  girls 
in  formal  athletics  was  to  find  expression  in  basketball 
and  tennis.  There  crept  into  the  ideology  of  the  institu- 
tion a  notion  of  the  physical  and  mental  value  of  these 
pursuits,  and  there  began  the  idea  of  the  need  for  a  phys- 
ical culture  instructor  to  handle  the  full  athletic  pro- 
gram. Secularism  was  to  also  bring  a  stronger  attention 
to  the  functionalism  of  the  plant  and  the  curriculum.  The 
sting  of  the  Federal  and  State  investigations  made  the 
men  of  the  college  restive  with  inadequacy  of  plant  and 
the  ambiguity  of  a  program  called  "college,"  but  which 


12.  Among  the  leading  societies  were  Cognosco,  Extempo,  Mysterious 
Seven,  E.  H.  S.,  Bucket  of  Blood,  Fatal  to  Chickens  About  the  Campus, 
Junior  Roosters,  Middle  Building  Resisting  Sisters,  Sweet  Man's  Aggre- 
gation, Ham's  Delight,  Mechanical  Boys,  Senior  Hall  Rats,  Lucky  Hall 
Aristocracy,   The  Prairie,  1917,  passim. 
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was  in  reality  secondary  trades  and  literary  pursuits.  The 
new  realism  also  became  painful  as  the  administration 
became  faced  with  the  fact  that  it  was  getting  higher 
trained  personnel  which,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
its  salary  and  program  levels,  it  could  not  hold.  Com- 
petition with  the  public  schools  and  other  colleges  in  the 
South  made  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  stability  and 
continuity. 

It  will  never  be  known  exactly  why  Mr.  Terrell  was 
removed  from  office.  He  was  never  a  popular  Principal. 
He  is  known  to  have  openly  attacked  the  "blue  veinism" 
which  Mr.  Blackshear  had  allowed  to  grow  up  around 
him.  His  cumulative  disabilities  were  brought  to  focus 
in  the  demand  of  a  citizens  committee  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  that  he 
be  removed  immediately.  Mr.  A.  E.  McMillan  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Buchanan  led  the  faculty  in  its  demand  for  a  com- 
petent Principal.  William  Bennett  Bizzell,  President  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  did  a  rare 
thing  by  letting  the  faculty  at  Prairie  View  nominate  one 
of  its  number  for  the  post.  The  faculty  committee  chose 
Dr.  J.  G.  Osborne  as  the  man  in  their  ranks  most  fitted 
to  hold  the  post.  Dr.  Osborne  accepted  the  position  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  hold  the  post  until  the  Board 
of  Directors  could  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a 
permanent  incumbent.  Perhaps  this  was  the  happiest 
choice  of  all.  At  long  last,  the  two  schools  were  admin- 
istered by  men  who  were  personal  friends  and  who  under- 
stood and  respected  each  other.  Prairie  View  had  never 
been  so  situated  in  the  past,  and  was  never  to  be  so  situ- 
ated again  in  the  memory  of  living  man.  Both  were  good 
men  with  good  minds — educators  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  much  abused  word.  If  the  college  had  to  turn  the 
corner  after  the  war  into  a  new  and  enlightened  era  of 
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secular  progress,  it  could  not  have  had  a  more  fortunate 
arrangement  of  leadership. 


2.  The  Bizzell-Osborne  Revolution 

The  almost  uncanny  parallelism  in  the  path  that 
brought  two  boyhood  friends  from  the  rural  regions  of 
Grimes  county  to  the  Presidency  of  the  two  oldest  State- 
supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Texas  is 
truly  remarkable.  William  Bennett  Bizzell,  like  Osborne, 
finished  at  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  the  history  of 
Texas  higher  education,  Baylor.  The  strange  parallelism 
continues  in  their  early  service  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Grimes  and  neighboring  counties.  Dr.  Bizzell  taught  at 
Plantersville,  was  Principal  of  Montgomery  and  Navasota 
high  schools,  and  was,  for  a  decade  following  1900,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Navasota  system.  Both  studied  out- 
side of  the  South  in  fields  outside  of  education,  the  Biz- 
zell choice  in  Chicago,  Illinois  being  law.  Both  had  col- 
lege executive  experience  before  coming  into  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  pattern.  Dr.  Bizzell  in 
the  four  years  before  coming  to  College  Station  served 
as  the  President  of  the  woman's  college,  The  College  of 
Industrial  Arts  at  Denton. 

William  Bennett  Bizzell  came  to  College  Station  in 
September  of  1914.  This  quiet-spoken  man  with  his  hair 
parted  in  the  center  entered  upon  his  duties  with  an  un- 
assuming air  that  belied  the  vein  of  iron  implicit  in  points 
of  a  general  program  he  announced.  Destined  to  make 
him  the  center  of  a  storm  that  was  to  continue  through- 
out his  administration,  this  program  called  for  ( 1 )  higher 
standards  of  morality,  (2)  greater  religious  activity,  (3) 
higher  standards  of  scholarship   (4)   proper  conduct  of 
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athletics,  (5)  the  abolition  of  hazing,  (6)  development 
and  improvement  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege, and  (7)  a  greater  field  of  usefulness  for  the  college 
through  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  publicity  department. 

William  Bennett  Bizzell,  born  in  the  year  that  A.  and 
M.  opened,  had  reason  to  begin  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental departures  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  per- 
sonal-public conduct  of  the  students  in  that  all-male 
school  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  "Prexy"  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  also 
came  into  College  Station  asking  for  stronger  emphasis 
on  righteousness  and  justice  in  a  pattern  of  higher 
idealism  from  both  staff  and  students.  This  led  to  the 
staffing  and  equipping  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  opening 
of  a  divinity  school  of  four  years'  instruction  which  at- 
tracted many  students.  Dr.  Bizzell  was  sensitive  to  the 
invidious  comment  that  any  one  could  enter  A.  and  M. 
by  simply  getting  off  of  some  vehicle  at  the  head  of  the 
campus.  A  bitter  article  in  the  8th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing had  pointed  up  the  low  level  of  academic  conditions. 
In  1915  Dr.  Bizzell  raised  the  entrance  requirements  to 
14  high  school  units  and  four  years  later  to  15.  He  also 
made  his  school  the  first  senior  college  to  adopt  the 
classification  standards  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  moved  swiftly  to  affiliate  with  the  first  class  high 
schools  of  the  State. 

Committed  to  the  axiom  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano" 
Dr.  Bizzell  believed  that  every  student  should  take  part 
in  the  athletic  program.  He  secured  the  services  of  an 
athletic  director  and  a  coach  for  each  major  sport  area 
and  improved  the  equipment  available  for  all  sports  at 
College  Station.  He  not  only  established  academic  stand- 
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ards  for  student  participation  in  all  sports,  but  also  took 
steps  to  get  the  college  affiliated  with  the  Southwest 
conference.  He  tackled  the  problem  of  the  plant  with 
vigor.  Laboratories,  scientific  equipment,  dormitories, 
places  of  assembly,  roads  and  sidewalks,  parks  and  trees 
— all  came  under  the  roving  eye  of  this  dynamic  man, 
and  with  a  magic  touch  he  wooed  the  legislatures  into 
giving  him  what  he  wanted.  Indeed,  within  three  years  of 
his  tenure  he  secured  two- thirds  as  much  money  for  the 
college  as  it  had  gotten  in  the  entire  period  before  his 
coming.  A  fortuitous  arrangement  of  circumstances 
brought  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  revived 
experiment  station  activity  and  interest  to  his  hand 
shortly  after  he  arrived  at  College  Station,  and  it  is  a 
measure  of  his  statesmanship  that  he  harnessed  them  to 
the  great  purposse  of  making  his  school  the  first  organ 
of  public  usefulness. 

William  Bennett  Bizzell  was  a  seriously  moral  man, 
and  such  a  man  always  courts  bitter  opposition.  His 
program  brought  him  bitter  opposition  at  College  Sta- 
tion, but  it  also  brought  him,  as  it  does  to  all  men  who 
place  moral  obligation  above  expediency,  undying 
loyalty.  The  Board  was  made  sensitive  of  its  obligation 
to  Prairie  View,  and  by  the  time  Dr.  Osborne  came  to 
the  Principalship  there  was  an  active  Prairie  View  com- 
mittee of  the  Board.  On  July  6,  1915  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors also  passed  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  position  of 
the  President  of  A.  and  M.  as  the  President  of  Prairie 
View.  He  was  to  visit  the  school  four  times  a  year  and 
was  to  have  executive  direction  of  its  finances  and  its 
official  appointments.  Dr.  Bizzell  took  this  obligation 
seriously  and  brought  to  it  a  basic  honesty  and  respon- 
sibility never  to  be  witnessed  either  before  or  since  his 
time.  Clearly  Mr.  Terrell  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
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towering  purposes  of  Dr.  Bizzell.  With  Dr.  Osborne, 
William  Bennett  Bizzell  had  his  man  at  last.  The  ideals 
he  had  for  A.  and  M.  were  safe  and  secure  for  Prairie 
View  also  in  the  hands  of  J.  G.  Osborne.  Here  indeed  is 
cooperative  leadership  at  its  best  because  here  was 
spiritual  and  intellectual  commitment  to  the  great  pur- 
poses and  ends  of  training  the  enquiring  mind.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Dr.  Bizzell  could  say  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  their  cooperative  effort  "I  am  glad  to  report  that 
this  institution  has  had  an  unusually  good  year  and  its 
condition  is  more  satisfactory  than  in  any  previous  year 
of  mv  connection  with  the  institution?" 

Osborne  had  every  reason  to  sense  the  revolutionary 
tone  of  the  Bizzell  program.  Since  both  were  men  in  a 
hurry,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Osborne  would  be- 
come, like  his  President,  the  center  of  a  gathering  storm. 
Unlike  the  immortal  Blackshear,  Osborne  was  not  espe- 
cially interested  in  winning  a  popularity  contest  with  his 
faculty  and  clientele.  Frankly,  Dr.  Osborne  was  a  new 
man,  trained  in  the  interest  of  a  new  professional  elite 
that  was  secular,  not  religious,  in  its  orientation.  Needless 
to  say,  the  disgruntled  faction  that  had  opposed  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Terrell  would  naturally  be  against  him. 
Besides  this  group,  there  is  the  antagonism  that  naturally 
attaches  itself  to  a  "comer'  in  the  frustrated  tightness 
of  the  Negro  academic  world.  Osborne  looked  and  acted 
like  one  who  spoke  with  authority  and  not  as  a  scribe, 
and  in  a  situation  where  weakness  is  a  virtue,  strength 
becomes  an  excuse  for  distrust. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Bizzell  program  for  higher 
moral  and  religious  standards  calculated  to  disturb  the 
traditional  approach  to  these  problems  by  the  leadership 
at  Prairie  View.  However,  there  is  some  indication  that 
Dr.  Osborne  took  more  of  a  clinical  than  an  emotional 
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approach  to  this  problem.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  not  seriously  concerned  about  the  problem;  but  it 
does  mean  that  he  did  not  place  it  in  the  center  of  focus 
of  the  institutional  effort.  There  is  no  better  example  of 
the  shift  from  the  quasi-religious  to  the  secular  than  the 
decline  of  official  concern  in  this  administration  with  the 
problem  of  conduct.  Indeed,  Dr.  Osborne  was  modern 
enough  to  see  that  this  problem  was  conditioned  by  the 
total  institutional  environment  and  concentrated  his 
attention  upon  the  lifting  of  the  tone  of  life  therein.13 

Early  in  his  administration  Dr.  Osborne  thought  he 
had  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  discipline,  especially  for 
young  men.  The  effort  to  get  officer  training  into  the 
Land-grant  Colleges  had  culminated  in  an  agreement 
between  War  Department  officials  and  the  Association 
of  Land-grant  Colleges.  The  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  officially 
established  in  February  of  1919  with  a  component  of  225 
men.  February  of  1920  brought  a  discontinuance  of  the 
Corps.  Dr.  Osborne  regretted  this  because  he  thought 
that  the  college  had  had  the  best  order  and  discipline 
in  the  history  of  his  connection  with  the  college.  He  was 
sure  that  the  morals  and  general  discipline  of  the  boys 
required  its  restoration.  He  believed  that  the  general 
discipline  of  his  school  was  good  and  was  heartened  to 
see  that  it  was  motivated  more  by  self-respect  on  the  part 
of  the  students  than  fear.14 

When  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  was  re-established,  Dr.  Osborne 
experimented  with  placing  the  boys  under  the  control  of 


13.  Annual  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege  1919-1920,  p.  9  passim. 

14.  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1920-1921,  Bulletin  of  the 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  1st  Ser.,  Vol.  1,  No.  1 
(October,  1921),  p.  14;  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1923-1924, 
Bulletin  of  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Vol. 
3,  No.  1  (January  1,  1925),  p.  15. 
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the  army  officers.  The  office  of  Dean  of  Women  and  Dean 
of  Men  were  old  in  the  pattern  of  the  institution  and 
felt  that  they  had  established  prerogatives.  Rivalry  set 
in  as  to  who  had  priority  in  obedience.  Discipline  Com- 
mittees for  men  and  women  had  also  long  enjoyed  rights. 
Despite  these  administrative  problems  Dr.  Osborne  felt 
that  the  conduct  of  his  students  was  reasonably  good  and 
by  comparison  with  similar  institutions  satisfactory.  He, 
however,  could  never  be  persuaded  that  military  dis- 
cipline was  not  a  good  thing.  The  drill  three  times  a  week 
resulted  in  erect  body  carriage  and  obedience  to  orders. 
Osborne  thought  he  detected  an  improved  politeness  and 
courtesy  to  those  in  authority.  He  conceded  that  chapel 
talks  had  also  played  a  part  in  this  development.  Cadet 
officers  were  used  as  monitors  in  the  boys  dormitories 
and  the  results  had  proved  very  satisfactory.  There  was 
to  come  the  day  when  the  growing  student  responsibility 
was  to  be  found  to  be  no  unmixed  blessing. 

Dr.  Osborne  paid  his  respects  to  the  old  ways  by 
keeping  alive  the  traditional  symbols  of  Negro  religi- 
ousity.  The  Sunday  School  remained  as  of  yore,  with  the 
boast  that  it  was  larger  than  those  at  denominational 
colleges.  Non-denominational  chapels  continued  and  the 
faculty  was  allowed  to  choose  from  their  ranks  a  college 
chaplain.  The  interest  of  Dr.  Bizzell  in  "Y"  work  gave 
Osborne  a  chance  to  press  for  a  man  who  would  be 
concerned  with  that  work  at  Prairie  View.  Dr.  Osborne 
was  sensitive  to  the  snide  remarks  of  the  church-related 
schools — his  competition — as  well  as  the  convictions  of 
his  superior  at  College  Station;  for  the  taint  of  sin  could 
empty  his  classrooms  faster  than  an  epidemic  disease. 
All  of  the  heads  of  Prairie  View  have  always  known  this. 
There  was  always  the  possibilities  of  exploiting  the  basic 
cultural  club  pattern  that  persisted  in  the  framework  of 
the   college   in  the   interest   of  right   conduct.   Student 
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self-government  timidly  advanced  for  official  recognition 
in  this  new  age.15 

Since  Dr.  Osborne  was  a  man  of  medicine,  there  was 
certainly  no  ideological  conflict  between  him  Dr.  Bizell 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  axiom  "mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano."  To  be  sure  Prairie  View  had  had  up  to  this  point 
a  makeshift  program  of  athletics,  but  the  impetus  given 
the  activity  by  Dr.  Bizzell  at  the  main  college  gave  Dr. 
Obsorne  an  opportunity  to  place  the  college  program 
upon  a  more  formal  and  constructive  basis.16  In  his  first 
report  through  Dr.  Bizzell,  Dr.  Osborne  began  a  four  year 
search  for  a  man  to  direct  "physical"  and  "athletic"  drill. 

Dr.  Osborne  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  position 
early  in  his  administration  about  the  role  of  athletics  in 
the  program  of  his  school.  Admitting  that  the  college  had 
had  no  approach  to  physical  development  before  the 
coming  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  save  informal  athletics,  the  Prin- 
cipal let  it  be  understood  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
current  trend  in  college  circles  to  de-emphasize  or  ban 
athletics.  Osborne  abandoned  the  older  pattern  of  per- 
missive gate  receipts,  and  put  in  a  "fee"  that  rose  from 
$1  to  $3  by  the  close  of  his  period.  He  saw  the  value  of 
an  "Athletic  Association"  or  conference  in  developing 
greater  school  contacts  through  its  sports  program  and  in 
bringing  in  more  revenue. 

A  good  part  of  Osborne's  athletic  problem  adminis- 
tratively lay  in  the  area  of  management.  Before  he  got 
his  fee,  full  possibilities  of  creative  management  were 
revealed  in  the  work  of  B.  F.  Harrison,  former  professor 
of  Commercial  Arts  in  Grubbs  Vocational  College,  who 


15.  The  Prairie,  1926,  passim. 

16.  Prairie  View  Annual  Report,  1919-20,  p.  9;  Annual  Report  . 
1920-21,  p.  15;  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1921-22,  p.  14;  Annual  Report  . 
1922-23,  p.  18;  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1923-24,  p.  16. 
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was  to  become  Dr.  Bizzell's  supervising  accountant.17  He 
handled  the  student  monies  so  judiciously  until  the  ath- 
letic fund  ended  up  with  a  $300  surplus,18  continuing  to 
show  such  to  the  end  of  Osborne's  time.  The  constant 
search  for  a  coach  and  athletic  director  came  to  an  end 
in  the  fall  of  1923  when  H.  B.  Hucles  was  hired,  and 
immediately  all  of  the  sports,  with  the  support  of  faculty 
personnel,  blossomed.  Football,  baseball,  tennis  and  girls' 
sports  reached  new  heights  with  this  new  development. 
The  establishment  of  the  $3.00  athletic  fee  with  the 
coming  of  the  athletic  director  rounded  out  the  program 
Dr.  Osborne  would  achieve  in  his  administration. 

Sports  at  Prairie  View  lived  up  to  Dr.  Osborne's 
expectations.  The  college  teams  were  popular  in  the  state 
and  regional  competition  and  won  their  share  of  games 
in  the  face  of  the  stiff  standards  of  academic  proficiency 
that  prevailed  for  participation.  In  the  1923-24  season 
the  baseball  team  lost  one  out  of  nine  conference  games, 
and  the  football  squad  two  out  of  five.19  A  variety  of 


17.  The  26th  Legislature  provided  Dr.  Bizzell  in  the  budget  of  A.  and 
M.  with  a  supervising  accountant  and  a  supervising  engineer.  B.  F. 
Harrison  got  the  accountants  post  and  J.  K.  Walker,  a  civil  engineering 
graduate  of  A.  and  M.  got  the  engineering  post. 

18.  The  accountant  paid  the  following  expenses:  $600  for  togs,  $1,500 
traveling  expenses,  and  above  $600  for  the  covering  of  the  spectator 
stands.  In  the  seasons  that  followed  good  management  also  paid  for 
expanding  equipment  for  all  inter-collegiate  and  intramural  sports. 

19.  Some  of  the  outstanding  players  in  the  various  sports  in  this 
period  are  as  follows:  Football,  Washington  I.  Alton,  Grady  "Ed"  Bar- 
rens, Theodore  "Buster"  Hunter,  Otis  "Stone"  Mason,  Gaston  O.  Sanders, 
Jr.,  Holloway  "Big  Tony"  Sells,  Samuel  "Sam"  Thompson,  Jr.,  Thomas 
"Country"  Burton,  William  "Big  Pole"  Franks,  Willie  "Snug"  Pollard, 
N.  "Hog"  Davis,  "Bull"  Bates,  John  Singleton,  L.  C.  Mosley,  "Ted" 
Hunter,  "Jap"  Turner,  and  "Burry"  Marks. 

Baseball:  "Mex"  Harris,  "Red"  Maceo  Johnson,  "Country"  Burton, 
"Did"  Parchman,  "Shorty"  Arnold,  "Lefty"  Hunter,  and  "Old  Faithful" 
Watson. 
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teams  provided  competition  for  the  squads.  Houston, 
Southern  Pacific,  Langston,  Wiley,  Paul  Quinn,  Bishop, 
Sam  Houston,  Texas  College  and  New  Orleans  University 
are  examples  of  the  range  of  that  competition.  Tennis 
suffered  somewhat  in  these  days  from  a  male  aversion 
for  the  effete;  but  after  it  was  openly  sponsored  by  Coach 
Hucles,  C.  H.  Waller,  Harvey  Turner  and  Charlie  Lewis 
it  rapidly  gained  in  favor  and  competitive  proficiency. 


3.  The  Attack  Upon  the  Curriculum 

The  team  of  Osborne  and  Bizzell  never  showed  itself 
to  work  better  than  in  their  combined  efforts  to  raise  the 
standards  of  scholarship.  Here  clearly  in  the  center  of 
their  collective  obligation  Dr.  Osborne  demonstrated  that 
it  took  more  than  the  good  will  of  the  President  at  College 
Station  to  get  the  kind  of  progress  Prairie  View  needed. 
More-over,  Dr.  Bizzell  demonstrated  the  most  construc- 
tive type  of  racial  cooperation  possible  in  this  region,  viz., 
he  was  himself  a  man  of  principal  committed  to  broad 
goals  of  human  progress  and  justice,  and  he  was  working 
with  a  Negro  of  the  same  depth  of  intellectual  and  moral 
responsibility.  And  they  worked  in  their  time  in  their 
respective  areas  for  the  common  goals  that  would  lift 
their  institutions  to  higher  levels  of  attainment  and 
service.  A  lack  of  good  faith  at  either  end  of  the  axis 
is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  broad  aims  which  the 
cooperative  pattern  should  achieve. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Osborne's  first  year,  Dr.  Bizzell 
was  jubilant  over  his  quiet  statement  that  "In  past  years, 
the  institution  catered  to  the  policy  of  bidding  for  num- 
bers. We  have   decided  to  place  this  institution  on  a 
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standard  college  basis  by  adhering  strictly  to  college  en- 
trance requirements  without  so  much  emphasis  on  num- 
bers." 20  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Osborne  administration  came  at  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Negro  public  education  in  general 
and  higher  education  in  particular  when  such  a  move 
was  not  only  desirable,  but  had  some  possibilities  for 
success.  Mr.  Blackshear  before  him  had  tried  to  establish 
a  college  and  had  failed  before  the  lack  of  preparation 
of  the  clientele  and  the  general  indifference  of  the  Negro 
still  under  the  spell  of  the  vocationalism  of  the 
Washington  philosophy. 

Not  until  after  World  War  I  did  higher  education  for 
Negroes  begin  to  move  forward.  Despite  the  so-called 
educational  awakening  of  the  South,  higher  education  in 
the  South  for  Negroes  was  about  a  decade  behind  that  of 
white  development.21  Negro  colleges  were  still  insecure, 
without  adequate  sources  of  regular  support,  and  they 
were  not  yet  offering  work  of  real  college  grade.  But 
public  secondary  schools  and  county  training  schools 
doing  high  school  work  were  multiplying,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  education  was  imminent.  With  the  shift 
to  college  status  there  came  expanded  enrollments,  but 
the  funds  for  the  necessary  physical  facilities  and  main- 
tenance were  not  yet  available.  The  searchlights  of  inves- 
tigations inspired  states  to  give  increased  attention  to 
the  problem  of  teacher  training,  and  state  Normal  schools 
and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges  seemed  at  the 
time  to  be  the  logical  places  to  initiate  or  continue  the 


20.  Annual  Report  of  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  1919-20,  pp.  4,   11. 

21.  Robert  D.  Calkins,  "Historical  Review,  1902-1947,"  General  Edu- 
cation Board  Annual  Report,  1947-48,  pp.  54-56. 
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work  in  this  area.  Needless  to  say,  these  institutions  came 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  higher  education. 

No  one  was  more  sensitive  than  Osborne  to  the  effect 
of  the  poor  public  school  upon  his  desire  to  change  the 
status  of  his  institution  upward.22  Prairie  View  had  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  school  department  partly 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Osborne 
found  that  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for 
Negroes  only  went  to  the  seventh  grade.  To  be  sure 
there  were  some  good  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State,  but  most  of  the  others  left  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired.  Institutional  investigation  had  already  revealed 
to  Dr.  Osborne  that  many  of  the  Negro  principals  were 
trying  to  run  eleven  grades  with  three  teachers,  resulting 
in  twenty  or  more  classes  per  teacher  per  day.  These  so 
called  high  schools  sent  their  graduates  to  Prairie  "with 
very  indifferent  preparation."  Prairie  View  had  attempted 
to  help  the  situation  by  assisting  persons  interested  in 
developing  courses  of  study  unavailable  in  the  public 
school  program. 

Both  Osborne  and  Bizzell  knew  that  the  transition 
to  the  college  could  not  be  made  with  current  conditions 
in  southern  and  Negro  institution  faculty-wise  as  they 
were.  Though  the  staff  of  the  college  was  to  be  counted 
among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Osborne  attempt  to 
change  the  status  of  the  institution  from  a  Normal  to  a 
college,  should  he  be  successful  they  stood  to  benefit 
quite  a  deal.  To  be  sure  the  faculty  would  have  to  be 
strengthened  and  upgraded,  and  to  secure  such  faculty, 
salaries  would  have  to  be  considerably  improved.23  Dr. 
Osborne  was  thoroughly  convinced  that: 


22.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1921-22,  p.  6. 

23.  The  J.  G.  Osborne  Mss.  passim. 
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If  the  normal  school  was  to  assume  collegiate  grade 
and  to  enjoy  full  collegiate  standing,  not  merely 
in  form  but  in  professional  and  popular  rating,  the 
salary  schedule  had  to  be  raised  to  equilization 
with  the  salary  schedules  of  first  class  colleges. 

Most  of  the  endemic  problems  of  the  modern  Prairie 
View  in  terms  of  faculty  clearly  revealed  themselves  in 
the  breadth  of  this  administration.  Few  Presidents  before 
or  since  have  shown  the  concern  for  the  proper  payment 
of  the  Prairie  View  staff  that  Dr.  Bizzell  demonstrated 
in  his  constant  appeal  to  his  superiors.  He  never  ceased 
to  call  the  "salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  totally  in- 
adequate." Dr.  Osborne  pushed  hard  from  his  vantage 
point  for  a  better  and  more  differentiated  salary  scale  for 
his  vocational  and  literary  staff.  Faculty  turnover  was  at 
its  highest  peak  because  of  the  competition  being  offered 
by  the  public  school  and  other  Negro  colleges  through- 
out the  region.  The  college  had,  and  continues  to  have, 
the  capacity  to  attract  good  people,  but  the  competition 
for  pay  served  to  defeat  its  purpose.  Another  factor  was 
the  primitiveness  of  housing  and  surroundings.  Dr. 
Osborne  complained  of  having  to  put  two  and  three 
families  in  one  house,  and  it  was  late  in  his  regime 
when  the  houses  got  plumbing  and  indoor  toilets. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  his  staff  and  clientele,  Dr. 
Osborne  was  responsible  for  bringing  to  Prairie  View  a 
group  of  well  trained  teachers  to  further  the  Osborne- 
Bizzell  dream  of  the  full  college.  Many  of  these  staff 
members  served  many  years  after  Dr.  Osborne  was  gone, 
and  his  successors  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  Staff  personnel  like  Harvey  R. 
Turner,  F.  G.  Fry,  J.  J.  Abernathy,  Charles  E.  Carpenter, 
C.  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  J.  M.  Franklin,  Charlie  Lewis,  Miss  H. 
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Farrell  are  testimony  of  Osborne's  possession  of  that 
most  useful  characteristic  of  an  administrator — Napo- 
leon's eye.  R.  B.  Atwood,  E.  B.  Evans,  C.  H.  Waller, 
L.  A.  Potts,  Elizabeth  C.  May  (Galloway)  began  the 
tradition  of  Prairie  View  as  a  school  for  successful  admin- 
istrators— the  mother  of  "Presidents."  Whatever  else  was 
not  here,  there  has  been  with  most  of  the  Principals  of 
the  modern  Prairie  View — from  Osborne  to  Evans — the 
tradition  of  high  adventure  along  the  road  of  the  major 
purposes  to  be  reached  in  the  education  of  youth.  An 
administrator  can  dream  of  a  great  institution  with  such 
men  and  women  at  his  back. 

Though  he  was  somewhat  responsible  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  problem,  Dr.  Osborne  was  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  Principals  to  sense  the  dangerous  educational 
implications  of  the  proliferations  of  units  of  service  of 
the  college.25  In  the  early  primitive  days  of  the  Minors 
and  the  Andersons  the  problem  was  born;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  some  type  of  student  in  the  classrooms 
served  to  obscure  the  basic  problem  if  it  did  over-burden 
the  principal  with  a  mountain  of  diverse  responsibility. 
The  Normal,  the  high  school,  the  proliferation  of  trades 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arts  under 
the  impact  of  the  war  preparedness  program  certainly 
gave  the  principal  enough  to  think  about.  But  Dr. 
Osborne  wanted  to  add  to  this  a  four  year  college  and  a 
nursing  school  and  some  elementary  medicine. 

The  sheer  burden  of  such  a  diversified  program,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  forced  Dr.  Osborne  in  the 
third  year  of  his  administration  to  speak  out  against 
the  educational  impossibility  of  effectively  "administering 
so  many  differentiated  units."  Dr.  Osborne  felt  that, 


25.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1921-1922,  p.  5. 
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It  is  impracticable  to  get  the  maximum  of  effici- 
ency out  of  heterogeneous  combination  of  schools, 
especially  where  the  divisions  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferentiated in  theory  and  yet  maintained  as  a 
separate  unit. 

Dr.  Osborne  was  convinced  that  the  good  results  possible 
under  a  single  unit  institution,  whose  best  energies  could 
be  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  reasonably  obtainable 
goals,  could  not  be  achieved  in  a  multi-purpose  institu- 
tion. Here  indeed  is  a  problem  of  the  modern  college  that 
hangs  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea  around  its  neck.  Dr. 
Bizzell,  an  honest  man,  knew  that  the  heart  of  the 
problem  lay  not  in  the  multiplicity  of  units,  but  in  a 
persistent,  determined  inclination  of  the  State  not  to 
responsibly  finance  higher  education  for  Negroes  either 
in  regards  to  their  comparative  numbers  in  the  population 
of  the  State  or  in  a  manner  comparable  to  other  states 
in  the  region,  much  poorer  than  the  State  of  Texas.26 

Dr.  Osborne  got  his  first  opportunity  to  put  his  hand 
on  the  curriculum  through  his  inteerst  in  and  position 
as  Health  officer  of  the  college.  As  to  most  parts  of  the 
nation,  influenza  came  to  the  campus  in  1918.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  hospital  facilities  and  staff  the 
epidemic  raged  out  of  control.  Dr.  Osborne  immediately 
called  to  Dr.  Bizzell's  attention  the  implications  of  this 
situation  both  for  the  college  and  the  State  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  two-year  course  in 
nursing  at  the  college.  Dr.  Bizzell  brought  the  suggestion 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Directors,27  emphasizing 
the  feasibility  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Hos- 


26.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1922-23,  p.  5. 

27.  Board  of  Directors  Minutes,  May  27,  1918,  p.  236. 
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pital.  The  Board  asked  for  a  tentative  plan,  suggesting 
further  that  the  work  be  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Osborne. 
Dr.  Osborne  was  to  have  his  first  real  taste  of  faculty 
opposition  even  before  he  was  selected  for  the 
Principalship. 

Few  of  our  chief  administrators  have  had  Dr.  Os- 
borne's breadth  of  creative  practical  educational  experi- 
ence behind  their  actions,  and  fewer  still  have  been  able 
to  argue  their  case  for  progress  from  sounder  theoretical 
grounds.  Osborne's  training  and  experience  in  medicine 
in  the  South  had  brought  him  the  realization  of  the 
personal  and  social  needs  for  Negro  nurses  in  the  region. 
He  knew  that  hospitals  might  well  train  for  the  institu- 
tional and  home  care  of  the  sick  in  the  traditional  and 
routine  fashion.  He  considered  the  new  horizons  of 
nursing  to  be  much  broader  than  that.28  Said  he: 

The  new  field  of  nursing  requires  a  highly  trained 
and  specialized  expert.  .  .  .  the  visiting  nurse  must 
be  no  empirically  trained  upper  bedside  servant. 
She  must  understand  thoroughly  the  general 
fundamental  laws  of  hygiene  or  sanitation  which 
means  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  physiology 
and  bacteriology,  and  she  must  have  a  minute 
grasp  of  their  special  application  in  the  field  of  her 
own  work,  whether  it  be  school  nursing,  tuber- 
culosis nursing  or  infant  welfare.  She  must  know 
these  things  not  merely  as  a  practitioner,  but  as  a 
teacher,  which  means  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
details,  but  a  vision  of  right  relationship  and  a 
talent  for  effective  presentation. 


28.  The  J.  G.  Osborne  Mss,  passim. 
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Dr.  Osborne  understood,  and  this  was  a  straw  in  the 
wind,  that  nursing  must  become  a  profession.  He  knew 
that  Prairie  View  had  the  merest  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tional program  necessary  to  this  end.  But  his  minimum 
objectives  were,  first,  essential  elementary  knowledge, 
training  and  discipline  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  These  he 
knew  should  be  provided  in  the  hospital.  The  second  aim 
was  occupational  efficiency.  This  aim  presupposed  prep- 
aration for  special  types  of  nursing  service,29  only  part  of 
which  could  be  provided  within  the  hospital.  The  third 
aim  was  public  or  civic  responsibility.  He  thought  the 
first  objective  must  be  strongly  grounded  in  a  school  for 
nurses.  Dr.  Osborne  also  felt  that  training  for  the  other 
two  objectives  should  be  standardized  and  taught  by 
persons  who  had  finished  their  college  work  prior  to 
their  professional  training. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  nursing  school  attention 
was  given  to  student  policy.  Applicants  had  to  have  an 
education  equivalent  at  least  to  the  tenth  grade  in  a 
standard  high  school.  Everything  else  being  equal,  pref- 
erence was  given  to  candidates  with  superior  educational 
backgrounds.  They  were  also  required  to  be  in  good 
health  and  to  give  evidence  of  moral  character;  proof  of 
the  former  validated  by  a  physician's  certification  and  the 
latter  by  letter  of  a  minister  or  other  reputable  person. 
The  most  acceptable  age  was  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
When  the  applicant  seemed  worthy,  though  beyond  the 
range  of  the  regulations,  she  might  be  admitted.  An 
applicant  on  entering  school  was  on  probation  for  three 
months.  During  this  period  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  of  Nursing  decided  as  to  her  apparent  fitness 


29.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  ,  1920-21,  p.  16. 
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for  the  work,  and  the  advisability  of  retaining  or  dis- 
missing her.  If  accepted  the  student  was  placed  under 
strict  discipline.  Good  deportment,  a  good  record  of 
practical  work,  and  the  passing  of  the  required  examina- 
tion would,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  earn  the  student  a 
diploma. 

After  Dr.  Osborne  was  elevated  to  the  Principalship, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Franklin,  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  con- 
siderable ability,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  hospital. 
A  new  building  of  fifty  bed  capacity  with  modern  equip- 
ment was  added.  A  corps  of  workers  completed  the 
movement  that  placed  the  unit  on  a  par  with  the  others 
at  that  time  at  the  college.  The  department  served  a  dual 
purpose,  namely,  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  student 
body  and  the  training  of  nurses.  Beginning  with  a  year's 
work,  the  unit  finally  developed  to  the  three  year  program 
which  would  make  its  graduates  eligible  for  the  "regis- 
tered nurse"  designation.30  Diversification  in  their  "prac- 
tical" work  was  obtained  by  having  departments  of  "Ear, 
Eye,  Nose,  and  Throat,"  "Surgical  and  Medical," 
"Dental,"  and  "Urology." 

The  Osborne  hallmark  was  upon  the  nursing  school 
and  his  long  shadow  fell  across  the  entire  college. 
Osborne,  unlike  Blackshear,  sought  to  build  the  college 
not  on  untenable  public  policy  grounds,  but  fell  back 
into  the  hard  rationality  that  characterized  his  approach 
to  all  problems.  Osborne  frankly  had  fundamental  theo- 
retical objections  to  the  Normal.  He  recognized  that 
this  was  one  of  the  ways  state  governments  provided 
for   education,   but  he   thought  that  the   all  important 


30.  For  the  constant  efforts  and  attention  of  Dr.  Osborne  to  these 
and  other  professional  matters  connected  with  this  department  see 
Annual  Report  .  .  .  1921-22,  p.  14;  Ibid  .  .  .  ,  1922-23,  pp.  18-19;  Ibid 
.  .  .  1923-24,  p.  16. 
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characteristic  dominant  here  was  "financial  meagerness." 
The  general  inadequacy  of  financial  support  had  oper- 
ated directly  and  indirectly  to  determine  the  character 
of  all  the  essential  factors,  faculty,  curriculum,  student 
body,  plant,  that  went  to  make  up  the  institution.  The 
attitude  toward  universal  education  and  higher  education 
had  directly  affected  the  standing  of  the  Normal  in  the 
educational  world.  Consigned  by  object  of  service  and 
standing  to  the  lower  ranks,  the  Normal  had  been  the 
peculiar  victim  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  hold  to  local  control  of  education. 

In  harmony  with  this  attitude,  the  Normal  school, 
meagerly  supported,  had  been  left  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny.  It  had  been  left  to  market  as  best  it  could  such 
products  as  it  was  able  to  turn  out  of  the  raw  materials 
that  came  to  it.  From  the  very  beginning  the  ideal  of 
self-sacrificing  service  in  unaccredited  schools  had 
marked  the  activities  of  the  Normal  teachers.  Whether 
this  rating  be  just  or  unjust,  in  general  or  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  the  effects  of  it  were  far-reaching  and 
hampering. 

Dr.  Osborne  firmly  believed  that  the  idea  of  profes- 
sional standing,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  a  powerful 
influence  in  determining  the  career  of  most  men  and 
women  who  decided  to  prepare  themselves  for  education 
as  a  life  profession.  Under  the  influence  of  this  idea  they 
tend  to  seek  the  college,  the  university  and  the  profes- 
sional school  for  permanent  service,  making  the  Normal 
school  at  most  only  a  stepping  stone.  Therefore  the 
Normal  school  labors  under  a  handicap  in  securing  and 
maintaining  faculties  of  the  highest  order.  Even  if  the 
rating  generally  accorded  Normal  school  faculties  was 
not  just,  the  influence  of  the  rating  would  tend  to  make 
it  so.  Osborne  was  sure  that  a  faculty  so  constituted  and 
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characterized  is  itself  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
attracting,  holding,  and  molding  that  type  of  recruit  best 
suited  to  the  maintenance  of  faculty  integrity. 

As  Dr.  Osborne  saw  it,  the  Normal  school  seemed  to 
have  attracted  an  intermediate  group,  intermediate  by 
scholarship  and  in  native  ability,  especially  as  evidenced 
by  scholarship.  The  college  drew  predominantly  from  the 
upper  third.  Thus  the  middle  third  of  the  high  school 
body  was  left  to  feed  the  Normal.  The  Normal  school 
curriculum  was  designed  to  fit  the  clientele  of  the  public 
schools.  However,  since  that  curriculum  was  of  such  a 
short  duration  it  tended,  even  though  recruits  from  the 
cities  seemed  to  be  rising  into  the  upper  third  category, 
to  penalize  and  hamper  progress. 

Dr.  Osborne's  solution  to  this  dilemma  was  that  the 
Normal  schools  could  be  expected  to  play  a  larger  and 
more  aggressive  role  in  Negro  education  only  as  the 
influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  the  conditions 
which  they  must  meet.  The  facts  with  which  they  had 
to  deal  were  made  more  favorable.  He  was  convinced 
that  Normal  School  faculties  had  to  be  strengthened; 
a  more  naturally  capable  student  had  to  be  enrolled;  a 
more  extended  course  of  study,  making  for  broader 
professional  scholarship  and  more  independently  pro- 
gressive outlook  had  to  be  introduced.  The  Principal  un- 
derstood that  sudden  and  rapid  change  to  advanced  level 
might  be  hazardous,  but  he  could  not  turn  his  back  upon 
the  universal  judgment  of  progressive  educators  that  a 
four  year  curricula  was  needed  in  teacher  education. 
Like  a  good  propagandist,  Dr.  Osborne  foresaw  all 
sorts  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  program.  He 
predicted  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  school 
would  no  longer  be  a  monotonous  grind — a  continual 
diluting  and  rehashing  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  He  saw 
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the  environment  of  the  teachers  as  no  longer  a  deadly  one 
professionally.  On  the  contrary  it  would  become  imbued 
with  life  from  actual  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  great 
world  outside.  He  believed  that  teaching  in  a  Normal 
school  under  prevailing  conditions  was  notoriously 
dangerous  to  professional  life,  because  true  professional 
life  was  essentially  professional  growth.  Dr.  Osborne 
understood  better  than  any  administrator  before  or  since 
his  time  that  growth  is  conditioned  upon  environment 
and  upon  the  opportunity  to  do  constructive  work.  He 
felt  that  talented  people  must  either  get  out  of  Normal 
schools  or  suffer  their  talents  to  evaporate. 

Dr.  Osborne  made  his  point.  In  September  of  1919 
the  college  course  was  instituted,31  and  the  summer 
session  of  1921  marked  the  end  of  the  old  Normal  course. 
All  persons  then  enrolled  were  being  classified  either 
in  the  regular  college  course  or  the  sub-college  course.32 
Osborne  tackled  his  curriculum  with  the  view  to  bringing 
it  abreast  of  the  range  of  offering  of  the  "best  Negro 
colleges."  The  fight  within  and  without  had  been  difficult, 
but  Dr.  Osborne  graduated  his  first  college  class  of  five 
in  the  spring  of  1921.  There  may  be  those  who  might 
say  that  the  class  was  loaded  from  the  names  of  its 
members.  There  was  Miss  M.  Griggs,  daughter  of  the 
dean  of  men;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  shoemaker 
on  the  staff;   Mr.   and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Lister,  brother  and 


31.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1923-24,  pp.  9,  11. 

32.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1923-24,  p.  3.  A  rather  wide  variety  of  fees 
were  charged  students  attending  the  school.  The  complete  list  consists  of 
the  following:  Registration,  $5;  incidental  fee,  $2.50;  medical  and  sanita- 
tation,  $6;  lecture  and  entertainment,  $5;  subscription  for  college  paper, 
50c;  postoffice  box  rent,  50c;  and  laboratory  fee,  $4.50.  The  charge  for 
board  is  $16  per  month.  Students  who  rented  rooms  in  the  dormitories 
had  to  pay  25  per  cent  of  their  maintenance  cost,  including  laundry. 
Each  girl  student  was  required  to  purchase  a  uniform  at  a  cost  of  $16. 
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sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Osborne;  and  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Osborne. 

Organization-wise  Osborne  created  a  Dean  of  the 
College  and  a  head  of  the  Division  of  Education.  All  of 
the  liberal  arts  subjects  were  located  in  this  division,  viz., 
Education,  English,  Modern  Languages,  History,  Sociol- 
ogy, a  "Practical  School,"  Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences, 
each  with  a  head  and  one  paid  assistant  save  English  and 
Natural  Science.  Dr.  Osborne  was,  as  a  scientist  himself, 
pleased  with  the  development  of  mathematics  and  finally 
got  his  request  for  a  science  building  costing  $65,000.33 
He  was  objective  enough  to  encourage  the  development 
of  social  sciences,  knowing  full  well  the  value  of  social 
literacy  in  the  development  of  a  college  person.  He  could 
say  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  near  the  close  of  his 
administration  that  "the  increase  in  attendance  since 
the  school  changed  from  a  Normal  school  proper  to  a 
college,  where  courses  are  given  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  the  vocations  and  trades,  has  been  most 
gratifying." 

Dr.  Osborne  was  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  a  "prac- 
tical school"  in  the  rounding  out  the  collegiate  program 
of  his  division  of  Education.  This  is  not  to  say  that  other 
Principals  had  not  tried  in  their  time  to  accomplish  this 
feat.  Dr.  Osborne  provided  the  institutional  atmosphere 
in  which  the  plan  might  come  to  fruition.  In  1918  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Professor  P.  E.  Bledsoe,  Miss  M.  J. 
Simms  opened  the  first  classes  in  old  Kirby,  the  original 
plantation  house.  After  the  completion  of  Spence  Hall, 
the  new  agricultural  building,  the  fledgling  school  moved 
in.  By  the  time  Miss  Helen  Green  came  to  be  supervisor 
it  was  considered  a  department  of  education  laboratory 


33.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1923-24,  p.  3. 
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graded  like  a  regular  public  school  and  furnishing  free 
textbooks  to  its  students. 

By  the  time  the  would-be  teachers  had  picked  up 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Walker  as  supervisor  the  little  school  was 
moved  out  of  Spence  into  the  old  "Annex."  The  primitive 
nature  of  the  structure  prompted  the  Nautilus  club  to 
have  some  of  the  rooms  painted  and  provide  some  of  the 
furniture.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis  brought  the  staff  to  two  and 
Professor  J.  R.  Reynolds,  head  of  the  department  of 
education  did  much  to  sponsor  the  effort.  After  several 
years  of  changing  personnel  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ellison  was  left 
alone  in  that  kind  of  limbo  peculiar  only  to  Negro  schools 
until  the  entire  effort  was  rescued  one  week  before  Christ- 
mas 1925  when  the  school  moved  to  the  newly  erected 
and  equipped  Rosenwald  school.  The  training  school  had 
become  institutionalized  at  last.34 

Dr.  Osborne,  like  his  superior  at  College  Station, 
found  his  institution  tremendously  benefitted  by  the 
new  departure  in  Federal-supported  agricultural  educa- 
tion brought  on  by  the  war  years.  To  be  sure  there  was 


34.  The  J.  G.  Osborne  Mss,  passim;  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1919-20,  p. 
11;  Ibid  .  .  .  1923-24,  p.  5.  Osborne  was  never  completely  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  the  training  school.  Near  the  close  of  his  tenure  he  had 
two  critic  teachers  over  seven  grades  and  a  whole  host  of  "practice" 
teachers.  He  saw  the  need  for  a  new  building  because  he  often  had  three 
classes  meeting  simultaneously  in  the  same  room.  He  also  wanted  hygienic 
desk.  He  knew  that  his  great  need  was  for  more  and  better  teachers  in 
the  department  affiliated  with  the  division  of  Education. 

Another  of  Dr.  Osborne's  modern  touches  was  his  insistence  on  the 
acquisition  of  more  books  for  the  library  and  the  adequate  housing 
of  the  library  as  an  adjunct,  necessary  and  proper,  to  the  modern 
college.  His  attempts  to  get  money  even  from  the  summer  students  to 
improve  this  branch  of  the  college,  while  pathetic,  give  a  true  insight 
into  the  modern  outlook  of  this  man.  There  remain  many  Negro  ad- 
ministrators today  who  do  not  fully  sense  the  connection  between  an 
adequate  library  and  learning. 
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nothing  in  the  tradition  of  the  College  under  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  influence  that  clashed  with  these  new 
ideas  as  it  had  clashed  with  the  basic  idea  of  the 
land-grant  college.  The  Granger  tradition,  strengthened 
by  political  populism,  never  lost  its  power  over  the  black 
and  white  agrarian  dispossessed  in  Texas,  and  the  pro- 
gram of  trade  studies  of  secondary  character  at  the  col- 
lege fitted  in  perfectly  with  the  new  Federal  programs. 
What  Dr.  Osborne  wanted  was  the  addition  of  a  college 
dimension  to  a  trade  program  already  stimulated  by  both 
the  Smith-Lever  and  the  Smith-Hughes  acts.35 

Dr.  Osborne  never  made  the  mistake  of  seeing  the 
non-liberal  arts  portion  of  his  program  as  miscellaneous 
fragments.  He  followed  closely  the  spirit  of  the  Federal 
legislation,  but  all  the  while  recognized  that  the  program 
to  be  most  effective  must  perpetuate  itself  by  preparing, 
as  the  law  provided,  a  corps  of  vocational  teachers. 
Prairie  View  became  the  official  training  center  for 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Although  a  state  con- 
ference of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  was  held  at 
the  college  in  1918,  the  teacher  training  course  in  voca- 
tional education  was  not  organized  until  September 
1920.  The  Negro  vocational  agricultural  program  was 
under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Ruthland,  state  supervisor  of 


35.  Edward  C.  Kirkland,  A  History  of  American  Economic  Life,  pp. 
498-499.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  calling  for  the  matching  of 
Federal  and  State  funds  for  the  popular  dissemination  of  Agricultural 
and  home  economic  information  through  the  cooperative  extension 
service  was  a  spur  to  Osborne.  Another  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917,  which  arose  out  of  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Encouraged  by  both  philanthropy  and  state 
governments  in  the  20th  century,  Washington  finally  underwrote  the 
program  the  design  of  which  was  to  aid  the  states  in  vocational  pursuits 
on  the  high  school  level  in  agriculture,  trades,  industries  and  home 
economics,  including  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  areas. 
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agricultural  education.  Benjamin  F.  Bullock  was  the  first 
teachers  trainer,  serving  from  1919  to  1923,  to  be  followed 
by  H.  G.  Dickerson  who  filled  the  post  of  resident 
teacher  trainer  from  1923  to  the  end  of  Osborne's 
regime.36 

Dr.  Osborne  had  no  narrow  teacher  trainer  approach 
to  the  pattern  of  his  vocational  offering  alone.  To  be 
sure  there  was  an  effort  to  extend  the  work  to  teachers 
of  Home  Economics  and  Mechanic  Arts  as  contemplated 
by  the  Federal  acts;  but  Dr.  Osborne  felt  that  there  was 
needed  also  in  these  areas  a  professional  level.  As  far 
as  farming  was  concerned  he  wanted  his  college  course 
to  prepare  not  only  teachers,  but  farmers,  managers, 
superintendents  and  extension  workers.37  Therefore  he 
wanted  a  four  year  college  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  built  on  a  four  year  high  school 
background. 

ENROLLMENT   BY   CLASS  AND   DIVISION    1923-24 


Home 

Agri- 

Education  Economics  culture 

Mechanics 

Total 

Freshmen 

125 

22 

21 

3 

171 

Sophomores 

52 

8 

10 

3 

73 

Juniors 

226 

7 

9 

4 

46 

Seniors 

21 

10 

5 

36 

Total 

224 

47 

45 

10 

326 

Academy  Department 

1st  Year 

41 

41 

2nd   Year 

62 

62 

3rd  Year 

113 

10 

123 

4th  Year 

276 

16 

292 

Total 

492 

26 

518 

36.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1920-21,  p.  20. 

37.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1923-24,  p.  45. 
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When  Dr.  Osborne  surveyed  the  previous  effort  in 
his  entire  vocational  pattern  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
failure  of  the  courses  to  draw  students  commensurate 
with  the  demand  for  workers  in  the  areas.  He  recognized 
that  the  vocational  courses  in  all  areas  were  looked 
down  upon  because  of  lack  of  organization.  He  was  sure 
that  the  basic  fault  lay  within  the  institution  itself,  since 
it  had,  in  its  instructional  program,  emphasized  "practice" 
over  "theory." 

Dr.  Osborne  knew  how  to  strengthen  his  theory 
needs.  The  Experimental  work  was  old  in  the  college, 
but  it  could  be  re-emphasized.  A  department  of  veteri- 
nary medicine  could  be  opened,  and,  in  creative  hands 
could  add  to  the  spirit  of  scholarship  in  agriculture  which 
the  experimental  work  promised.  Osborne  also  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  you  could  not  have  scientific  agri- 
culture with  no  pure-bred  stock,  no  modern  barns,  no 
machine  house,  no  mechanical  power,  and  practically  no 
modern  farm  machinery.  This  stubborn  man  got  his  first 
B.  S.  in  agriculture  in  1921-22  and  hailed  the  spreading 
appreciation  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  field.  He  had 
Dr.  E.  B.  Evans  in  Veterinary  Science,  whose  public 
services  and  scholarship  more  than  met  his  fondest 
dreams.38  He  was  finally  through  gifts,  to  get  some  of 
the  pure-blooded  stock  to  replace  the  scrub  cattle  for- 


38.  Dr.  Osborne  was  to  say  of  his  department  "The  activities  of 
this  department  have  done  more  to  create  a  friendly  and  helpful  relation 
between  the  people  of  the  community  and  the  college  than  the  activities 
of  any  other  department  in  the  institution."  These  services  consisted  in 
the  development  of  an  accredited  dairy  herd,  the  vaccination  of  over 
2,000  head  of  cattle  in  a  serious  outbreak  of  anthrax,  and  the  scientific 
papers,  viz.,  "A  Protective  Foot  Bandage"  and  "Proper  Methods  for 
Disposal  of  Carcasses,"  produced  in  the  Department. 
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merly  used  in  agricultural  instruction.39  As  his  adminis- 
tration closed  he  was  about  to  get  his  first  college  degree 
in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Home  Economics. 

Dr.  Osborne  was  sufficiently  astute  to  know  that  a 
vocational  program  was  needed  for  those  who  were  either 
academically  or  financially  unable  to  afford  profession- 
alism. Their  efficiency  in  factory  or  on  farm  could  be 
upgraded  by  sub-college  instruction.  In  the  academic 
year  1919-20  a  two  year  "sub-college"  course  in  agricul- 
ture was  established  at  Prairie  View  corresponding  to  the 
regular  junior  and  senior  work  of  the  Academy  on  the 
campus.  A  year  later  this  work  formed  the  basis  for  the 
organization  of  vocational  agriculture  for  students  who 
had  completed  a  seventh  grade  education  and  who  were 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  older.  Many  young  women 
who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  Smith- Hughes  law  came  to  the  campus 
in  1920  for  the  two  year  trade  program  in  Home 
Economics.  By  1923-24  the  Mechanic  Arts  trade  program 
was  booming  with  eager  enrollees  in  Auto  Mechanics, 
Blacksmithing,  Shoemaking  and  Tailoring.  The  Arm- 
strong-Washington tradition  still  held  sufficiently  for 
other  students  in  the  college  outside  these  disciplines 
to  take  a  course  or  two  in  them  also.  Dr.  Osborne  had 
every  reason  to  view  the  progress  in  his  vocational  area 
with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Osborne  inherited  the  Cooperative  Extension  work 
at  Prairie  View,  and  with  it  some  of  the  great  tradition 


39.  Mr.  E.  C.  Lasater  gave  the  college  two  registered  Jersey  bulls.  In 
the  academic  year  1921-22  twelve  registered  pure  bred  cows  were  pur- 
chased and  one  registered  Holstein  bull.  The  college  also  had  ten 
registered  brood  sows  and  two  boars.  A  Mr.  D.  C.  Giddings  gave  the 
college  a  registered  Hampshire  sow. 
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of  service  that  the  work  connected  with  the  college  could 
inspire.  R.  L.  Smith,  long  a  pioneer  in  the  progressive 
agricultural  movements  in  the  state  became  the  first 
State  Leader,  who  in  turn  was  followed  in  the  Osborne 
period  by  E.  L.  Blackshear  and  the  incomparable  C.  H. 
Waller.  All  of  these  men  had  been  connected  in  one  way 
or  another  with  annual  farmers  congresses  held  in  the 
state  or  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
V.  Hunter  and  Mrs.  Pinkie  Rhambo  pioneered  in  Home 
Demonstration  work  in  the  State  in  dynamic  and  creative 
ways  that  have  seldom  been  surpassed  since  their  time. 
The  efforts  of  these  people  ably  seconded  the  Osborne- 
Bizzell  concept  of  the  service  outreach  of  the  college 
contemplated  in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  went  a  long 
way  to  mitigate  the  general  criticism  of  Dr.  Bizzell  that 
the  state  was  not  providing  generously  for  the  vocational 
training  of  relatively  large  numbers  of  the  750,000  Negro 
population  of  the  State.40 


4.  The  Plant 

Fortunate  is  the  Principal  at  Prairie  View  who  has  a 
superior  genuinely  interested  in  the  development  of  plant 
in  the  system.  Dr.  Osborne  had  such  a  man  in  William 
Bennett  Bizzell.  Just  as  Dr.  Bizzell  had  tried  to  get  money 
for  the  better  operation  of  the  main  college  at  College 
Station,  so  had  he  tried  to  get  it  for  Prairie  View — 
and  just  as  he  had  tried  to  improve  the  plant  at  College 
Station,  so  did  he  back  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Osborne  at 


40.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1922-23,  p.  5. 
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Prairie  View.41  One  of  the  great  contributions  of  Dr. 
Osborne  to  the  college  is  that  under  his  regime,  short  as 
it  was,  the  plant  was  lifted  from  the  most  primitive 
conditions  into  the  twentieth  century. 

Source  1922-23  1923-24  1924-25 


State    Appropriations 

$176,204.00 

$180,000.00 

$185,000.00 

Federal    Appropriations 

12,500.00 

12,500.00 

12,500.00 

Interest  from  Bank 

1,220.03 

1,436.78 

2,580.50 

Student  Fees 

16,547.55 

29,359.75 

29,827.00 

Sales   and   Services 

28,206.44 

37,171.89 

35,821.36 

Veteran's    Bureau 

21,496.92 

13,562.31 

8,945.09 

Other    Sources 

3,044.72 

5,535.01 

5,269.87 

Total 

$259,219.86 

$277,555.74 

$279,943.82 

This  would  have  been  impossible  if  Dr.  Bizzell  had 
not  honestly  agreed  after  a  survey  of  the  plant  and 
equipment  that  both  were  "far  from  adequate."  This 
indeed  is  the  kind  of  equity  and  justice  that  can  come 
from  creative  team-work  between  men  of  honor. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  imply  that  all  of  the  men 
before  Osborne  had  not  worked  diligently  for  the 
improvement  of  the  plant,  but  up  to  his  time  it  took 
something  fairly  world-shaking,  like  a  legislative  inves- 
tigation, to  make  a  dent  in  the  primitiveness  of  the 
campus.  The  Osborne  attack  upon  the  problem  ranged 
over  the  entire  face  of  the  campus.  Realizing  that  build- 
ings  must  be  both  functional  and  comfortable  if  the 


41.  Mr.  J.  K.  Walker  had  been  made  supervising  engineer  at  the  same 
time  a  supervising  accountant  was  employed.  R.  P.  McAlpine,  in  the 
auditor's  report  for  the  1921-22  academic  year  remarked  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  new  servant  of  Dr.  Bizzell:  "From  our  observation  (sic 
at  Prairie  View)  the  results  obtained  have  more  than  justified  the 
creation  of  (this  officer)  as  the  building,  utilities,  and  equipment  appear 
to   be   better   maintained.    .    .    ." 
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college  was  to  do  a  good  job,  the  Principal's  request 
ranged  over  the  building  of  new  boys  dormitories,  the 
redecoration  of  the  Administration  Building,  the  building 
of  more  class-rooms,  the  strengthening  of  the  library 
collection,  the  building  of  a  science  building,  better 
sewerage,  centralized  heating  and  ice  storage.42 

The  passing  years  brought  a  steady  stream  of  im- 
provements, mute  testimony  to  the  vision  of  Osborne 
and  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Bizzell.  Tunnels  and  steam  lines 
were  pushed  to  all  public  buildings,  and  sewer  mains 
slowly  reached  the  vicinities  of  the  campus  cottages. 
Ice-making  facilities  were  enlarged  at  the  power  house. 
The  road  from  the  college  to  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
Railroad  was  completed,  which  considerably  lightened 
the  freight  problem.  The  telephone  switch  board  was 
installed  with  openings  to  the  campus  offices,  though 
not  connected  with  Hempstead.  Then  came  the  day 
when  all  of  the  teachers'  cottages  were  wired  for  elec- 
tricity and  connected  with  the  power  plant.  Unrelated? 
Sporadic?  These  are  the  creeping  signs  of  modernism 
as  they  engulf  the  bursting  pastorial  Normal. 

The  major  buildings  felt  the  coming  of  the  new  day 
along  with  the  grounds.  The  centralizing  of  the  heating 
system  brought  radiators  to  Crawford  Hall  and  to  Foster. 
The  campus  was  cleared  at  last,  the  ground  leveled, 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  grass  planted — all  done  by  a 
landscape  artist.  The  Weber  Chimney  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  arrived  to  build  a  concrete  column  158  feet 
in  the  air  and  connect  the  boilers  therewith.  Phones 
were  finally  placed  in  the  cottages  and  water  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Veterinary  hospital  and  the  hog  projects. 
A  long-needed  college  exchange  building  was  constructed 


42.  Annual  Report  .  .  .  1921-22,  p.  10. 
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with  rooms  above  for  the  President  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. As  the  water  pumps  finally  came  to  functional 
efficiency  a  firefighting  development  matured.  Steam  heat 
finally  reached  the  Administration  building  and  Dr. 
Osborne's  dream  of  a  science  building  began  to  take 
shape  in  April  of  1924. 


5.  The  Fall  From  Grace 

Then  came  the  end.  In  a  burst  of  reversal  to  this 
brilliant  period  of  change  and  progress  Dr.  Bizzell  left 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Dr. 
Osborne  may  have  felt  some  of  the  antagonism  that  had 
built  up  against  his  patron  in  state  politics,  or  more 
irrational  still,  he  may  have  been  the  innocent  victim  of 
his  own  idealism.  The  situation  that  brought  his  demise 
was  seemingly  not  sufficient  to  bring  down  his  house 
about  his  ears  in  so  disastrous  and  tragic  a  manner.  The 
story  is  sordid  enough,  but  it  casts  no  reflection  upon  his 
life  and  work.  If  it  was  possible  to  bring  him  low  simply 
on  the  wrongdoing  of  others,  then  where  is  the  reward 
for  faithfulness  in  stewardship? 

The  story  is  simple.  Some  students  had  caught  some 
faculty  men  in  immoral  relations  with  student  girls.  Dr. 
Osborne  was  not  on  campus  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
returned  he  faced  an  incipient  strike  with  student  de- 
mands for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  staff  men 
involved.  Whatever  the  moral  justification  of  their  claims, 
the  Principal  did  not  feel  that  he  could  turn  such  matters 
as  firing  of  staff  into  the  hands  of  students.  He  refused 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  men  involved.  Student 
leaders  left  the  campus  for  College  Station  to  make  a 
formal  charge  to  the  authorities  at  the  main  campus. 
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The  Prairie  View  authorities  had  them  stopped  at  Nava- 
sota  and  brought  back  to  the  campus.  With  better  plans, 
the  students  on  a  second  try  got  to  College  Station, 
where  one  had  a  relative  employed,  and  made  their 
complaint.  The  officials  of  the  main  college  came  to  the 
campus  with  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  summoned 
Dr.  Osborne  to  the  Administration  building  for  a  long 
session  of  charge  and  counter-charge. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  try 
to  defend  himself;  but  from  this  vantage  point  it  can 
be  seen  that  he  chose  not  to  speak  if  his  brilliant  record 
and  faithful  stewardship  could  not  speak  for  him.  Not 
once  during  the  long  session  did  he  speak  a  word.  When 
it  was  over  Dr.  Osborne  was  through — fired  like  some 
irresponsible  miscreant — turned  out  like  a  janitor,  after 
he  had  given  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  state  and  his  people.  Even  now  an  ungrate- 
ful set  of  colleagues,  who  should  have  respected  him  and 
cherished  his  memory,  claim  they  dare  not  give  his  name 
to  a  permanent  building  on  the  campus  for  which  he  did 
so  much  to  bring  to  its  present  modern  status  and  emi- 
nence. It  matters  not  whether  he  be  immortalized  here 
in  brick  and  mortar.  As  long  as  there  is  a  college  here 
he  will  be  remembered.  His  tenure  does  not  begin  to 
match  in  length  that  of  some  of  his  peers;  but  no  man 
before  or  since  his  time  can  claim  he  brought  the  college 
further  along  the  road  of  progress,  understood  better 
its  great  mission,  was  truer  to  the  ideals  of  the  education 
of  youth. 
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PartV 

With  W.  R.  Banks 
Into  the  Main  Stream 


IX 


The  Fight  for  Equality 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  an  institution  shows 
characteristics  of  personality.  Along  with  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  attendant  upon  the  human  element  in  insti- 
tutional management,  there  are  the  basic  problems  which 
are  coeval  with  its  birth.  Prairie  View  had  such  a  collec- 
tion of  basic  problems;  and  the  value  of  the  various 
administrations  may  be  determined  to  the  degree  with 
which  the  executive  heads  in  their  time  met  the  challenge 
presented  by  the  problems  of  the  institution.  To  a  greater 
degree  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  an  institution,  espe- 
cially among  Negroes,  is  the  long  shadow  of  the  dream 
in  the  heart  of  a  man.  True  leadership  among  Negroes 
demands  the  same  convictions  and  great  heart  that 
leadership  among  any  people  demands.  Yet  the  Negro 
leader  must,  in  the  interest  of  personal  survival  and 
group  progress,  have  mastered  to  the  degree  of  fine 
art  the  superb  techniques  of  "strategy."  l  Well  has  one 


1.  "They  must  be  specialist  in  the  art  of  antagonistic  cooperation. 
Their  success  rests  finally  in  their  ability  to  maintain  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  whites;  yet  they  must  seem  aggressive  and  uncompromising  in 
their  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Negroes.  .  .  .  He  must  be  a  friend  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  He  knows  that  he  cannot  be  a  leader  of  his  people  if  he  is 
completely  rejected  by  the  whites;  hence  no  small  part  of  his  function 
is  engaged  in  understanding  the  subtleties  of  reaction  to  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  whites  of  his  community."  O.  C.  Cox,  Caste,  Class  and 
Race  .  .  .  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  572-73. 
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contemporary  student  of  the  Negro  problem  said  that 
"no  contemporary  Negro  leader  of  major  significance, 
then,  can  be  totally  void  of  at  least  a  modicum  of  the 
spirit  of  'Uncle  Tom/  " 

There  was  much  in  the  problem  of  Prairie  View  to 
test  the  leadership  of  both  faculty  and  administration. 
The  basic  problem  of  the  responsibility  for  a  states- 
manlike educational  initiative  at  Prairie  View  has  been 
conditioned  by  personalities  and  circumstances  over 
which  the  responsible  officials  of  the  college  have  had 
little  or  no  final  control.  Tied  to  the  apron-strings  of 
the  officials  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college 
and  its  board,  the  Principal  of  Prairie  View  could  resort 
only  to  the  arts  of  persuasion.  As  time  went  on,  the 
Principal  ceased  to  be  master  even  in  his  own  household; 
for  even  his  colleagues  and  clientele  discovered  that  they 
could  go  over  his  head  to  the  officials  of  the  parent 
school.  The  Principal  could  not  act  boldly,  leaving  his 
justification  to  the  pragmatic  arbitrament  of  public 
opinion.  He  was  simply  an  agent  who  took  orders.  If  he 
were  a  creative  man,  as  most  of  the  executives  have  been, 
he  was  bound  to  grow  restive  under  this  looking-over-the- 
shoulder.  The  basic  question  has  always  been  thus:  with 
what  can  this  tight  supervision  be  countered  to  widen 
the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  officials  of  Prairie  View? 

Neither  Mr.  Minor  or  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson  had  to  face 
that  Problem,  because  the  shortness  and  conditions  of 
their  tenure  did  not  make  it  an  issue.  L.  C.  Anderson 
was  fortunate.  A  voting  Negro  public  and  a  fighting 
State  Teachers  Association  prevented  his  isolation  and 
gave  his  great  talents  free  reign.  His  only  error  was  that 
he  was  a  Republican  in  a  Democratic  stronghold.  Black- 
shear  attempted  the  opportunistic  maneuver  of  running 
with  the  hounds  and  the  hares.  Professing  the  Democracy, 
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the  Terrell  election  law  caught  him  in  mid  career.  He 
turned,  like  so  many  Negro  leaders  who  caught  the  full 
import  of  "Lilly-whitism"  in  Texas  politics,  to  the  Pro- 
hibitionist movement — and  to  politically  wet  Ferguson- 
ism  that  was  heresy.  I.  M.  Terrell  was  completely  isolated 
and  personally  unpopular.  J.  G.  Osborne  had  a  friend  at 
Court,  William  Bennett  Bizzell,  whose  own  educational 
statesmanship  was  insufficient  to  fight  off  the  worse 
effects  of  bankrupt  politics.  Needless  to  say,  when  Bizzell 
stepped  from  power  Osborne  was  doomed.  What  indeed 
was  Banks  to  do  in  this  situation?,  What  talents  did  he 
bring  to  the  great  task? 

In  the  hills  of  northeast  Georgia,  August  8,  1881, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  a  tall 
brown  man,  lean  and  lank,  rushed  excitedly,  half  dressed, 
through  the  woods  to  the  cabin  of  Aunt  Nancy.  His  first 
pounded  impatiently  upon  the  rickety  door,  arousing  the 
old  soul  of  some  ninety  years  from  slumber.2  He  said 
distractedly  to  her,  "I  came  for  you.  Laura  is  sick." 
After  kneeling  by  her  bed  for  a  brief  prayer,  Aunt  Nancy 
dressed  with  the  deliberate  preoccupied  slowness  of  the 
aged,  Laura's  husband  all  the  while  pacing  the  small 
yard  with  restless  impatience.  Lighting  her  cob  pipe  and 
reaching  for  her  walking  stick  signaled  her  readiness, 
and  she  left  with  the  man  for  his  cabin.  They  entered 
quietly.  Laura  was  in  great  pain.  While  she  writhed  in 
pain  in  the  shadow  of  death,  Aunt  Nancy  took  from  her 
a  handful  of  human  flesh  weighing  four  pounds.  Holding 
it  in  her  hands  she  whispered  to  the  inquisitive  father, 
"It's   a  ole  boy."  They  named  the  "old  boy"  Willette 


2.  W.  R.  Banks,  News  Letters,  1931-1939  (Bound  by  the  W.  R.  Banks 
Library)  May,  1931.  Hereinafter  cited  Newsletters,  date.  These  News- 
letters run  in  two  volumes  to  1944,  and  constitute  a  valuable  month  by 
month  account  of  the  public  happening  of  the  Banks  administration. 
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Rutherford  Banks.  They  were  to  nickname  this  second 
born  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children  "Scrap."  Did  the 
little  hill-town  of  Hartwell  sense  in  that  quiet  hour  that 
destiny  stood  in  its  midst? 

W.  R.  Banks  was  born  in  the  heroic  age  of  Negro 
education.  His  father,  a  Georgia  Populist  and  the  founder 
of  the  Colored  Zion  Elementary  school  where  "Scrap" 
attended  as  a  boy,  was  a  perfect  symbol  of  the  mighty 
strivings  of  the  Negro  in  the  post-Reconstruction  South. 
For  twenty  years  after  Aunt  Nancy  performed  her  ancient 
ritual,  Banks  lived  and  grew  in  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
around  this  hill  town  of  Hartwell.  He  worked  at  all 
sorts  of  odd  jobs  in  that  period,  because  back  in  his  mind 
was  the  same  contagion — the  same  call  that  had  made 
his  father,  J.  M.  Banks,  walk  to  Atlanta  University  in 
1869  and  stay  until  his  course  was  completed.3 

Overcoming  many  financial  difficulties  the  day  arrived 
when  this  country  boy  stood,  like  Sherman,  before  the 
magic  city  of  "a  hundred  hills."  Somewhere  within  its 
"circular  confines,"  perhaps  beyond  its  famed  Peachtree 
street  and  the  usual  sprinkling  of  "Skyscrapers,"  were  40 
per  cent  of  its  population  and  the  Southern  outpost  of  the 
classical  tradition  in  Negro  education.  This  was  the 
Atlanta  University  of  Horace  Bumstead  and  E.  T.  Ware, 
son  of  the  founder.  Here  too,  on  this  eminence  over- 
looking a  wide  expanse  of  red  Georgia  Landscape,  was 
to  be  found  the  young  Harvard  doctor  of  Philosophy, 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  The  cheerful  energy  and  almost 
boisterous  optimistic  economic  materialism  of  Tuskegee 
were  not  here;  for  as  Archer  was  to  observe  a  little  later, 


3.  Recorded  Interview,  with  W.  R.  Banks,  February  2,  1950. 
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This  is  a  home  of  intellectual  culture;  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  however  necessary,  can  scarcely 
be  exhilarating  to  the  Negro  race  at  this  stage  of 
its  history.4 

Atlanta  was  to  mean  much  to  the  hill-town  boy  who 
entered  in  1901  by  examination  to  the  eighth  grade. 
Bank's  eight  year  attendance  was  to  bring  him  many 
opportunities  for  growth  and  development  in  that  day 
when  the  opportunity — nay  the  duty  to  learn  was  a  holy 
mission  among  Negroes.  With  the  sincerity  typical  of 
the  older  student,  Banks  immediately  impressed  both 
teachers  and  students  with  his  promptness  and  thorough- 
ness. His  sense  of  humor  in  the  face  of  trouble  made  him 
popular  with  students.  Though  he  was  an  excellent  inter- 
collegiate debater,  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  centers 
the  Atlanta  University  Football  squad  ever  had,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Southeast  at  the  time.5 
But  "Scrap"  was  touched  by  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and 
proved  just  as  interested  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
campus.  Naturally  he  was  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Banks  also  managed  and 
edited  the  school  paper. 

As  to  most  men,  so  to  W.  R.  Banks  love  came. 
Glovinia  Virginia  Perry,  a  fellow  student,  was  a  slim, 
light  brown  girl  with  a  quick  mind.  She  was  from  Atlanta, 
an  asphalt  flower,  and  this  country  boy  whose  sleeves 
were  a  mite  too  short  and  his  trouser  cuffs  a  bit  too  high 
above  his  shoe  tops  struck  her,  despite  his  earnestness, 
as  a  bit  funny.  She  invited  him  to  her  home  so  her  parents 


4.  William  Archer,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  135  et  passim. 

5.  George  A.  Towns  to  Van  Edward  Sims,  March  22,  1950. 
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and  her  friends  might  enjoy  the  fun.  Then  it  happened. 
Beneath  the  carefully  concealed  inner  need  that  makes 
kindred  spirit  call  to  its  own,  these  two  called.  They 
were  married  in  June  of  1911.  Banks  would  not  have 
been  Banks  if  he  had  not  seen  the  great  latent  talents — 
the  great  possibilities  for  growth — the  great  fullness  of 
beauty  and  culture  that  this  woman  could  bring  into  his 
life.  Time  had  justified  this  judgment;  for  the  choice  of 
a  wife  tells  the  quality  of  the  man. 

Altanta  University,  one  of  whose  first  buildings,  for- 
merly a  Confederate  commissary,  had  been  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government,  did  much  for  the  young 
Banks.  Du  Bois  held  some  of  his  great  "Educational 
Conferences"  while  Banks  was  in  attendance,  which  later 
influenced  the  latter's  work.  Besides  that,  Banks'  hero, 
Du  Bois,  had  been  drawn,  with  Monroe  Trotter  and 
George  Forbes,  into  the  Niagara  movement,  the  first 
organized  attempt  to  raise  Negro  protest  against  the  great 
reaction  after  Reconstruction  which  had  been  symbolized 
by  the  accommodation  and  gradualism  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  monopoly  Booker  T.  Washington  was  enjoying  in 
Negro  Leadership  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Tuskegee 
machine.6  Du  Bois'  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  appeared  in 
Banks'  third  year  at  Atlanta;  and  his  heart  must  have 
stirred  at  the  bold  declaration  that  issued  from  Niagara, 
in  the  summer  of  1905,  from  the  collective  mind  of  the 
twenty-nine  Negro  intellectuals  assembled  there.  By 
Banks'  graduation  year,  1909,  the  Niagara  idea  had 
merged  with  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.;  Banks  could  not  forget 
these  great  days — what  student  could?  There  was  in 
them  a  lesson  and  a  warning. 


6.  Gunnar  Myrdal  et  al,  An  American  Dilemma  .  .  .  (New  York,  1944) 
pp.  742-744. 
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Following  his  graduation  from  Atlanta  in  June  of  1909, 
Banks  was  recommended  for  a  teaching  job  at  Fort  Valley 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  by  E.  T.  Ware,  president 
of  Atlanta  University.  He  went  to  the  little  institute  in 
Fort  Valley,  Georgia  to  teach  five  subjects,  be  business 
manager,  coach  athletics,  supervise  the  farm,  teach  Sun- 
day school,  be  Dean  of  men,  and  lead  the  prayer  meeting. 
Here  is  where  he  received  his  first  lessons  of  people  in 
practical  life.  Serving  in  this  position  until  1912,  the 
experience  left  with  him  the  unshakable  conviction  that 
the  worth  of  an  able  man  could  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  related  and  unrelated  jobs  he  could  hold  in  an 
institutional  framework.  It  was  not  a  good  lesson. 

In  1912  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Principalship  of 
the  Kowaliga  Community  School,  Kowaliga,  Elmore 
County,  Alabama.  The  great  liberal  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
school,  and  wrote  Atlanta  University  for  a  graduate  who 
knew  how  to  work  with  rural  people.  President  E.  T. 
Ware  recommended  Banks.  Villard  then  wrote  Mr.  Ben- 
son, Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Kowaliga, 
suggesting  Banks  for  Principal  of  the  Community  School. 
August  of  1912  brought  Banks'  election  and  he  accepted 
the  position.  While  there,  Banks  developed  the  technique 
of  raising  money  from  the  North  and  East  to  support  the 
school;  brought  the  Kowaliga  community  together — it 
had  been  torn  apart  over  the  question  of  the  location  of 
the  new  school;  directed  the  people  in  the  development 
of  "an  honest  to  goodness"  live-at-home  program;  and 
made  the  Kowaliga  Community  School  the  center  of 
Community  interest.  Banks  was  not  to  forget  the  lessons 
of  these  three  years.7 


7.  Recorded  Interview  with  W.  R.  Banks,  February  18,  1950. 
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Membership  in  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  opened  the  next  door  for  administrative  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Brady,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  C.  M.  E.  Churches,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Banks  family.  In  1915  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Presi- 
dency at  Texas  College,  located  in  Tyler,  Texas.  Brady 
suggested  W.  R.  Banks  to  Bishop  R.  A.  Carter  for  the 
position.  Elected  in  May,  1915,  Banks  came  in  August 
to  accept  the  position.  Here  he  found  a  student  body  of 
75  and  a  trustee  board,  larger  than  the  student  body,  of 
nearly  one  hundred  preachers  and  a  few  laymen.  There 
was,  too,  a  small  faculty,  underpaid  and  unpaid.  The 
plant  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Despite  these 
difficulties,  the  eleven  years  of  his  tenure  proved  to  be 
some  of  the  most  fruitful  and  challenging  of  Banks'  whole 
career. 

Knowing  that  a  denominational  school  must  have 
students  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  competence, 
Banks  went  to  work  on  the  enrollment.  Within  four  years 
the  student  enrollment  reached  a  peak  of  619,  the  second 
largest  in  Texas  during  his  tenure  there.  By  this  time  a 
master  of  the  fly-by-night  financing  of  private  supported 
schools,  Banks  paid  $30,000  of  the  out-standing  indebted- 
ness; and  increased  the  income  from  the  C.  M.  E. 
churches  in  Texas  from  $7,000  in  a  year  in  1915  to 
$35,000  in  1926.  Needless  to  say  his  success  as  a  money- 
raiser,  the  prime  test  in  these  schools,  enhanced  his 
prestige  in  the  town's  business  circles.  It  also  helped  him 
to  strengthen  his  faculty,  because  he  could  pay  his 
teachers  promptly  and  regularly.  When  Banks  was  called 
to  newer  fields  in  1926,  he  left  the  school  free  of  debt. 
He  also  left  them  new  buildings,  the  second  largest 
enrollment  in  the  state,  and  an  institution  of  learning  with 
some  national  recognition. 
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L  The  Challenge  of  Prairie  View 

Though  W.  R.  Banks  had  many  successful  years  of 
school  administration  behind  him  on  the  eve  of  his 
coming  to  Prairie  View  in  1925,  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  peculiar  difficulties  implicit  in  the  pattern  of  govern- 
ment-supported education  as  it  existed  in  this,  the  only 
State-supported  institution  for  Negroes  in  Texas.  To  be 
sure,  as  an  alert  citizen  and  school  administrator,  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  conflict  of  personalities  and  prob- 
lems connected  with  Prairie  View.  However,  his  experi- 
ence had  been  with  denominational  and  private  schools 
of  the  Liberal  Arts-Teacher  training  tradition,  regardless 
of  their  names,  rather  than  with  Land-grant  colleges. 
The  fiscal  freedom  and  educational  initiative  open  to  an 
energetic  leader  in  a  private  school  did  not  prepare  Banks 
for  the  leading-strings  of  the  parent  school  at  College 
Station.  Besides  that,  Banks  had  been  schooled  in  the 
tradition  that  the  President  was  the  leader  and  the  father 
of  the  campus,  whose  word  was  law  to  students  and 
faculty  alike.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the  faculty  anarchy 
that  existed  at  Prairie  View. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  faculty  anarchy  wrecked 
the  administration  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Osborne.  As  neat  and 
discriminating  as  his  person,  dressed  tastefully  in  his 
Sakowitz  suits,  was  the  keen  analytical  scientific  mind 
of  this  medical  specialist  whose  program  for  the  college 
was  many  years  ahead  of  his  time.  The  ills  heaped  upon 
him  by  his  staff  ran  the  gamut  from  personal  infficiency 
and  immorality  on  the  campus  to  that  higher  brand  of 
treachery  which  exploits  the  sense  of  loyalty.  Osborne 
believed  in  men,  a  rare  thing  in  Negro  college  adminis- 
tration; and  the  men  he  trusted  sold  him  out  all  the  way 
from  the  campus  to  the  state  house  in  Austin.   Like 
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termites,  this  wrecking  crew,  whose  depredations  dated 
back  to  the  Terrell  administration,  did  not  scruple  to  use 
Board  members  and  the  Governor  to  break  the  great  heart 
of  the  medical  man  who  had  been  called  from  the  ranks 
to  the  Principalship.  As  Dr.  Walton  has  said,  Osborne 
was  a  good  man,  but  he  trusted  men  who  were 
determined  to  wreck  his  program. 

A  good  part  of  the  ruthless  anarchy  which  prevailed 
at  Prairie  View  was  the  educational  expression  of  political 
"Fergusonism." 8  Jim  Ferguson,  farmer,  lawyer,  and 
banker  by  trade,  taking  up  the  threads  of  the  rural 
protest  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  bid  strongly  for  the 
ear  of  the  rural  electorate.  Dominating  Texas  political  life 
for  two  decades  from  his  election  in  1914,  this  rural 
politician  and  his  wife  were,  at  least  in  Texas,  the  liberals 
of  the  Twenties.  His  legislation  on  farm  tenancy  and 
public  education  is  only  an  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
Fergusons  were  to  be  found  sometimes  on  the  side  of 
liberalism  and  democratic  government.  Among  his  "loose 
personal  following,"  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in 
east  Texas,  were  men  connected  with  the  parent  school 
and  Prairie  View.  In  such  a  folksy  political  atmosphere, 
personal  likes  and  dislikes  would  naturally  lend  a  "Jac^" 
sonian"  tinge  to  educational  matters.  Such  an  atmosphere 
would  value  personal  friendship  over  educational  prin- 
ciples. This  man,  who  was  to  say  that  the  best  friends 
the  Negro  had  in  Texas  were  Sears  and  Roebuck  and  the 
Fergusons,  was  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Prairie  View. 

As  has  been  true  in  so  many  Southern  states,  many 


8.  V.  O.  Key  and  Alexander  Heard,  Southern  Politics  in  State  and 
Nation,  (New  York,  1949)  pp.  262-268.  Hereinafter  cited  Key,  Southern 
Politics. 
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Negroes  of  doubtful  political  morality  and  social-personal 
ethics  played  the  dirty  game  of  educational  politics. 
Though  the  material  gains  were  small  and  the  risks  were 
high,  the  doubtful  prestige  of  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  those  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  and  of  being  able  to 
use  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  mighty  for  personal 
ends  became  the  logical  goals  of  some  of  those  suffering 
the  ills  of  disfranchisement.  Educational  politics  has 
always  loomed  large  in  Negro  thinking  because  it  was 
accepted  as  the  main  channel,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Negro  in  the  South  the  only  channel,  through  which  the 
fruits  of  the  American  dream  of  unrestricted  opportunity 
could  be  realized.  The  fact  that  this  channel  was  often 
choked  with  the  silt  of  racialism,  and  that  the  leadership 
produced  in  it  was  often  motivated  by  ideas  of  racial 
progress  antithetical  to  the  mass  of  Negroes  as  a  whole 
had,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Banks  Administration, 
brought  on  a  nationwide  mass  movement  among  Negroes 
for  self-determination  and  realization  which  dated  from 
the  first  world  war. 

The  monopoly  of  the  politics  of  religion  and  education 
within  the  ranks  of  Negroes  was  shattered  following  the 
first  world  war  because  their  increasing  urbanization 
and  mobility  added  to  the  renewed  national  emphasis 
upon  the  "American  Way  of  Life."  The  consequences 
were  inimical  to  the  traditionally  peaceful  and  innocent 
accommodation  of  rural  Southern  Negroes.9  The  demand 
to  the  fight  in  the  war  began  the  protest,  and  the  wave 
of  lynchings  and  race  riots  which  followed  the  close  of 


9.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  pp.  745-750;   Monroe  N. 
Work,  Negro  Year  Book  .  .  .  1931-1932,  pp.  58,  70,  99-102. 
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the  conflict  did  not  diminish  it.  The  spectacular  Garvey 
movement;  the  rightist,  white-patronized,  exotic,  fad-rid- 
den "New  Negro"  movement  of  Du  Bois,  Charles 
Johnson,  and  Alain  Locke;  the  Negro  History  and  Culture 
movement  of  Carter  Woodson;  and  the  leftist  movement 
to  channel  Negro  protest  into  a  political  action  allied  to 
radical  white  labor  led  by  the  Negro  socialists  Chandler 
Owen  and  A.  Philip  Randolph — all  of  this  was  a  part  of 
the  protest  which  was  expanding  beyond  the  bounds  of 
religio-educational  leadership. 

Co-extensive  with  the  national  Negro  protest  follow- 
ing the  first  world  war  was  the  protest  in  Texas.  The 
Elnora  Carter  murder  case  in  Dallas  highlighted  the  drive 
for  legal  justice  by  pointing  up  the  absence  of  Negroes 
on  juries.  Thomas  Avenue  in  the  same  town  swarmed 
with  police  armed  with  sawed-off  shotguns  to  avoid  a 
clash  between  Negroes  and  whites,  the  former  breaking 
out  of  the  municipal  ghetto  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Texas  Supreme  Court  against  the  will  of  the  Legislature. 
Negroes,  in  1918,  led  the  fight  to  success  in  Waco  and 
Houston  against  the  "White  primary";  and  though  the 
effort  was  defeated  in  the  state  and  Federal  Supreme 
Courts,  Negroes  still  voted  in  San  Antonio  primaries  and 
fought  on  through  such  men  as  Dr.  L.  A.  Nixon  of 
El  Paso  until  the  Federal  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  1927 
forced  Texas  Democrats  to  the  expedient  of  allowing  its 
Executive  Committee  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  the  Party 
members.  The  increasing  secularization  of  the  protest 
among  Negroes  could  not  help  challenging  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  resourceful  among  the  leadership  of  Negroes, 
educational  and  otherwise,  schooled  in  the  older  heroic 
tradition. 

There  is  some  indication  that  Banks  felt  the  declining 
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of  educational  leadership  in  the  denominational  schools 
his  protestations  at  the  time  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  saw  the  larger  opportunity  in  leadership 
in  the  secular  field.  Critical  men  in  the  C.  M.  E.  Church 
felt  that  Banks  was  sufficiently  sympathetic  with  their 
reactions  to  the  state  of  the  church  to  be  frank  with  him, 
and  by  that  token  identified  him  with  the  protest.  A 
flash  of  insight  comes  in  a  letter  to  Banks  from  J.  A. 
Lester,  a  fellow  churchman,  who  said  in  passing: 

I  hope  the  frivolity  demonstrated  in  our  general 
conferences  by  those  who  are  highest  in  our 
church  has  not  had  the  baneful  effect  upon  you 
as  it  has  had  upon  me.  I  have  not  lost  hope  but  I 
am  rather  disgusted  with  the  lack  of  earnestness 
on  the  part  of  our  high  churchmen. 

A  feeling  of  pessimism  was  in  the  air,  and  its  best 
expression  found  voice  in  an  exchange  of  confidence 
between  W.  K  Banks  and  President  Ray  S.  Tomlin  of 
Paine  College  in  mid-summer  of  1926.  Said  Tomlin: 

My  heart  is  heavy  for  the  condition  the  church 
finds  for  herself  today.  I  can  t  see  for  my  life  how 


10.  J.  A.  Lester,  Registrar  Meharry  Medical  College  to  W.  R.  Banks, 
July  13,  1926;  President  Ray  S.  Tomlin,  President  Paine  College  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  July  2  and  12,  1926;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Bishop  John  W.  McKinney, 
June  30  and  July  14,  1926.  Bishop  R.  A.  Carter,  4th  Episcopal  District, 
C.  M.  E.  Church  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  15,  1926.  Said  Bishop  Carter  "I  am 
sorry  that  your  betting  on  the  wrong  horse  in  St.  Louis  in  1922  has  so 
disgusted  you,  and  also  the  way  the  horse  has  treated  you  for  the  last 
four  years,  that  you  have  decided  to  get  out  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church.  However,  I  cannot  blame  you  much.  Things 
have  gotten  so  rotten  until  some  more  of  us  would  like  to  make  a 
change  if  we  could  get  an  acceptable  one." 
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she  is  to  take  her  place  in  the  present  onward 
march  of  race  advancement  with  the  great  dearth 
of  real  leaders 

and  again 

I  thank  you  too  for  the  statement  about  conditions 
in  the  church  of  our  common  interest.  I  am  very 
much  distressed  at  the  very  backward  conditions 
existing  in  many  of  them — no  leadership  worthy 
of  mention  in  many  of  the  local  churches.  And  too 
many  of  the  higher  officials  with  practically  no 
vision  at  all. 

As  late  as  January  of  1926,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Porter, 
of  the  Methodist  Publishing  Board,  Banks  stated: 

Confessedly,  I  have  not  given  any  serious  thought 
to  the  question  of  accepting  the  position  at  Prairie 
View  State  College.  Somehow  my  mind  and  heart 
do  not  lead  me  that  way.  .  .  . 

Much  transpired  between  January  and  Banks  election  by 
the  Board  of  A.  &  M.  on  June  3,  1926.  By  mid-summer  of 
1926  Banks  could  write  Bishop  McKinney: 

Most  certainly  this  position  affords  me  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  giving  my  best  services  to  the 
greatest  number  of  my  people. 


and 


I  have  weighed  the  subject  from  every  available 
angle — from  many  points  the  average  man  has  not 
had  the  privilege  to  study — and  I  regard  it  a  divine 
call  to  a  field  of  larger  service,  indirectly  to  my 
state  and  directly  in  the  behalf  of  my  people 
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Since  the  student  of  history  has  not  yet  found  ways  to 
document  a  "divine  call/'  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  "many  points  the  average  man  has  not  had  the 
privilege  to  study."  The  post  at  Prairie  View  certainly 
had  a  bad  reputation  in  both  lay  and  professional  circles, 
a  reputation  which  Bishop  R.  A.  Carter  highlighted  when 
he  wrote  Banks  in  July  of  '26  n 

you  know  that  you  are  going  to  a  political  hotbed 
at  Prairie  View,  where  a  single  misstep  politically 
will  mean  that  you  will  have  to  hunt  you  another 
job. 

Despite  its  unsavory  record,  the  prestige  of  the  post 
made  it  desirable  to  many.  Some  said  J.  J.  Rhodes,  then 
principal  at  Dallas  was  the  man;  others  thought  acting 
Principal  P.  E.  Bledsoe,  called  from  the  ranks  after 
Osborne  was  gone,  should  continue;  Harold  Tarver, 
despite  his  unsavory  record,  had  the  ear  of  the  governor 
and  the  backing  of  the  Board  member  from  San  Antonio 
who  was  willing  to  compromise  the  President  of  the  main 
school  at  College  Station  in  order  to  get  Tarver  in;  still 
others  thought  that  the  young  veterinarian,  E.  B.  Evans, 
should  have  it.  Indeed  so  important  did  the  Negro  State 
Teacher's  Association  deem  the  appointment  that  they  set 
up  a  committee,  in  their  naivete,  to  select  a  man  for  the 
post. 

There  are  many  Negroes  in  the  state  who  feel  that 
but  for  their  actions  W.  R.  Banks  would  never  have  been 


11.  R.  A.  Carter,  Presiding  Bishop  4th  Episcopal  District,  C.  M.  E. 
Church  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  15,  1926;  F.  R.  Barnwell,  Lecturer  to 
Negroes,  Texas  Public  Health  Association,  to  W.  R.  Banks,  June  23,  1926; 
The  Informer,  June  26,  1926. 
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elected  to  this  post.12  They  can  only  be  credited  with  the 
"public"  reasons  for  disqualifying  some  less  desirable 
contenders  for  the  job.  The  correspondence  with  W.  R. 
Banks  began  as  early  as  November  of  1925  on  the  initia- 
tive of  President  T.  O.  Walton  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  decisive  factor  in  the  Banks  election  to  the 
Principalship  was  the  intervention  of  Jackson  Davis  and 
Leo  M.  Favrot  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  realization  of  the  larger  program  that  the 
Rockefeller  interest  had  for  the  improvement  of  Southern 
education.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  only  such  inter- 
vention could  have  induced  President  Walton,  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  member  of  the  Board  from  San  Antonio 
responsible  for  his  Presidency  and  his  friend  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  sponsor  Banks  instead  of  Tarver  for  the 
Principalship  of  Prairie  View. 

The  General  Education  Board  was  founded  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  1902,  and  was  incorporated  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  January  12,  1903. 13  Growing  out  of  the 


12.  Miss  Mabel  Kilpatrick,  a  Blackshear  student,  believes  to  this  day 
that  had  not  the  members  of  the  staff  at  Prairie  View  and  her  father 
collected  the  data  proving  Harold  Tarver's  unfitness  for  the  post  of 
Principal,  he,  and  not  Banks,  would  have  followed  Mr.  Osborne  to  the 
Principalship. 

13.  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Historical  Review,  1902-1947,  General  Educa- 
tion Board  Annual  Report  1947-1948,  pp.  3,  41-42,  48-63;  General 
Education  Board  Annual  Report,  1946,  pp.  x-xiv,  xv-xix;  George  A. 
Works  et  al,  Texas  Educational  Survey  Report,  Vol.  I,  Organization  and 
Administration,  (Texas  Educational  Survey  Commission,  Austin,  1925) 
pp.  291-296;  Leo  M.  Favrot,  "Securing  An  Adequate  Supply  of  Prepared 
Teachers  For  Negro  Rural  Schools,"  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting  Held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  4-10, 
1920,  (National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  vol.  LVIII, 
Washington,  1920),  pp.  292-295;  "Dr.  Jackson  Davis,  Noted  Educator, 
Dies  of  Heart  Attack,"  The  Quarterly  Review  of  Higher  Education 
Among  Negroes,  15;  no.  3  (July,  1947),  p.  240;  The  Journal  of  Negro 
History,  XXXII,  no.  3,  (July,  1947),  pp.  401-403. 
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Rockefeller  interest  in  the  American  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society,  the  purpose  of  the  Board  is  "the  pro- 
motion of  education  within  the  United  States  of 
America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex  or  creed."  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  first  gift 
to  the  Board,  the  first  program  initiated  by  it  in  1902  was 
the  advancement  of  education  in  the  South.  For  thirty- 
seven  years,  as  we  have  seen,  private  philanthropy, 
motivated  by  one  educational  idea  after  another,  had 
done  its  bit  to  elevate  the  educational  level  and  standards 
of  the  South.  Despite  their  best  efforts,  the  horrible  legacy 
of  the  "Brothers"  war — an  agrarian  poverty  aggravated 
by  a  one-crop  system  and  hag-ridden  by  a  diabolical 
system  of  credit — made  the  poverty-stricken,  indifferent 
public  and  private  educational  effort  of  the  South  among 
both  whites  and  Negroes  merely  the  reflection  of  the  low 
standard  of  living  of  a  debtor  economy.  The  Board's 
statesman-like  grasp  of  the  problem  was  clearly  revealed 
in  its  Support  of  Secondary  education,  rural  education, 
college  education,  and  the  Farm  demonstration  work  of 
Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  Terrell,  Texas  which  eventually 
blossomed  into  the  whole  federal  program  of  cooperative 
extension  work. 

The  interest  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  the 
education  of  the  Negro  went  hand-in-hand  with  its 
program  for  general  improvement  of  Southern  education. 
Clearly  perceiving  the  inadequacy  of  the  Northern  mis- 
sionary effort  in  elementary  and  vocational  education  for 
Southern  Negroes  both  religious  and  secular,  the  Board's 
first  step  was  to  encourage  the  South  to  provide  publicly 
supported  schools  for  Negroes  by  assisting  them,  and  to 
help  such  places  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  to  train 
personnel  for  future  needs.  The  acute  need  in  the  rural 
areas  for  schools  was  met  by  matching  local  funds  with 
grants   from   the   Board's   funds,   especially  from  those 
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given  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes  to  the  Board  for  the 
support  to  Negro  education. 

Falling  back  upon  the  wisdom  of  fostering  the  desire 
to  create  additional  facilities  from  within  by  supporting 
professors  of  Secondary  education  in  state  universities 
and  state  agents  for  Rural  schools  under  the  state  super- 
intendents of  Education,  the  Peabody  Education  fund 
and  the  Southern  Education  Board  enabled  Virginia  to 
employ  a  state  agent  for  Negro  rural  schools  in  1910. 
That  agent  was  happily  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Henrico  County,  Jackson  Davis,  whose  creative  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  community  leadership  of  that  great 
Negro  teacher  of  the  Mountain  Road  school,  Virginia 
Randolph,  set  in  motion  in  the  rural  areas  among  Negroes 
the  "Jeanes  Teachers,"  shock  troops  of  an  educational 
revolution.  After  five  years  of  work  as  state  agent,  Jackson 
Davis  was  invited  to  become  general  field  agent  of  the 
Board  with  a  branch  office  in  Richmond. 

Leo  M.  Favrot  had  also  a  career  of  public  school  work 
in  Louisiana  on  the  local  and  state  level  when  he  came 
into  the  service  of  the  Board  in  Arkansas  as  the  first 
State  Agent  for  rural  schools  for  Negroes  in  1913.  After  a 
tenure  of  ten  years  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  in  this 
capacity,  Favrot  also  became  a  general  field  agent  for 
the  Board.  Through  Davis  and  Favrot  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board  with  the  work  of  the  Slater,  Jeanes,  and  Julius 
Rosenwald  funds  gave  meaning  to  the  revolution  in 
public  education  for  Negroes.  Turning  its  attention  to 
the  transition  to  Negro  higher  education  after  1919, 
marked  at  Prairie  View  by  the  Osborne  Administration, 
the  Board,  feeling  that  its  program  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  was  well  under  way,  essayed  to  keep 
strong  a  limited  number  of  strategically  located  private 
colleges  for  Negroes  in  the  face  of  the  failing  missionary 
promotional  effort.  To  encourage  and  sponsor  an  increas- 
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ing  state  awareness  of  the  problem  of  teacher  training 
and  because  of  the  possibilities  for  Negroes  in  the  sus- 
tained support  of  state  institutions,  these  schools  were 
given  grants  that  helped  to  attract  additional  funds  for 
buildings,  facilities  and  maintenance.  It  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  program  of  higher  education  for  Negroes 
that  Jackson  Davis  and  Leo  M.  Favrot  walked  into  the 
Banks  home  at  Texas  College  one  Sunday  afternoon  and 
told  him  they  wanted  him  to  go  to  Prairie  View. 

The  work  of  Virginia  Randolph  had  taught  Jackson 
Davis  the  creative  role  that  the  enlightened  Negro  teacher 
might  play  in  the  revolution  in  Negro  education  in  the 
South.14  However  Leo  M.  Favrot  was  equally  convinced 
of  the  pivotal  position  of  the  teacher.  In  his  papers  before 
the  rural  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  he  insisted  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Southern  states  needed  more  trained 
Negro  teachers  in  the  rural  areas,  that  Negroes  were 
expecting  it,  that  the  South  owed  it  to  the  Negroes,  and 
that  the  State  A.  &  Ms.  and  Normals  were  the  places 
where  the  training  should  be  done.15  While  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Educational  Survey  Commission  in  1925, 
Favrot  not  only  said  Texas  needed  another  Normal  for 
the  Training  of  Negro  teachers,  but  caustically  observed 
that 

with  more  than  half  as  many  students  in  education 
as  in  the  other  three  branches  put  together,  three 


14.  "From  1902  to  1928  the  Board  appropriated  nearly  $19,000,000 
for  Negro  Education.  Of  this  sum  approximately  $13,300,000  was  for 
colleges  and  schools,  $1,100,000  for  medical  schools,  $1,300,000  for  county 
training  schools,  $1,100,000  for  Negro  rural  schools  and  $1,000,000  for 
state  agents  of  Negro  education.  About  $525,000  went  to  summer  schools, 
$130,000  to  homemakers'  clubs  and  smaller  amounts  to  miscellaneous 
other  activities."  General  Education  Board  Annual  Report,  1947-1948, 
p.  56. 

15.  Footnote  13  supra. 
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special  teachers  are  engaged  for  education,  while 
32  special  teachers  are  engaged  for  industrial  arts. 
It  appears  from  tins  that  Prairie  Mew  is  emphasiz- 
ing the  industrial  branches  to  the  neglect  of  the 
work  in  education  .  .  . 


and 

while  the  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries are  far  more  adequate  than  in  many  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  colleges  for  Negroes,  the 
practice  school  occupies  three  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  very  inadequate  frame  building  with  a 
single  wooden  stairway. 

Favrot  had  advised  the  state,  in  the  Commission 
Report, 

In  order  to  meet  demands  upon  it  as  a  teacher 
training  institution,  the  State  school  at  Prairie 
View  needs  thorough  reorganization,  both  as  to  its 
administration  and  its  curricula. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Jackson  Davis  or 
Leo  M.  Favrot  that  Banks  was  the  man  to  carrv  out  the 
Board's  program  at  Prairie  Mew,16  and  Dr.  Walton  and 


16.  "There  are  two  reasons  why  I  believe  that  you  are  going  to  make 
success  of  this  work.  One  reason  is  that  as  an  administrator  you  keep 
fullv  informed  about  the  details  of  the  situation  with  which  you  are 
dealing.  The  other  reason  is  that  you  are  inclined  to  accord  to  teacher 
training  its  rightful  place  in  a  college  .  .  ."  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  July  20,  1926.  There  is  some  indication  that  Dr.  Walton  looked 
upon  Banks'  administrative  reputation  as  a  solution  to  an  impossible 
supervision  problem.  He  so  wrote  James  W.  Bass,  Collector,  Internal 
Revenue  Department  at  Austin,  July  14,  1926,  since  Bass  was  having 
trouble  getting  the  Free  alcohol  report.  Dr.  Walton  also  wrote  the  same 
to  J.  R.  Reid,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  December  16,  1926  concerning  his  hopes  for  Banks  in 
raising  the  standards  of  the  college. 
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the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  parent  school  bowed  before 
their  conviction.  President  Walton  brought  Banks'  name 
for  election  before  the  Board  at  its  November  meeting 
of  1925.  On  the  motion  of  Judge  White,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  Banks  was  elected  "provided  the  Prairie 
View  Committee  and  President  Walton  satisfied  them- 
selves about  Banks'  attitude  toward  the  race  question  as 
some  reports  were  made  to  the  Board  questioning  his 
position  on  this  matter."  17  In  Banks'  letter  to  Walton  he 
tried  to  clear  up  the  rumors  started  by  Negroes  as  to  his 
relations  to  the  ideas  of  Dr.  DuBois  by  hinting  at  a  rather 
close  relationship  to  Booker  Washington  and  Tuskegee 
over  a  period  of  years.  At  the  time  of  his  final  election 
on  June  1,  1926,  Dr.  Walton  could  assure  the  members  of 
the  Board  that  his  attitude  was  satisfactory,  and  Banks 
became  the  seventh  principal  of  Prairie  View. 


2.  The  North-South  Pivot 

After  Banks'  election  to  the  Principalship  of  Prairie 
View  by  the  Board,  President  Walton  summoned  him  to 
College  Station  for  a  conference  on  the  job.18  In  that 
conference  Walton  told  Banks  that  Negroes  were  entitled 
to  the  best  in  leadership,  and  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
not  want  a  politician  or  a  boot-licker  for  the  post.  T.  O. 
Walton  further  stated  that  he  thought  the  job  had  gotten 
too  large  for  Negroes  to  handle,  and  indicated  that  his 
experience  had  been  that  most  educated  Negroes  talked 
more  than  they  worked.  Prairie  View,  said  Dr.  Walton, 
had  been  more  trouble  than  all  of  the  several  institutions 


17.  Board  of  Directors  Minutes,  November  10,  1926;  W.  R.  Banks  to 
President  T.  O.  Walton,  November  11,   1926. 

18.  George   R.   Woolfolk    to   Dean   George    C.    Grant,   Morgan   State 
College,  November  3,  1947;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  June  7,  1926. 
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that  he,  as  a  representative  of  the  State,  had  under  his 
management.  Walton  left  it  with  Banks  to  decide  whether 
he  was  the  proper  leader  for  Negroes.  President  Walton 
was  not  only  pleased,  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  with 
the  number  of  letters  of  commendation  he  had  on  the 
appointment  of  Banks,  but  also  with  Banks'  promise  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Prairie  View. 

W.  R.  Banks  was  to  find  that  his  promise  of  solution 
exceeded  a  full  knowledge  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  A  friend  was  to  indicate  that  "Dr.  Osborne  tried 
hard  and  succeeded  in  raisins;  the  standard  in  manv  re- 
spects  .  .  .  You  will  have  Dean  Carmichael,  Dr.  Evans,  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mrs.  Bright  upon  whom  you  may  depend 
.  .  .  You  will  have  an  uphill  pull,  but  I  am  sure  that  vou 
will  have  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  your  wife."  19 
Banks  knew  the  wisdom  of  his  wife,  having  found  long 
since  the  value  of  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimula- 
tion. However,  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  J.  G. 
Osborne,  Banks  predecessor,  that  the  men  he  had  selected 
for  the  kev  post  of  the  college  were  to  remain  as  the 
backbone  of  the  Banks  Administration.  E.  B.  Evans, 
Banks'  right  hand,  was  an  Osborne  appointee — as  were 
those  masters  of  fiscal  intricacies,  Charles  Lewis  and 
Harvey  Turner — as  was  Dr.  Franklin,  who  turned  the 
Prairie  View  hospital  into  a  medical  center  with  a  State- 
wide reputation.  Many  came  and  went  in  Banks'  twenty 
years;  but  N.  B.  Edwards,  J.  J.  Abernathy,  C.  L.  Wilson, 
F.  G.  Fry,  Miss  E.  C.  May  (Galloway),  G.  W.  Buchanan, 
and  C.  H.  Waller — these  he  found  here — most  of  these 
remained  to  the  end.20 

Banks  was  to  need  everv  man  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  Besides  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  fiscal  red  tape 


19.  Ella  P.  Baker  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  2,  1926. 

20.  The  Prairie,  1926  (Student  Annual). 
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of  the  State  system,  Banks,  a  liberal  arts  man  by  inclina- 
tion and  training,  had  to  "learn  the  ropes"  of  land-grant 
colleges.  Also,  this  man  Banks,  with  the  spirit  of  John 
Calvin  in  his  soul  and  the  cunning  of  Machiavelli  in  his 
brain,  had  to  destroy  the  most  obvious  manifestation  of 
faculty  anarchy  which  Fergusonism  inadvertently  en- 
couraged— a  gross  faculty  amorality,  academic  and  per- 
sonal, which  had  embeddied  itself  in  the  very  core  of  the 
institution.  The  resultant  low  student  morale  and  bad 
public  reputation  demanded  a  clean-up  which  took  five 
years  to  complete.  The  faculty  needed  improvement  and 
the  standing  of  the  college  was  below  that  of  the  other 
Negro  colleges  of  the  state.21  How  under  this  man  was 
Prairie  View  to  avoid  that  intellectual  isolation  and  nig- 
gardly support  which,  save  in  a  social  or  educational 
crisis,  had  been  her  lot  over  the  long  years? 

One  of  the  last  of  the  great  Negro  pioneers  in  minority 
techniques,  Banks  posed  as  an  answer  to  faculty  anarchy 
a  type  of  intolerance,  self  opinion,  and  the  keeping  of  his 
own  council,  which,  while  lasting  long  after  the  problem 
had  gone,  found  terse  expression  in  his  phrase,  "keep 
them  on  a  cold  trail."  He  also  found  a  friend  at  Court 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher,  of  the  great 
Houston  grocery  company  that  bears  his  name,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  member  of  the  Board  of  A.  &  M. 
with  the  then  invidious  distinction  of  "Prairie  View 
Lover."  22  While  assiduously  cultivating  the  idea  of  being 


21.  Peyton  Irving  Jr.,  State  College  Examiner,  to  T.  O.  Walton, 
January  8,  1927. 

22.  The  interest  of  the  Schuhmacher  family  in  Prairie  View  was 
enlightened  and  symbolic  of  the  better  public  consciousness  of  many 
other  white  people  of  Texas.  The  family  spent  many  pleasant  days  on 
the  campus,  and  the  warm  friendship  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Banks- 
Schuhmacher  letters.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher  May  21, 
1929  and  January  7,  1931;  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher  to  W.  R.  Banks, 
January  10,  1931. 
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"safe"  as  a  matter  of  strategy,  Banks  adroitly  posed  as  a 
counterpoise  to  irresponsibility  in  education,  the  states- 
manship and  seriousness  of  purpose  in  Southern  educa- 
tion implicit  in  the  network  of  foundation  activity  of 
which  the  General  Education  Board  had  become  center, 
and  the  network  of  federally  sponsored  activity  surround- 
ing the  land-grant  college  movement.  Banks  would  have 
been  odd  indeed  if,  since  he  first  came  to  educational 
maturity  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  his  administration, 
in  philosophy,  organization  and  action,  did  not  reflect 
much  of  the  Tuskegee  idea.  Banks  may  have  given 
Du  Bois  his  heart,  but  he  gave  Booker  Washington  his 
head.  The  school  of  Methodist  politics,  than  which  there 
is  none  more  unscrupulous,  trained  Banks  well  for  the 
personal  survival  upon  which  success  at  Prairie  View 
ultimately  depended. 

Banks  entered  upon  his  work  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch. There  was  much  to  be  done;  but  it  soon  became 
clear  that  his  most  routine  action  would  be  challenged 
by  his  constituency  by  going  over  his  head  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  parent  school.23  If  he 
announced  a  student  holiday,  if  some  one  felt  he  had  been 
slighted  by  an  official  of  the  college,  if  some  one  was 
murdered,  or  fired,  or  was  dissatisfied  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  their  child,  or  wanted  their  money  back — tons  of 
correspondence  flowed  back  and  forth  between  Banks 
and  the  President,  or  Executive  Secretary,  or  the  Houston 
members  of  the  Board.  Indeed,  when  the  college  picked 


23.  G.  R.  Long  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Williams,  January  7,  1927;  W.  R.  Banks 
to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  October  27,  1927;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton, 
June  25,  1928;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  June  26,  1928;  F.  M. 
Law  to  W.  R.  Banks;  March  25,  1929;  D.  R.  Glass  to  F.  S.  K.  Whittaker; 
November  5,  1929;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  July  17,  1930; 
W.  R.  Banks  to  Mrs.  Gussie  Jones,  July  17,  1930. 
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up  that  implacable  foe,  O.  F.  Richardson,  of  the  Houston 
Informer  and  Defender,  it  became  necessary  for  "Scrap" 
to  scrap  by  denouncing  him  to  the  friends  of  the  college, 
F.  M.  Law  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Houston,  and 
H.  C.  Schuhmacher.24 

The  first  days  in  any  new  job  have  that  helter-skelter, 
hectic  quality  which  comes  from  feeling  one's  way  in  a 
new  situation  for  a  sound  principle  of  action.25  Major 
Victor  T.  Taylor's  complaint  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  program  demanded  a  play  for  time,  and  an 
eventual  promise  and  plea  for  cooperation  all  around  the 
board.  The  run-down  condition  of  the  plant  set  up  a 
chain  reaction  which  resulted  in  a  suggestion  of  addi- 
tional trades  to  serve  the  housekeeping  needs  of  the 
college,  and  an  eventual  idea  that  the  Tuskegee  experi- 
ment  should   be   studied   at   close   range.    To  be   sure 


24.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher,  February  20,  1931. 
Banks  here  had  to  answer  the  charge  that  he  forced  the  members  of  the 
faculty  to  give  money  for  the  publication  of  Richardson's  paper  in  a 
special  edition  for  Banks'  personal  glorification.  Banks  was  always  good 
in  the  in-fighting  according  to  Russel  Poor,  Director  of  University 
Relations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  installation  at  Oak  Ridge.  Banks 
certainly  proves  it  in  this  letter. 

25.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  August  6,  1926;  August  16,  1926; 
January  13,  1927.  The  last  letter  holds  particular  interest  in  the 
elaboration  of  Banks'  administrative  theories.  Said  he  "I  have  been 
thinking  recently,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  institution,  if  I 
could  take  Professors  J.  J.  Abernathy  and  C.  W.  Lewis  to  Tuskegee 
Institute  and  make  two  or  three  days  study  of  that  most  wonderful 
organization  .  .  .  Since  these  two  men  have  to  transact  most  of  the 
business  of  the  institution  it  would  be  well,  if  such  a  scheme  is  deemed 
advisable,  for  both  of  them  to  go  together,  so  that  they  would  have  a 
common  understanding  of  the  machinery  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  There 
are  three  or  four  phases  of  the  work  I  would  like  to  study  if  Prof.  R.  B. 
Atwood  of  our  Agricultural  Department  could  go  along."  In  the  previous 
August,  Banks  had  suggested  that  "we  should  install  immediately,  courses 
in   Bricklaying,  Plastering,  Broom-making,  Mattress-making." 
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administrative  necessity  dictated  this  move;  but  there  is 
some  indication  that  Banks  was  attempting  the  marriage 
of  the  teacher-training  philosophy  of  the  Rockefeller 
foundations  and  the  land-grant  college  idea  implicit  in 
the  land- grant  pattern  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Banks  was 
soon  able  to  combine  the  necessity  of  getting  a  stronger 
State  rating  and  the  orientation  to  the  land-grant  pattern 
by  participation  with  Arthur  J.  Klein  in  the  Bureau  of 
Educations  1927  Survey  of  Negro  Colleges  and 
Universities.26 

The  land-grant  college  experience  was  to  offer  Banks 
both  a  revelation  and  an  opportunity.  The  Association 
of  Negro  Land-grant  Colleges,  founded  at  the  Southern 
Conference  on  Negro  Education  in  Land-grant  Colleges 
at  Tuskegee  January  15-16,  1923,  had  been  in  existence 
three  years  when  Banks  came  to  Prairie  View.  To  reflect 
the  organization's  true  nature  and  the  necessity  for  top 
level  solidarity  thirty-three  years  after  public  conscience 
had  assured  the  colleges  their  life,  the  organization,  one 
year  after  its  founding,  chose  at  Hampton  the  name 
"Conference  of  Presidents  of  Negro  Land-grant  Colleges. " 


26.  Peyton  Irving,  Jr.,  College  Examiner,  to  W.  R.  Banks,  June  4, 
1926  and  October  2,  1926;  L.  W.  Rogers,  1st  Ass't  State  Supt.  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  July  13,  1926;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  February  8,  1927. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf,  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Year  Ended  June  30,  1926, 
Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  37, 
pp.  60-63  Hereinafter  cited  Land-Grant  Colleges  (year)  (Bulletin,  No.). 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  1925,  Bulletin,  1925,  No.  44,  pp.  58-62;  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1928,  Bulletin  1929,  No.  13,  pp.  64-67;  Luther 
H.  Foster,  C.  E.  Mitchell,  W.  J.  Hale,  Report  of  Committee  on  Survey  of 
Administrative,  Business,  and  Financial  Operations  in  Negro  Land-Grant 
Colleges  (Mss  copy  of  report  submitted  at  the  Washington  Meeting  in 
1926);  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Presidents 
of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  November  10-11, 
1936,  pp.  93-107.  Hereinafter  cited  Presidents  (no.)  Annual  Conference 
(date). 
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Feeling  their  way,  the  Presidents  chose  to  meet  an- 
nually, to  be  ethical  in  employment,  to  move  closer  to 
the  white  organization,  and  to  study  their  colleges.  In 
the  brief  span  to  1926,  Prairie  View,  through  Dr.  Osborne, 
had  cooperated  with  the  Presidents  in  moving  closer  to 
the  National  Organization  of  Land-grant  Colleges,  in  get- 
ting federal  recognition  and  cooperation  for  the  fledgling 
organization  of  Negro  Presidents,  and,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  John  M.  Gandy  and  John  W.  Davis,  criti- 
cally examining  the  nature  and  operations  of  their 
colleges.27  This  self-examination  resulted  in  a  report 
which,  while  compiled  under  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, marks  a  landmark  in  the  solidarity  and  respon- 
sibility of  Negro  leadership  in  governmentally  supported 
schools.  Restive  under  indifferent  control  and  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  executive  responsibility  for  fiscal  and 
academic  matters  in  their  colleges,  the  Presidents,  at  the 
Washington  meeting  in  1926,  went  down  the  line  in  a 
bold  declaration  for  independence.28 

Prairie  View  emerged  from  the  Klein  study,  the  first 
made  generally  on  Negro  education  since  the  revolu- 
tionary report  of  1917  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  a 
good  showing.  This  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  Banks 
securing  for  it  a  permanent  accrediting  in  November  of 
1926.  For  both  the  high  school  and  college  departments, 
Klein  found  the  institution's  books  in  good  shape,  an 


27.  At  the  Greensboro  meeting,  in  collaboration  with  the  Federal  5th 
Conference  on  Negro  Land-grant  College  Training,  Dr.  Osborne  read  a 
paper  on  "How  Can  We  Strengthen  Our  Faculties." 

28.  The  Washington  report  demanded  competence  in  supervising 
Boards;  Presidential  responsibility  in  general  administration,  fiscal  mat- 
ters, and  employment;  national  solidarity  of  Presidents  and  their  Fiscal 
agents;  and  academic  responsibility  for  the  instructional  program  and 
staff. 
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excellent  collection  of  buildings,  the  academic  work  com- 
pactly organized,  and  that  the  annual  salaries  paid  the 
staff  were  above  the  average  paid  in  the  institutions 
surveyed.  However,  the  study  indicated  that  there  was 
need  for  greater  clarity  in  the  catalogue,  for  study  of 
student  mortality,  for  improvement  of  faculty  and  teach- 
ing loads,  for  more  equipment  in  the  natural  science 
laboratories,  and  for  expert  appraisal  of  the  school  plant 
and  annual  inventories.29 

Banks  should  have  been  considerably  encouraged 
about  the  orientation  into  which  he  was  pulling  the  col- 
lege, as  evidenced  by  the  dropping  of  the  Osborne  two 
years  of  medicine,  by  the  Klein  report.  Klein,  under  the 
title  "Service  to  Society,"  thought  the  college  was  ren- 
dering "efficacious"  service  to  the  State.  Said  he: 

In  a  state  of  such  size  and  population  as  Texas  the 
vital  need  is  the  preparation  of  public  school 
teachers  to  educate  the  coming  generations. 

The  preponderance  of  students  in  Normal  and  educa- 
tional courses,  the  second  largest  enrollment  of  any 
Negro  college  in  the  country,  the  fact  that  every  county 
in  Texas  was  represented  in  the  student  body,  indicated 
to  Klein  the  widespread  influence  and  educational 
significance  of  the  college. 


29.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Klein,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  a  distinguished  group  of  educators,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  William  B.  Bizzell,  President  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa and  former  President  of  A.  &  M.,  did  this  study  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  19  state  departments  of  Education,  79  Negro  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth,  The 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  and  the  educational  boards  and  foundations  of 
seven   church  bodies. 
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The  1927  meeting  of  the  Negro  Land-grant  College 
Presidents  offered  them  a  follow-up  study  in  line  with 
their  own  awakened  consciousness  of  their  responsibilities 
to  their  constituencies,  which  the  first  Klein  study  by  its 
very  nature  could  not  offer.  Indeed,  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  that  wider  perspective  and  truer  orienta- 
tion which  their  efforts  at  closer  collaboration  with  the 
white  Land-grant  college  organization  over  the  next 
series  of  national  meetings  between  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington symbolized.  In  view  of  the  great  changes  that 
had  come  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation, 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
felt  it  highly  desirable  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the 
achievements  of  these  schools  and  to  reappraise  on  a 
scientific  basis  their  objectives  and  functions.  With  Con- 
gress footing  the  bill,  the  Office  of  Education  began  on 
July  1,  1927  a  survey  of  69  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  17  Negro  institutions,  which  was 
completed  June  30,  1930.30 

At  the  request  of  J.  J.  Tigert,  the  Negro  Presidents 
set  up  an  advisory  committee  for  the  survey.  Banks  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  one  of  the  field  agents  for  the 
survey,  and  was  soon  off  to  the  trans-Mississippi  group — 
Langston,  Jefferson  City — at  work.  This  recognition  came 
as  a  growing  tribute  to  his  competence  as  an  adminis- 
trator. Let  it  be  said  here  and  now  that  the  results  of 
this  survey  tended  to  validate  his  conception  of  the  job 


30.  Arthur  J.  Klein,  Survey  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
2  vols.,  Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1930,  No.  9,  Vol.  2,  pp.  837-913. 
The  Negro  Presidents  also  accepted  an  offer  of  the  General  Education 
Board  to  survey  their  schools  at  their  1927  meeting.  W.  R.  Banks  to 
Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  February  19,  1929.  This  letter,  in  Banks'  usual 
matter-of-fact  business  prose,  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  depth  of  the 
stream  into  which  he  was  moving. 
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at  Prairie  View  and  to  firmly  underwrite  many  of  the 
steps  lie  had  already  taken  in  his  broad  scale  program 
for  the  improvement  of  the  college. 

Banks  and  the  other  presidents  might  have  gotten  a 
crumb  of  comfort  from  the  Klein  statement  that  "Teacher 
training  has  developed  into  one  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  Negro  Land-grant  colleges"  be- 
cause of  the  great  Southern  states'  need  for  teachers,  and 
that,  therefore,  "teacher  training  programs  in  all  of  the 
fields"  was  a  development  of  primary  importance.  But 
Klein's  opening  demand  for  "real  Land-grant  colleges 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  masses  of  Southern 
Negroes"  and  that  the  Negro  schools  should  come  "to  full 
stature  as  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  colleges"  should 
have  been  a  little  disquieting.31  The  soul-searching  had 
come  a  little  late  for  the  "Coolidge  boom";  and  the 
demand  for  realistic  curricula  and  plant  expansion,  in  the 
face  of  the  cut-backs  in  depression  budgets,  came  at  the 


31.  The  elements  of  the  1930  Klein  study  applicable  to  Prairie  View 
were  as  follows:  (1)  The  Negro  Presidents  should  be  ex-officio  members 
of  their  Boards  of  Trustees;  (2)  there  should  be  cooperative  relations 
between  Negro  and  white  land-grant  colleges  and  their  associated 
agencies;  (3)  there  should  be  a  national  association  of  Governing  boards 
of  Negro  land-grant  colleges  as  there  was  for  the  white  colleges;  (4) 
there  should  be  specific  national  associations  of  the  various  key  adminis- 
trative officers  in  the  Negro  schools;  (5)  since  their  public  and  their 
legislatures  were  in  ignorance  as  to  the  aims  they  were  to  serve,  the 
Presidents  should  be  relieved  of  routine  business  for  public  relations; 
(6)  an  increase  of  inter-racial  professional  contacts;  (7)  there  should  be  a 
closer  tie  between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  to  cut  down 
student  mortality;  8)  to  get  better  teachers  and  assure  continuity  of 
administration,  salaries  should  be  increased  all  around  the  board;  (9) 
senior  college  teachers  should  be  required  to  teach  only  in  the  college; 
(10)  after  a  careful  survey  of  all  occupational  areas  of  the  State,  the 
curricula  of  the  colleges  should  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  employ- 
ment needs  in  those  areas,  which,  by  function  and  philosophy,  they 
were  designed  to  serve. 
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end  of  the  honeymoon  in  Negro  education.  To  raise 
Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Home  Economics  from 
their  secondary  level  of  instruction  to  the  scientific  dignity 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  land-grant  college  was  an 
enterprise  that  had  given  the  Presidents  concern  since 
1928,  and  the  depression  years  turned  "concern"  into 
gloom. 

The  adage  concerning  the  "ill  wind"  is  certainly 
applicable  here.  The  bright  searchlight  of  two  national 
surveys  ably  seconded  the  spirit  of  responsibility  evi- 
denced by  the  Presidents  of  Negro  land-grant  colleges 
both  within  their  states  and  nationally.  Banks,  along 
with  the  others,  gained  new  dignity  and  stature,  and 
breached  the  wall  of  provincial  isolation  which  had 
almost  sealed  their  doom.  Conscious  of  these  new  "picture 
windows,"  the  A.  &  M.  Board  delegated  Dr.  Walton  and 
Henry  C.  Schuhmacher  to  examine,  improve,  and  add 
to  the  curriculum  of  Prairie  View.32  Banks  had  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
curricula  in  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  Nursing 
Education,  and  Arts  and  Sciences  were  grounded  upon 
the  best  federal  and  state  authority  available  for  consulta- 
tion and  supervision.  Feeling  that  the  inability  to  pay 
salaries  made  the  work  in  "Mechanical  Industries"  the 
"weakest  side  of  our  school  program,"  Banks  clearly  faced 
a  problem  which  has  plagued  the  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges to  this  day.  His  suggestions  for  courses  on  the 
graduate  level  and  for  in-service  library  training,  while 
designed  to  meet  a  pragmatic  situation,  were  clearly 
straws  in  the  wind  of  dangerous  import. 

The  awakened  interest  of  the  A.  &  M.  Board  served 


32.  H.  C.  Schuhmacher  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  7,  1931;  W.  R.  Banks 
to  H.  C.  Schuhmacher,  January  13,  1931. 
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to  vindicate  the  long  fight  Banks  had  put  up  since  his 
election  to  improve  every  area  of  expression  the  college 
had  in  relation  to  its  public.  Friendship  with  field  officials 
of  the  General  Education  Board  offered  an  escape  from 
many  impossible  problems.33 

Banks  found  a  way  to  break  the  tragic  implications 
of  the  vicious  cycle  of  "low-salary,  poor  training,  poor 
teacher"  by  balancing  pleas  for  scholarships  with  a 
running  demand  for  increased  salaries.  Turning  ever  to 
his  friend  Leo  M.  Favrot  he  would  say:  34 


33.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  November  11,  1926  and  December 
2,  1926;  'I  hope  you  are  happy  in  your  new  position,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  making  a  success  of  the  work  at  Prairie  View,"  Leo  M.  Favrot  to 
W.  R.  Banks,  November  12,  1926;  on  the  application  of  M.  P.  Carmichael 
for  a  G.  E.  B.  scholarship,  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  November  29 
and  December  21,  1926. 

34.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  March  15,  1927;  Leo  M.  Favrot  to 
W.  R.  Banks,  March  16,  1927;  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  March  28, 
1928;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  June  23,  1928;  W.  R.  Banks  to 
Leo  M.  Favrot,  December  27,  1928;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  May  9, 
1928  (asking  Regents  permission  for  study  leaves  for  J.  L.  Lockett,  J.  N. 
Alexander,  W.  H.  Evans,  C.  B.  Crouch,  and  M.  H.  Watkins);  W.  R. 
Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  March  25,  1929,  another  request  for  faculty 
leaves  to  study,  which  compiled  with  a  letter  the  following  month 
included  Ernest  M.  Norris,  Mark  H.  Watkins,  Harry  J.  Romm,  M.  P. 
Carmichael,  L.  M.  Tobin,  A.  W.  Randall,  Elizabeth  C.  May,  Harry  W. 
Green  and  others,  all  for  work  on  masters  or  doctors  degrees. 

For  budgetary  statements  on  Teacher  salaries  and  accommodations 
see  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  July  22,  1926;  on  salaries  G.  A.  Long 
to  W.  R.  Banks,  June  25,  1927;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September 
21,  1927;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  June  1,  1929  and  August  20,  1929; 
for  the  unfailing  help  of  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher  in  these  financial  mat- 
ters with  the  Board,  Banks  was  to  write  in  August  of  1929,  "I  shall 
greatly  appreciate  your  usual  sympathy,  effort  and  interest  at  this  time 
on  behalf  of  our  Budget  recommendations  for  1929-30,"  and  was  to  say  a 
few  days  later  "I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  Budget  recommended  for 
Prairie  View  for  the  year  1929-30  has  been  approved,  and  I  want  to 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  interest  in  the  matter." 
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I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  include  some  of 
the  teachers  at  Prairie  View  State  College  on  your 
scholarship  list; 

and,  while  his  teachers  argued  over  the  right  to  dance, 
Banks  would  say  to  the  Board: 

A.  Capable  and  experienced  teachers  must  be 
employed  in  order  that  our  product  might  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
new  day. 

B.  We  must  offset  the  usual  large  annual  turn- 
over in  the  teaching  staff,  which  is  caused 
mainly  by  inadequate  salaries. 


It  worried  Banks  from  the  start  that  "the  salaries 
at  Texas  College  (were)  larger  in  many  instances  than 
most  of  the  salaries  offered  at  Prairie  View."  Facing  the 
coming  visit  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
Banks  knew  that  his  classes  were  too  large  and  his 
salaries  too  low.  As  usual,  Banks  did  not  have  enough 
housing  facilities  for  his  faculty  and  their  famiiles.  He 
was  forced  to  scratch  among  the  accumulated  funds  in 
the  various  campus  enterprises  to  supplement  many  of 
his  salaries,  and  even  to  build  many  of  his  buildings. 
Never  despairing,  Banks  pivoted  between  the  foundations 
and  the  Board  of  Regents  to  build  a  faculty  in  his  first 
five  years. 

Though  Favrot,  in  Banks'  second  year,  was  "sure  that 
in  your  administration  you  will  exercise  the  precaution 
of  not  going  too  fast,"  Banks  was  in  a  hurry  because  the 
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State  effort  for  Negro  education  was  behind.35  Banks 
found  the  school  plant  as  much  in  need  of  attention  as 
its  staff  and  curricula.  Taking  advantage  of  the  General 
Education  Board's  policy  in  the  late  twenties  of  assisting 
State  colleges,  able  to  get  increased  appropriations,  by 


35.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  April  13,  1927,  requesting  aid  for 
permanent  improvements;  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  April  16,  1927, 
promising  consideration;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  16,  1927, 
giving  the  A.  &  M.  Board's  authorization  of  approach  to  G.  E.  B.;  W.  R. 
Banks  to  L.  W.  Rogers,  State  Department  of  Education,  September  22, 
1927,  suggesting  endorsement  of  the  grant;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton, 
September  23,  1927,  suggesting  alteration  in  chapel  and  moving  of 
"Kirby"  and  "Old  Ag";  L.  W.  Rogers  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  September  24, 
1927,  giving  state  Department  of  Education  approval  of  G.  E.  B.  grant; 
(The  Key  letter)  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  October  8,  1927,  itemiz- 
ing $364,000  building  program  for  which  grant  was  sought;  W.  R.  Banks 
to  T.  O.  Walton,  November  22,  1927,  requesting  $1,000,000  for  college 
building  program;  W.  R.  Banks  to  W.  W.  Brierley,  December  2,  1927, 
expressing  his  and  the  A.  &  M.  Board's  thanks;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M. 
Favrot,  December  2,  1927,  personal  thanks  for  aid  in  the  grants;  Leo 
M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  March  5,  1928,  requesting  to  see  plans  on 
Girls  dormitory  and  anticipated  hospital;  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks, 
April  4,  1928,  favoring  hospital  plans,  but  saying  they  had  medical 
school  proportions;  W.  W.  Brierley  to  W.  R.  Banks,  May  2,  1928, 
notifying  of  coming  legal  papers;  Agreement  General  Education  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas  for  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  No.  N-71, 
$100,000,  dated  June  4,  1928,  authorized  November  17,  1927,  the  coun- 
ter-signed legal  papers;  T.  O.  Walton  to  G.  A.  Long,  June  12,  1928, 
stating  Board's  authorization  of  $10,000  for  a  new  ice-plant  at  Prairie 
View;  W.  R.  Banks  to  H.  C.  Schuhmacher,  April  16,  1929,  urging  his 
influence  to  see  to  it  that  the  State  live  up  to  its  part  of  the  agreement 
with  G.  E.  B.;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  11,  1929  sug- 
gesting that  Nurses  home  be  used  as  Music  Studio  and  that  another  Bath 
be  put  in  Crawford  hall;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  27, 
1929,  clearing  of  old  outhouses  and  building  garages  for  rent;  S.  G. 
Bailey  to  F.  M.  Law,  January  11,  1930,  announcing  check  for  $37,888.26 
from  G.  E.  B.;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  March  31,  1930,  announcing 
the  destruction  "Old  Frame"  by  fire;  S.  G.  Bailey  to  J.  K.  Walker, 
December  1,  1930,  stating  Board's  ruling  that  old  Mechanic  Arts  building 
':>e  wrecked  and  new  class-room  building  costing  $85,000  be  built. 
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contributing  to  their  building  programs,  Banks  initiated 
the  same  pivoting  movement  between  the  Rockefeller 
foundation  and  the  State  that  was  working  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  staff.  Beginning  in  the  spring  of  '27, 
Banks  inaugurated  a  program  of  plant  construction  upon 
which  rests  a  good  part  of  his  reputation  of  "Banks,  the 
Builder." 

Banks  wanted  the  G.  E.  B.  to  give  him  $125,000  on 
a  projected  $364,000  building  program  which  was  to  in- 
clude a  Girls'  Dormitory,  Hospital  and  Nurses'  Quarters, 
Boys'  Dormitory,  Boys'  Trades  Building,  Renovating  two 
Boys'  Halls,  Mess  hall  annex  and  equipment,  additions 
to  steam-light-power  plant,  Community  center,  furniture 
for  boys'  and  girls'  dormitory,  and  equipment  for  the 
hospital.  This  program  extended  the  work  already  begun 
by  Osborne,  which  terminated  the  year  of  Banks'  arrival 
in  the  authorization  of  Blackshear  and  Woodruff  Halls 
costing  $36,000  each.36  Banks  got  $100,000  from  the 
G.  E.  B.  and,  through  the  A.  &  M.  Board,  the  rest  from 
the  State.  He  wanted  beauty  for  his  campus;  and  asked 
for  trees  and  shrubs,  moving  or  improving  of  old  build- 
ings, and,  with  the  fortuitous  assistance  of  fire,  often  in 
unfortunate  instances,  the  removal  of  those  which  time 
had  rendered  useless.  Indeed,  the  "clean-up"  day,  in- 
augurated the  first  year  of  his  coming  to  Prairie  View, 
symbolized  for  twenty  years  the  Banks  approach  to  the 
plant  of  the  college. 

Being  nothing  if  not  thorough,  Banks'  eyes,  like  those 
of  most  administrators  of  his  generation,  fell  upon  his 
students  undismayed.  His  answer  to  the  irrationalities 
and  perplexities  of  youth  was  a  benevolent  despotism  in 
character  with  the  relation  of  the  nineteenth  century 


36.  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  A.  &  M.  College,  1926. 
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father  to  his  family.  Discipline,  tempered  with  an  uneven- 
handed  rough  justice  which  was  not  always  easy  to 
understand,  became  the  rule  for  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. Conditioned  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
surrounding  the  application  of  the  Horatio  Alger  tradition 
to  Negroes;  immersed  in  that  introversion — that  intro- 
spection of  the  "Called"  implicit  in  evangelical  Calvin- 
ism common  among  the  escapees  of  the  Southern 
dispossessed;  insulated,  by  an  unfortunate  series  of 
circumstances,  from  the  necessity  of  a  day  to  day  facing 
and  solving  of  youths'  problems  in  his  own  home — this 
was  the  equipment  that  Banks  brought  to  his  students' 
life. 

Banks  never  forgot  that  the  students  were  his  "chil- 
dren," and  that  he  must  save  them  from  themselves.  The 
college  was  their  home,  and,  like  a  good  father,  he  must 
see  to  it  that  they  had  a  mission  in  life.  Let  it  be  said  to 
his  credit  that,  himself  a  product  of  the  school  of  hard 
knocks,  he  relied  upon  that  wisdom  to  get  them  ready  for 
the  shocks  of  riving  in  a  segregated  environment  and 
leadership  therein.  Banks  made  the  parents  understand 
that  he  would  look  out  for  both  them  and  their  children. 
With  a  thoroughness  that  would  have  put  the  "Geneva 
Consistory"  to  shame,  Banks  regulated  dress,  from  the 
skin  out,  for  boys  and  girls;  kept  the  boys  and  girls 
separate  and  without  social  privileges  to  1931;  asked  for  a 
college  minister  in  1929  to  top  the  amorphous  collection 
of  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  student 
personnel  activities  in  the  non-denominational  frame- 
work of  the  college;  and,  when  all  else  failed  to  snatch 
the  brand  from  the  burning,  would  tell  the  errant  student 
to  go  to  the  highway  and  "grab  the  first  thing  that  went 
by  smoking." 
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The  atmosphere  of  strict  morality  arose  not  only 
from  the  private  convictions  of  the  Principal,  but  from 
public  necessity  as  well.  Prairie  View,  because  of  the 
secular  nature  of  its  organization,  had  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  sniping  of  the  denominational  schools  for  years. 
They  had  said,  with  doubtless  justification,  that  Prairie 
View  was  a  den  of  iniquity,  and  that  the  God-fearing 
parent  would  not  send  a  child  here.  Banks  fought  both 
the  "game"  and  the  "name."  However,  the  college  was 
not  a  reform  school,  and  there  were  many  student  activi- 
ties on  Banks  arrival.  The  "Y.  M."  and  "Y.  W."  were  old, 
as  were  the  Band,  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  the  Sunday  School 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Baseball  and  Football  teams,  the 
student  councils  (curbed  by  Banks),  the  home-town 
clubs.  Indeed,  Banks  himself  believed  in  the  infinite 
development  possible  in  extra-curricular  activities;  and 
under  his  administration's  first  five  years  R.  P.  Perry 
(1928)  established  Beta  Pi  Chi  Scientific  Society,  Harry 
Green  ( 1929 )  Alpha  Pi  Mu  Honorary  Society,  and,  true 
to  Banks'  first  love,  Sigma  Nu  Debating  Society. 

True  to  his  promise  to  President  Walton  to  provide 
a  creative  leadership  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  Texas, 
Banks  did  not  limit  his  talents  to  the  campus.  To  be  sure, 
the  idea  of  a  program  of  service  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  was  not  original  with  Banks.  Indeed,  given  the  time 
and  the  circumstances,  the  leadership  of  Anderson  and 
Blackshear  in  the  field  of  positive  social  action  was 
superior  to  anything  Banks  conceived  for  the  State.  How- 
ever, Banks  saw  clearer  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
that  the  ultimate  answer  was  not  a  State  answer,  but  one 
that  lay  in  the  broader  field  of  national  action.  Despite 
Dr.  Walton's  growing  protest  that  he  spent  too  much 
time  off  the  campus  and  out  of  Texas,  Banks  persisted  in 
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keeping  his  lines  out  into  the  broader  currents  of  national 
thought  and  action.  Only  thus  could  he  avoid  the  stul- 
tifying effects  of  educational  provincialism,  the  petty 
orientation  which  threatened  the  growth  of  the  college 
and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race  in  Texas. 

The  spirit  of  true  dedication  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  off-campus  services  existent  on  the  campus  at  Banks' 
arrival  served  as  a  spur  to  his  imagination.  There  was 
the  work  of  the  personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  for  Negroes,  headquartered  at  Prairie  View, 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  V.  Hunter, 
the  first  appointee,  and  C.  H.  Waller,  successor  to  R.  L. 
Smith  and  E.  L.  Blackshear,  as  State  Leader.  The  Texas 
Interscholastic  League  of  Colored  Schools  was  in  opera- 
tion also  when  Banks  arrived.37  Prairie  View  had  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  checkered,  stormy,  and  sometimes 
unsavory  career  of  the  welter  of  summer  Normals,  sum- 


37.  The  Interscholastic  League  of  Negro  Schools  of  Texas,  as  a 
distinct  organization,  had  its  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
year,  1920-21.  Before  this,  Negro  Schools  in  a  number  of  counties  had 
been  organized  in  a  back-door  relationship  with  the  white  State 
organization  operating  from  the  University  of  Texas.  Success  of  the  work 
in  these  counties  could  not  obscure  the  ambiguity  of  the  relationship. 
Therefore,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  University  authorities,  the  Negro 
State  Director  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Colored  State  Teachers  Association,  copied  the  white  organiza- 
tion and  set  the  first  meet  at  Prairie  View.  The  purposes  of  the  "League" 
are  to  promote  better  conditions  in  the  public  Negro  schools  of  the 
State  by  bringing  the  schools  together  in  county,  district,  and  State 
meets;  by  encouraging  the  study  of  declamation,  debating  and  spelling  in 
the  schools;  by  encouraging  the  development  of  schools  and  community 
industrial  affairs;  and  by  the  promotion  of  track  and  field  athletics  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  interest  in  the  development  of  better  physical 
conditions.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Texas  Interscholastic  League  of 
Colored  Schools  of  Texas,  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  Prairie  View,  Texas,  (1941),  pp.  5-8. 
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mer  schools,  and  institutes  that  had  flourished  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  State. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  among  the  few 
such  organizations,  if  not  the  only  one,  headquartered 
at  a  Negro  land-grant  college,  gave  Banks  the  best 
example  of  creative  service  to  the  Negro  citizens  of 
Texas.  C.  H.  Waller,  former  Professor  of  Agriculture  and 
Head  of  the  Division,  was  State  Leader  during  most  of 
the  Banks  Administration.  Indeed,  returning  after  a  two- 
year  absence  because  of  his  involvement  in  the  wrecking 
of  the  Terrell  Administration,  Waller's  appointment  dates 
from  1920.  His  policy  of  adding  two  or  three  men  and 
women  every  year  kept  the  Service  expanding,  even 
through  the  depression.38  Waller  saw  his  work  as  the 
leader  of  a  public  educational  agency,  if  not  the  greatest, 
as  great  as  any  in  existence;  and  he  pushed  the  men  that 
H.  S.  Estelle  trained  as  quickly  into  the  field  as  possible. 
A  master  of  the  minority  techniques  peculiar  to  his  time, 
Waller  was  a  recognized  leader  among  Negroes  because 
he  fearlessly  fought  for  what  he  thought  Negroes  were 
entitled.  Though  he  was  not  always  friendly  to  the 
administration  of  the  college,  Waller  held  cabinet  rank. 
Understanding  the  nature  of  the  Extension  work  and 
working  for  its  realization  among  Negroes,  Waller,  more 
than  any  man  who  succeeded  him,  fought  the  unified 
program  in  the  Service  that  would  subordinate  the  Negro 
agent  to  the  whim  of  his  white  counterpart. 

Waller  was  ably  seconded  in  the  first  five  years  of  the 


38.  Recorded  Interview  with  H.  S.  Estelle,  April  5,  1950,  Recorded 
Interview  with  M.  V.  Brown,  April  17,  1950;  Mss  released  by  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  Negroes  in  Texas,  Prairie  View  A.  &  M. 
College,  Prairie  View,  Texas;  Mrs.  M.  E.  V.  Hunter  to  George  Ruble 
Woolfolk,  September  21,  1950. 
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Banks  administration  by  the  creative  work  of  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  V.  Hunter,  a  Prairie  View  graduate.39  Connected  with 
the  service  from  its  first  meeting  at  Wellingham,  Texas  in 
1915,  Mrs.  Hunter  remained  until  1931  as  State  Home 
Demonstration  Agent.  Working  constantly  with  any 
program  that  promised  to  promote  human  happiness,  and 
traveling  night  and  day  to  gain  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  service,  Mrs.  Hunter  was  able  to 
build  a  program  of  twenty-three  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  and  a  club  organization  of  29,800  women  and 
girls.  Year  after  year  her  creative  mind  poured  forth 
"County  Agents'  Handbooks'';  campaigns  for  "Better 
Homes,"  "More  Home  Gardens,"  "More  Canned  Goods" 
and  the  "Own  Your  Own  Home  Movement";  and  ideas 
for  creative  service  to  white  and  black  through  the  In- 
terracial Commission,  the  rural  and  town  pastors'  course, 
nine  years  of  lectures  and  demonstration  to  white  girls 
and  women  at  the  parent  school  at  College  Station,  and 
before  Commissioners  Courts  in  the  counties.  Like  the 
Parrish  family  of  Robertson  County,  Texas,  many  people 
of  this  State,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  or  station  in  life, 
could  join  the  federal  authorities  in  calling  the  great  work 
of  this  woman  inspired. 

Banks  did  not  fail  to  respond  to  the  contagion  of 
such  dedication.  In  one  of  his  typical  matter-of-fact 
omnibus  letters  to  Dr.  Walton  in  the  spring  of  1928 
Banks  informed  the  President  of  A.  &  M.  that  he  had 
been  running  some  experiments  with  extension  schools, 


39.  Now  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics  in  Virginia 
State  College,  Mrs.  Hunter  holds  the  Masters  from  Iowa  State  College, 
with  two  years  further  study  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  Texas  College 
presented  her  an  honorary  LL.D. 
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and  asked  "an  authority  from  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
establish  Extension  Schools  in  whatever  sections  the  in- 
stitution deems  advisable.'' 40 

On  the  request  of  many  school  teachers  and  officials 
and  because  of  the  necessity  to  outflank  the  other  col- 
leges who  would  like  to  under-cut  the  popularity  of  the 
college,  Banks  entered  the  extension  field  without  a 
penny.  Established  as  an  experiment  with  strong  "Man- 
aging Committees"  and  a  college  furnished  "teacher- 
advisor,"  the  schools  went  forward  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  college  officials  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  latter  agency,  fearing  the  evils  of  the 
summer  Normals,  intervened  to  caution  against  over- 
loading of  the  college  staff  and  its  payment  from  exten- 
sion fees.  Banks  immediately  made  his  usual  survey  of 
current  practices,  and  asked  the  authorities  to  pay  the 
teachers.  Non-payment  of  the  college  staff  involved 
leaked  out  to  O.  P.  Dewalt,  Alumni  President,  who  in 
turn  wrote  Dr.  Walton  a  rather  positive  letter  on  the 
matter. 

With  tempers  flaring  all  around,  the  storm  signals 
appeared.  Dr.  Walton  considered  the  whole  matter  a 
nuisance,  the  actions  of  the  college  officials  irresponsible, 
and  the  informational  leaks  deplorable.  The  next  blow 
fell  on  schedule.  The  Houston  Informer  said  a  committee 
of  officials  came  down  from  A.  &  M.  drunk  and  fired 


40.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  March  27,  1928.  The  controversy 
over  the  paying  of  the  extension  school  teachers  was  to  be  badly  mixed 
with  a  general  resentment  of  the  alumni  of  the  reputed  actions  of  those 
appointed  to  supervise  the  college  for  Dr.  Walton.  See  W.  R.  Banks  to 
T.  O.  Walton,  May  8,  1929;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  May  11,  1929; 
W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  May  24,  May  31,  and  June  8,  1929;  W.  R. 
Banks  to  H.  C.  Schuhmacher,  July  30,  1929. 
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several  staff  members.  Both  F.  M.  Law  and  H.  C.  Schu- 
macher of  Houston  demanded  the  officials'  names.  Stung 
by  the  attacks  of  Richardson  and  Dewalt,  hurt  by  the 
treachery  of  his  staff,  and  misunderstood  by  his  Presi- 
dent, Banks  kept  his  temper  with  difficulty.  He  would 
not  surrender  his  extension  effort.  Indeed,  he  was  soon 
writing  Dr.  Walton  concerning  the  possibility  of  Prairie 
View  being  the  Southwestern  center,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Rosenwald  fund,  of  a  four  week  summer  train- 
ing period  for  Negro  County  Agents.41 

Realizing  that  trouble  was  a  part  of  the  game,  Banks 
countered  both  victory  and  defeat  with  the  next  plan, 
new  idea.42  Making  one  of  his  mistakes  in  thinking  that 
the  college  was  only  fifty  years  old  in  April  of  1929, 
Banks  thought  to  use  the  occasion  to  tie  the  ex-students 
firmly  to  the  college  by  involving  them  in  the  building 
of  either  a  campus  "Y.M.C.A."  or  a  Gymnasium.  Banks 
had  an  uncommon  facility  for  ideas  on  fund  raising;  and 
yet  in  his  personal  and  institutional  life  he  left  a  plebeian 
tradition  of  thrift  not  always  becoming  to  the  dignity  of 
the  institution.  This  man  attributed  his  absence  of  formal 
attire  and  the  thousands  of  miles  up  and  down  the  roads 
in  day  coaches  to  a  rough  democracy — a  self-sufficiency, 
admirable  as  it  was  as  a  personal  virtue,  but  deliberately 
misinterpreted  by  his  co-workers  and  superiors  as  a  use- 
ful public  policy  to  avoid  fulfillment  of  obligations.  Banks 
held  his  commencement,  installation  and  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versay  May  19-20,  1929.  The  "weather  was  fine  and 
the  audience  was  splendid."  Board  members  Law  and 
Schumacher  came  up  from  Houston;  President  Charles 


41.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  February  17,  1930. 

42.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  December  8,  1928,  May  21,  1928. 
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C.  Selecman  of  Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas 
"preached  an  able  and  practical"  sermon;  and,  though 
"business  engagements"  kept  Dr.  Walton  away,  Dr.  Eby 
of  the  University  of  Texas  and  Lawyer  R.  D.  Evans 
"made  splendid  contributions." 

The  celebration  of  the  "Fiftieth"  Anniversary  of  the 
college  found  Banks  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  his  most 
signal  contributions  to  the  educational  life  of  Negroes  in 
Texas,  the  annual  "Educational  Conference."  The  roots 
of  this  idea  go  back  to  the  great  conferences  of  similar 
nature  held  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  at  Atlanta  University 
when  Banks  was  an  undergraduate,  and  to  ideas  pro- 
duced by  the  field  agents  of  the  General  Education 
Board  in  their  program  to  better  teacher  education  and 
professional  consciousness  among  Negroes.  The  former 
was  only  a  bright  memory  out  of  the  past — the  latter  a 
by-product  of  that  most  fundamental  axiom,  "He  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune." 

The  Interest  of  Leo  M.  Favrot  in  furthering  the  for- 
tunes of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools  is  the  root  from  which  the  Educational  Con- 
ference was  to  grow.  In  the  summer  of  1928,  Favrot  was 
beating  the  bushes  throughout  the  South  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  organization  and  pay  its  indebtedness 
by  working  through  the  G.  E.  B. -sponsored  State  Agents 
and  the  summer  schools  for  Negro  teachers.  The  accom- 
panying circular  letter  took  high  professional  ground  in 
its  appeal,  hinting  at  the  aid  of  interested  whites  and  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation.43 There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Prairie  View 
co-operated  in  this  drive,  and  in  the  same  pattern  of 


43.  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  3,  1926. 
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activity  Banks  could  tell  of  his  own  plans  for  the  Negro 
teachers  of  Texas.44 

Banks  had  been  elected  President  for  1928  of  the 
Colored  Teachers  State  Association  of  Texas  and  centered 
his  efforts  upon  four  issues  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, "Double  our  annual  membership,"  he  wrote. 
"Bring  to  the  annual  session  at  Marshall  in  November 
a  worthwhile  program  which  will  increase  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  Colored  teachers."  Banks  shows  the 
first  clinical  manifestation  of  the  "Conference"  virus 
when  he  indicated  that  Dean  H.  W.  Greene  of  Prairie 
Veiw,  and  Principal  J.  J.  Rhoads  of  Dallas  would  discuss 
college  and  high  school  educational  problems.  Banks  also 
asked  Favrot  to  suggest  some  other  speaker  besides  him- 
self and  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard  to  speak  on  some  broad  prob- 
lem of  Negro  education.  Favrot  came  to  Marshall  to 
make  the  talk  and  soon  wrote  back  in  the  interest  of  the 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools.45 


44.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  July  17,  1928;  W.  R.  Banks  to 
Leo  M.  Favrot,  December  10,  1928 — thanking  Favrot  for  coming  to 
Marshall  and  announcing  the  election  of  J.  J.  Rhoads  as  president  of 
the  State  Association,  a  man  who,  in  Banks  opinion,  was  "without  a 
doubt,  the  leading  Colored  Principal  in  the  State  of  Texas." 

45.  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  February  23,  1929.  In  this  letter 
Favrot  gives  the  form  he  promised  President  John  W.  Davis  for  the 
monthly  gathering  of  material  for  the  showing  of  educational  progress. 
The  forms  are  as  follows: 

1.  He  may  gather  bits  of  information  and  news  items  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  educators  and  friends  of  education  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Such  news  may  be  published  in  the  bulletin  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  occurrence. 

2.  He  may  gather  facts  about  educational  conditions  within  this  state 
to  show  the  present  status  of  education  for  Negroes.  Such  facts 
will  be  of  service  in  making  comparisons  with  other  states  and 
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John  W.  Davis,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,  had  sent  out  a  circular 
letter  to  the  key  educators  requesting  the  appointment  of 
a  "State  Fact-gatherer"  for  monthly  reports  to  his  office 
for  the  organization's  publication  and  its  annual  meet- 
ings. Banks  was  to  select  a  man  at  Prairie  View  to  make 
the  reports  in  a  manner  outlined  by  Leo  M.  Favrot  at  the 
request  of  President  Davis.  Nothing  if  not  thorough, 
Favrot  gave  this  job  his  usual  documentation  and  elabo- 
rate suggestions  for  method,  approach  and  use  of  accu- 
mulated data.  In  the  typical  pattern  of  the  administra- 
tions of  the  college  of  riding  a  good  horse  to  death, 
R.  B.  Atwood,  at  the  time  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  exten- 
sion school  trouble,  was  nominated  as  "Fact-gatherer" 
for  Texas.46  On  Atwood's  resignation  from  the  college 
under  fire,  Dean  H.  W.  Green  was  nominated  for  the  post. 
Needless  to  say,  the  third  term  in  the  Favrot  approach 
to  President  Davis'  problem  stirred  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  led  Banks  to  establish  the  "Educational  Con- 
ference." In  his  usual  methodical  manner,  Banks  began 
the  survey  of  the  major  national  contacts  upon  which  he 
had  come  to  rely  for  sound  advice.  In  mid-December  of 
1929  letters  flowed  out  to  Edwin  R.  Embree  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  Will  W.  Alexander  of  the  Commission 


with  educationa   facilities  for  other  races  and  in   the  country  at 
large. 

3.  He  may  direct  a  worthwhile  study  or  investigation.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Johnson  of  Fisk  University  has  suggested  as  a  suitable  preliminary 
study  or  survey,  "A  basic  study  of  the  distribution  of  Negro  ele- 
mentary schools  in  relation  to  the  Negro  population  centers  in  the 
South." 

46.  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  16  and  22,  1930;  W.  R. 
Bank:  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  January  21,  1930. 
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on  Interracial  Cooperation,  Arthur  J.  Klein  of  the  Higher 
Education  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  J.  H. 
Dillard  of  the  Xegro  Rural  School  Fund  in  the  Anna  T. 
Jeans  Foundation,  N.  C.  Newbold  of  the  Negro  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  many  others.47 

All  of  the  parties  contacted  were  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposed  conference,  and  N.  C.  Newbold,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Negro  Education  for  North  Carolina, 
gave  Banks  the  benefit  of  his  experience  with  such  meet- 
ings in  his  State.  The  tenor  of  the  suggestions  and  ideas 
are  best  summarized  in  Dr.  Klein's  letter.  Klein  thought 
the  idea  "splendid,"  and  cautioned  that  the  "apparent 
initiative"  for  such  a  program  should  come  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  College  Station.  Needless  to  sav,  the  State 
Department  official  understood  that  Banks  had  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Field  Agent  of  the  General  Education 
Board.48 

Confident  of  the  strength  of  his  idea,  Banks  wrote 
Dr.  Walton  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  conference 
in  the  spring  of  1930  with  the 

Object  ...  to  make  an  analysis  and  a  thorough 
study  of  the  present  educational  system  and  op- 


47.  E.  R.  Embree  to  W.  R.  Banks,  December  31,  1929;  W.  W. 
Alexander  to  W.  R.  Banks,  December  18,  1929;  Arthur  J.  Klein  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  December  20,  1929;  J.  H.  Dillard  to  W.  R.  Banks,  December  20, 
1929;  X.  C.  Newbold  to  W.  R.  Banks,  December  28,  1929;  H.  C.  Sargent, 
Federal  Agent  for  Agricultural  Education,  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  8, 
1930;  Thomas  E.  Jones,  President  of  Fisk  University,  to  W.  R.  Banks, 
January  16,  1930;  L.  W.  Rogers  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  22,  1930; 
T.  M.  Campbell,  Field  Agent  in  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  February  6,   1930. 

48.  L.  W.  Rogers  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  16  and  22,  1930. 
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portunities  for  the  colored  youth  of  Texas  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  more  definite  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  our  present  program  and  how  it 
relates  to  Negro  life  in  Texas. 

Deploring  the  general  division  in  the  ranks  of  Texas 
Negro  educators  and  the  absence  of  general  understand- 
ing on  educational  goals,  Banks  thought  that  Prairie 
View  was  the  logical  place  to  center  a  consolidation 
movement  in  this  direction.49  Banks  had  "no  doubts  of 
getting  the  State  Department  of  Education  squarely  be- 
hind the  movement."  To  carry  out  this  program,  Banks 
was  to  call  "The  Presidents  and  Deans  of  Negro  Colleges 
in  Texas;  the  Principals  of  the  standard  four-year  Negro 
High  Schools;  the  Superintendents  of  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  largest  cities  of  Texas;  Representatives  of  the  edu- 
cational foundations  in  the  United  States;  representatives 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education." 

Dr.  Walton  did  not  hesitate.  Taking  high  ground  the 
President  replied. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Prairie  View  Institution 
become  the  recognized  leader  among  Negro  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State  and  believe  that 
you  have  the  ability  to  secure  such  recognition  for 
the  Prairie  View  College.  Undoubtedly  bringing 
the  Negro  educators  of  the  State  to  the  institution 
for  a  conference  would  be  the  first  move  looking 
toward  securing  recognition  of  Prairie  View's  place 
of  leadership  by  the  other  educators  of  your  race. 


49.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  January  3,  1930;  T.  O.  Walton  to 
W.  R.  Banks,  January  8,  1930.  Dr.  Walton's  statesmanlike  endorsement 
marks  the  high-tide  of  the  Banks  "honeymoon"  at  Prairie  View. 
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Careful  always  to  seem  to  stay  within  the  bounds  set  for 
him  Banks  planned  his  conference  as  he  had  laid  it  down. 
There  was  no  particular  subject  save  Negro  Education 
and  he  made  his  point.  He  had  only  165  in  attendance, 
but  he  had  gotten  his  idea  past  all  of  the  rocks  of  fear. 


3.  The  Depression  Interlude 

Time  is  seldom  kind  to  a  man  who  dreams,  and  the 
conditions  it  brings  often  sweep  him  out  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  many  years  into  untried  seas.  Banks,  like 
every  Negro  leader  of  his  day,  faced  this  terrible  dilemma 
as  the  Hoover  depression,  world-wide  in  its  scope,  moved 
from  crisis  after  crisis  with  a  blind  logic  that  seemed  to 
defy  all  solution.  City  Negroes  were  hit  hard,  and  the 
rural  Negro  was  driven  to  starvation  wages.50  The  "New" 
Negro  movement,  floated  on  the  golden  tide  of  the 
'iDOom"  twenties  collapsed,  and  some  in  despair  turned 
hopefully  to  the  blandishment  of  the  Communist. 

Out  of  the  slough  of  despair  came  the  voice  that  ad- 
monished that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself; 
and  after  a  moment's  speculation  over  the  possibility  of 
a  Garner  succession,  Negroes  found  new  hope  in  the 
espousal  of  a  New  Deal  by  the  distrusted  Democracy. 
Stimulated  by  the  appeal  to  the  underdog  and  the  re- 
lease from  the  Republican  Party,  heartened  by  the  de- 
cline of  public  violence,  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
Negroes  in  top-level  advisory  posts  in  Federal  agencies, 
and  thrilled  that  a  pink-tea  Southern  Liberalism  might 
find  real  growth  in  the  national  upsurge  of  liberalism, 
the   Negro  began  to  believe  that,  in  time,  fear  itself 


50.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  754-755. 
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might  go.  To  be  sure  Negroes  had  relief,  but  no  jobs; 
but  that  student  is  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  gauge  the 
morale  value  of  feeling  sure  that  you  will  have  your  day 
in  court,  and  that  in  its  rule  of  law  there  will  be  both 
justice  and  mercy. 

Sobered  by  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  Negro 
leadership  everywhere  soon  detected  the  stirring  of  the 
winds  of  change,  and  began  a  realistic  soul-searching  of 
both  techniques  and  philosophy  in  the  face  of  the  ob- 
vious inadequacy  of  those  useful  in  the  boom  period. 
Courtrooms  rang  with  actions  at  law  in  the  interest  of 
T.  A.  Orcutt,  Angelo  Herndon,  R.  R.  Grovey,  and  the 
Scottsboro  boys.  Negro  leadership,  while  agreeing  with 
DuBois  on  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Negro  col- 
lege, also  went  along  with  him  in  his  indictment  of  the 
Negro  College,  and  the  charge  that  its  teachers,  students 
and  graduates  had  not  yet  comprehended  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.52  Indeed,  these  nurseries  of  Negro 
leadership  had  no  conception  of: 


51.  For  a  running  survey  of  the  impact  of  the  depression  on  Negro 
economic  life  and  the  reaction  of  the  Negro  thereto  in  Labor,  Agri- 
culture, Business,  and  relief  generally,  see  Monroe  N.  Work,  Negro  Year 
Book  .  .  .  1937-1938  (Tuskegee,  1937),  pp.  19-95.  This  survey  is  especially 
good  on  the  influence  of  the  relief  and  recovery  programs  and  agencies 
upon  Negro  life  covered  by  the  alphabet  groupings.  Noteworthy  also 
is  the  account  of  the  Negro  reaction  to  the  leftist  tendencies  created  by 
the  crisis  conditions. 

52.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "Education  and  Work,"  Journal  of  Negro 
Education,  Vol.  I,  No.  1  (April  1,  1932)  p.  62.  The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.'s  Dur- 
ham Fact  Finding  of  April  1930  voiced  a  similar  pronouncement  in  its 
report  when  it  said,  "There  must  be  a  revision  of  educational  ideals  so 
as  to  emphasize  more  persistently  the  education  of  the  Negro  masses  for 
economic  efficiency.  The  economic  competition  of  the  present  machine 
age  makes  it  most  imperative  that  special  measures  be  taken  to  fit 
Negroes  for  the  exactions  of  a  technical  industrial  order,"  Monroe  N. 
Work,  Negro  Yearbook  .  .  .  1931-1932,  (Tuskegee,  1931)  p.  32. 
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the  tremendous  organization  of  industry,  com- 
merce, capital,  and  credit  which  today  forms  a 
super-organization  dominating  and  ruling  the  uni- 
verse, subordinating  to  its  ends  government,  de- 
mocracy, religion,  education  and  social  philosophy; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  into  the  places  of 
power  in  this  organization  American  black  men 
either  to  guide  or  help  reform  it,  either  to  increase 
its  efficiency  or  to  make  its  machines  to  improve 
our  well  being  rather  than  the  merciless  mechanism 
which  enslave  us;  for  this  the  Negro  college  has 
today  neither  intelligence  nor  comprehension. 

Getting  down  to  particulars,  Kelly  Miller  heaped  scorn 
upon  the  idea  of  industrial  education,  and  stated  that  our 
"educational  statesmanship"  was  still  floundering  "in 
quest  of  a  definite  goal,  aim,  and  objective  .  .  ." 53  Frank 
Home,  of  the  Fort  Valley  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
held  all  Negro  schools  whose  conglomerate  names  indi- 
cated their  orientation  to  the  "Industrial"  persuasion  in 
Miller's  same  contempt.  "Where  Industrial  courses  are 
kept  up"  said  Home, 

we  find  printing  taught  on  a  primitive  press  with- 
out linotypes;  a  class  in  auto  mechanics  is  con- 
ducted with  a  wrench,  a  screwdriver,  and  an 
antediluvian  motor  car.  Too  much  farming  is  done 
in  books,  and  too  many  meals  are  served  on  paper. 
Such  industrial  schools  do  not  fit  their  graduates 


53.  Kelly  Miller,  "The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  the  Negro  College," 
The  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  vol.  11,  No.  3  (July,  1933),  p.  414; 
Frank  Home,  "The  Industrial  School  in  the  South,"  Opportunity,  Vol. 
13,  No.  5  (May,  1935),  pp.  136-9. 
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for  better  jobs  because  they  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  modern  methods. 

The  bolt  was  shot  home  when  that  friend  of  Negro 
education,  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund's  Edwin  R.  Em- 
bree  said  of  the  Negro  Land-grant  college; 

These  institutions  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers,  and  to  pretty  sloppy  courses 
in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 

When  Banks  met  with  the  other  Negro  Land-grant 
college  Presidents  in  November  of  1932  at  the  Whitelaw 
Hotel  in  Washington,  the  general  attitude  of  soul-search- 
ing was  reflected  in  the  deliberations.54  Under  the  whip- 
lash of  the  depression  these  leaders  of  Negro  education 
faced  squarely  "home  truths"  about  the  inadequacy  of 
Research,  curricula  in  general,  course  offerings  in  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics,  Admission  policy,  and 
service  to  their  clientele.  T.  W.  Turner  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute deplored  the  fact  that  "the  Negro  youth  is  not  a 
part  of  the  great  scientific  world  and  has  no  way  of 
becoming  a  part  of  it."  The  admonitions  of  E.  M.  Morris 
for  Agriculture,  Fred  McCuiston  for  admissions,  and 
Mrs.  D.  I.  Miller  for  Home  Economics  are  best  summed 
up  in  the  overall  statement  of  President  C.  W.  Florence 
of  Lincoln  University.  He  asserted: 

It  is  now  time  that  a  greater  concern  be  felt  for 
the  educational  process  itself  which  is  embodied 
in   the    curricula   offerings    and   in   the   teachers 


54.  Presidents'  10th  Annual  Conference,  November  1932,  passim. 
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selected  to  inspire  students  to  educate  themselves 
through  these  curricula. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1933,  with  the  theme 
"What  the  Land-grant  college  might  do  to  Help  the 
Negro  Masses  in  a  Recovery  Program,"  the  Negro  Presi- 
dents' President,  J.  B.  Watson  of  Arkansas  State,  drama- 
tized the  new  attitude  of  "honest  confession"  with  the 
ringing  statement  "We  are  not  statesmen.  We  are  only 
hired  servants." 55  Boldly  stating  the  criticism  of  the 
friends  of  the  Negro  Land-grant  colleges  Watson  re- 
vealed: 

They  say  we  are  superficial.  Mr.  McCuiston 
says  some  Land-grant  colleges  publish  in  their 
catalogues  five  times  as  much  as  they  offer  in  the 
class  rooms.  They  say  we  are  sophisticated  beyond 
reason.  They  say  our  colleges  are  top  heavy  and 
the  presidents  fat-headed.  They  say  our  football 
team  is  the  dog  wagging  the  college  or  tail,  and 
these  teams  are  made  up  very  largely  of  ignorant 
beasts  of  burden  imported  for  the  purpose. 

Painful?  Perhaps;  but  such  shock  treatment  was  needed 
to  provide  the  cleared  atmosphere  for  a  realistic  discus- 
sion of  Agricultural  credit  and  land  use. 

Significantly  enough,  the  mid-decade  found  W.  R. 
Banks  President  of  the  Presidents  at  their  13th  annual 
conference  in  Washington.  Bristling  with  specialists,  and 
tightly  organized  as  only  Banks  could  organize,  the 
Presidents  were  prepared  at  last  to  take  a  sure  position. 


55.  Presidents'  \\th  Annual  Conference,  November  1933. 
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L.  A.  Oxley,  Chief,  Division  of  Negro  Labor,  opened  his 
paper  with  a  poem  which  clearly  reflects  the  temper  of 
this  conference.56  It  ran: 

No  alms  I  ask;  give  me  my  task 
Here  are  the  arm,  the  leg 
The  strength,  the  sinews  of  a  man, 
To  work  and  not  to  beg. 

Not  more  realistic,  but  more  aggressive  were  the  dis- 
cussions and  papers  on  occupational  opportunities,  the 
curriculum  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  health 
education,  and  a  realistic  purview  of  cooperative  exten- 
sion work.  Truth  indeed  had  plucked  from  the  nettle, 


56.  Presidents'  13th  Annual  Conference,  November,  1935,  passim.  The 
appeal  of  Executive  Committee  reads: 

We,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Presidents 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  for  Negroes,  respectfully  ask  first,  there- 
fore, that  you  throw  the  influence  of  your  great  office  and  depart- 
ment behind  the  correction  of  these  conditions,  and  that  it  go  on 
record  as  favoring  and  supporting  the  equitable  division  between 
the  races  of  all  federal  funds  and  matching  state  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  work  which  has  been  or  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  work  of  Land  Grant  colleges  in  states  that  maintain  racially 
separate  educational  systems,  with  special  reference  to  furnishing 
an  adequate  and  well-manned  program  of  agricultural,  home 
economics  and  trade  extension  work,  Four-H  club  work,  and 
agricultural  experimentation  among  the  Negro  population  of  the 
states. 

This  new  realism  and  educational  initiative  was  continued  the  follow- 
ing years.  See  especially  for  this  period,  Presidents'  14th  Annual  Con- 
ference, November,  1936,  pp.  60-62.  Dr.  Banks'  "Suggestive  Changes  in 
the  Curriculum  of  the  Land  Grant  College  In  the  Light  of  Existing 
Facts  Regarding  Occupational  Opportunities"  reflects  the  high  purpose 
of  the  realistic  educational  initiative. 
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danger,  the  bittersweet  flower  of  boldness.  To  whom 
better  could  they  address  their  demand  than  to  that  mis- 
guided liberal  of  our  times — this  man  with  more  heart 
than  head — Henry  A.  Wallace? 

The  feeling  the  way  to  a  new  initiative  was  reflected 
in  Banks'  approach  to  the  problems  brought  on  by  the 
depression  at  Prairie  View.  One  thing  Banks  had  on  his 
side.  Even  though  the  two  decades  of  Fergusonism  had 
not  closed,  the  emergencv  actions  of  the  New  Deal  ab- 
sorbed the  full  attention  and  attracted  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  state  and  its  politics.57  Nevertheless,  as  best 
they  could,  Sterling,  Ferguson  and  Allred  were  forced  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  times  to  stand  for  economy.  Banks 
could  still  fall  back  upon  the  foundations,  like  G.  E.  B. 
and  Rosenwald,  for  some  support  for  his  faculty  improve- 
ment and  building  programs;  but  these  were  to  be  lean 
years.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  lean  times 
push  many  men  to  the  edge  of  patience  and  tempers  are 
hard  to  control. 

Banks  had  much  to  try  his  patience.  The  usual  writ- 
ing to  the  officials  of  the  parent  school  by  Negroes  in 
poor  penmanship  and  worse  spelling  about  ancient  and 
mythical  credits  or  grievances  continued  to  a  lesser 
degree,  especially  after  it  became  apparent  that  the 
parent  school  promptly  sent  them  back  to  Banks  for 
action.58  The  bids  for  employment  by  powerful  person- 
ages in  the  name  of  their  Negro  friends  were  not  so  easy 


57.  V.  O.  Key,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  263;  R.  X.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  462, 
et  seq. 

58.  T.  O.  Walton  to  Lilian  A.  Deese,  August,  1934  (physical  education 
credits);  T.  O.  Walton  to  Rosetta  Jones  Strain,  July  31,  1934  (failure  in 
English  course);  W.  R.  Banks  to  Mary  E.  Jones,  May  17,  1934  (Teacher 
certificate). 
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to  handle.59  The  same  could  be  said  for  those  times  when 
the  business  of  the  college  inadvertently  got  tangled  up 
with  the  major  battles  of  the  whites  for  revenge  or 
prestige.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Walton,  on  the  occasion 
of  Banks  getting  caught  in  the  cross-lire  of  a  Dallas 
lawyer,  Clinton  S.  Bailey,  whose  client,  Tyree  Slaughter, 
was  a  student  of  the  college  and  the  ward  of  Judge 
Byrd  E.  White,  a  member  of  the  Board,  is  a  classic.60 
Caught,  despite  his  best  efforts,  between  the  threats  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  anger  of  Judge  White,  who  thought 
Banks  had  ignored  his  judgment  in  the  matter,  Dr.  Wal- 
ton, in  explaining  Banks'  dilemma,  wrote  the  Judge  a 
profound  truth.  Walton  stated: 

The  Negroes  are  frequently  imposed  upon  by 
white  people  who  have  selfish  interest  to  serve, 
and  it  has  been  the  custom  since  the  days  when 
Dr.  Bizzell  was  President  of  the  College  for  this 
office  to  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  Negroes  in 
the  institution  and  white  people  who  have  selfish 
interest  to  promote. 

Admirable  as  this  position  was,  there  was  no  one  to 
stand  between  Banks  and  selfish  interests  of  the  Presi- 


59.  T.  O.  Walton  to  Samuel  W.  Freeman,  July  28,  1931  (for  work  on 
the  grounds);  S.  G.  Baily  to  J.  H.  Lee,  August  31,  1932  (concerning  work 
for  his  son  on  the  campus);  W.  R.  Banks  to  F.  M.  Law,  May  15,  1933 
{concerning  his  inability  to  hire  Robert  M.  Catchings  on  the  faculty). 

60.  The  correspondence  on  the  case  of  Tyree  Slaughter  is  too 
voluminous  to  record  in  full  at  this  time  despite  the  fact  that  all  of  it 
covered  for  all  practical  purposes  the  month  of  March  1934.  However, 
Dr.  Walton's  letter  to  Judge  White  is  dated  March  19,  1934.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Banks'  clear  thinking  had  already  extricated  him  from  the 
difficulty  with  Judge  White.  His  letter  of  the  15th  of  March  was  a 
master  stroke  of  exposition,  and  the  Judge  had  expressed  on  the  17th 
his   entire   satisfaction   with    Banks'    explanation. 
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dent's  office  itself.  Dr.  Osborne's  appointee,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Franklin,  became  the  center  of  a  controversy  that,  if 
Banks  did  not  know  it  already,  soon  brought  this  lesson 
home.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  general  medicine 
and  surgery  grew  with  the  years,  and  the  three  story, 
fifty-bed  brick  hospital  offered  the  only  up-to-date  medi- 
cal facilities  for  miles  around.  White  doctors  often 
brought  their  patients,  and  many  whites  as  well  as 
Negroes  came  in  for  treatment  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  As  early  as  October  of  1926,  Banks  had  been 
warned  about  Dr.  Franklin's  treatment  of  white  patients 
by  Dr.  Walton,  though  there  seem  to  have  been  no  ob- 
jections to  Dr.  Evans'  treatment  of  the  animals  of  white 
clients.  Even  when  mercy  dictated  otherwise,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  college  rejected  white  patients,  reserving, 
after  the  creation  of  the  new  hospital,  a  room  on  the 
third  floor  for  whites  and  extending  the  other  facilities 
of  the  hospital  for  a  fee  to  white  physician  and  patients 
who  requested  them.61 

Under  the  pretext  of  protesting  the  treatment  and 
hospitalization  of  white  women  in  the  hospital  at  Prairie 
View,  Dr.  Walton  began  the  attempt  to  put  the  hospital 
under  the  supervision  of  a  white  physician.  Banks'  forth- 
right answer  to  the  effect  that  the  hospital's  facilities  and 
services  could  not  be  denied  to  all  of  the  citizens  who 
sought  its  mercy  made  little  or  no  difference.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  building  a  prac- 


61.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  14,  1933;  H.  C.  Schuh- 
macher  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  8,  1935  and  H.  C.  Schuhmacher  to  Albert 
Stone,  July  8,  1935,  giving  the  Board  decision  to  keep  the  hospital  under 
the  control  of  Dr.  Franklin;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  12,  1935, 
stating  the  Board's  ruling  out  of  the  treatment  of  white  patients  at  the 
hospital;  W.  R.  Banks  to  G.  A.  Long,  November  25,  1935  confirming 
the  warning  to  Dr.  Franklin  concerning  the  treatment  of  white  patients. 
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tice  sufficiently  lucrative  to  incite  the  envy  of  white 
professionals.  There  never  seemed  to  have  been  a  ques- 
tion of  Dr.  Franklin's  competence;  the  financial  implica- 
tions of  a  growing  white  clientele  was  at  issue. 

The  movement  seems  to  have  stemmed  through 
Albert  Stone  of  Brenham,  Texas  in  the  interest  of  a  Dr. 
Hasskarl  who  wished  to  be  supervisor  of  the  hospital. 
But  Banks  could  depend  upon  the  Chairman  of  the 
Prairie  View  Committee  of  the  A.  &  M.  Board,  H.  C. 
Schuhmacher.  After  successfully  blocking  the  move  be- 
fore the  Board  at  the  expense  of  the  common  humanity 
in  medical  service  to  all  who  are  ill  in  body  or  mind, 
Schuhmacher  could  write  Senator  Albert  Stone, 

Dr.  Walton,  I  am  quite  sure,  did  everything 
that  was  possible  to  assist  Dr.  Hasskarl  in  securing 
this  position,  but  the  Board  saw  fit  to  leave  matters 
as  they  were. 

Dismissal  was  to  be  the  pound  of  flesh  exacted;  but  let 
it  be  said  to  his  credit  that  Dr.  Franklin  did  not  let  this 
rule,  dictated  by  prejudice  and  vengeance,  interfere  with 
the  service  to  humanity  demanded  by  the  highest  canons 
of  his  calling.  To  Banks  this  was  a  lesson  and  a  warning. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  and  many  other  kinds  of 
distraction  that  Banks  was  forced  to  push  his  program.62 


62.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  February  21,  1931,  suggestion  for 
the  dismissal  of  Dillon  and  Davis  for  mishandling  dining  hall  funds; 
G.  W.  Buchanan  to  W.  R.  Banks,  November  22,  1931,  answering  the 
auditor's  question  on  the  lower  rate  of  profit  in  the  college  Exchange; 
C.  W.  Lewis  to  D.  P.  McAlpine,  August  29,  1934,  on  the  reasons  for  the 
suggestions  that  Reese  be  dismissed  from  the  fiscal  office;  W.  R.  Banks 
to  S.  G.  Bailey,  December  11,  1934,  presenting  for  Board  ruling  three 
questions  that  might  arise  with  students  who  were  veterans  of  World 
War  I. 
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Would  the  old  maneuver,  the  "North-South"  pivot,  work? 
Would  his  program  come  crashing  down  about  his  ears 
because  there  was  no  money  to  support  it?  There  was 
always  the  possibility  of  getting  help  from  the  G.  E.  B. 
under  the  old  rules  of  the  game.  The  higher  brand  of 
flattery  implicit  in  a  constant  request  from  field  agents  of 
critical  professional  information,  for  names  of  specialized 
personnel,  for  presence  at  conferences  could  be  ex- 
changed for  fellowships  for  a  Walter  M.  Booker,  Rufus 
Perry,  or  a  Sasser — a  Bullock — a  Fred  Jackson.63  As  the 
mid-thirties  brought  the  elaboration  of  the  G.  E.  B. 
program  in  the  direction  of  better  library  and  scientific 
equipment,  Banks  found  it  possible  to  participate 
therein.64 

The  question  of  what  could  be  done  within  the  State 
was  another  problem.  Could  Banks  still  dazzle  the 
A.  &  M.  officialdom  with  the  brilliance  of  his  outside 
contacts  comparable  to  the  first  G.  E.  B.  grant?  The 
Potts  release  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  vocational  improvement  of  the  Negro — Mrs. 
A.  P.  Wilsons  participation  in  the  G.  E.  B.-sponsored 
Tuskegee  conference  on  the  one-or-two  room  school — 
Banks'  attendance  at  land-grant  Presidents  and  deans 
meetings — or  the  national  laymen's  meetings  of  the 
Methodist  church — or  a  successful  summer  school — none 
of  this  was  too  glamorous,  and  lost  what  little  glamor 


63.  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  13,  1931;  Walter  B.  Hill 
to  W.  R.  Banks,  March  2,  1931;  Leo  M.  Favrot  to  W.  R.  Banks,  March 
17,  1931 -November  18,  1931-February  6,  1932-March  8,  1932-March  17, 
1932;  Jackson  Davis  to  W.  R.  Banks,  April  14,  1932-March  1,  1934; 
W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  April  5,  1934-January  14  ,1935. 

64.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Leo  M.  Favrot,  January  14,  1935. 
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it  did  have  due  to  the  tight  depression  squeeze.65  Even 
Banks'  own  attendance  at  Cornell  could  only  add  a 
not-too-comic  relief  from  the  general  gloom. 

As  the  depression  deepened  and  the  State  fell  back 
upon  warrants  to  meet  its  indebtedness,  the  banks  showed 
little  disposition  to  accept  the  State  paper  at  face  value. 
Then  came  the  evil  day  when  Banks  could  not  meet  a 
payroll,  and,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  banks,  had 
to  suggest  the  use  of  local  funds.66  The  following  year 
found  Banks  minus  fourteen  tecahers,  cutting  depart- 
mental budgets  by  25%,  and  loading  classes  and  instruc- 
tors wherever  the  fields  permitted.67  As  the  discount  on 
the  warrants  bit  deeper  and  deeper  Banks  cried  out  to 
Schuhmacher  for  relief;  but  little  could  be  done.  But  the 
real  tragedy  of  this  poverty  was  that  it  blinded  Banks  to 
common  humanity.  An  appeal  went  up  for  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Blackshear,  then  old  and  blind,  to  find  asylum  on  the 
campus.68  Banks  said  the  school  did  not  have  the  money, 
and  an  "unusual"  precedent  was  being  set.  If  the  State 
has  been  a  soul-less  employer  the  officials  of  this  college 
have  made  her  so. 

In  the  second  period  of  Banks'  administration,  falling 
as  it  did  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  depression 
thirties,  the  building  program,  like  all  other  phases  of 
Banks'  grand  design,  felt  the  pinch  of  the  money  shortage. 
The  constant  threat  of  fires  in  the  temporary  frame  struc- 


65.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  8,  1931;  April  10,  1933; 
January  22,  1934;  April  17,  1934;  July  5,  1934;  December  17,  1935. 

66.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  14,  1931. 

67.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  14,  1932. 

68.  A.  K.  Watkins  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  19,  1933,  requesting 
refuge  for  the  blind  and  ailing  Mrs.  E.  L.  Blackshear  on  the  campus; 
for  Banks'  answer,  see  W.  Pv.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  25,  1933. 
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tures  did,  as  now,  often  materialize  into  tragic  reality.69 
The  primary  value  of  a  good  fire  at  the  college,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  pattern  of  "administration  by  crisis" 
is  that  it  seldom  fails  to  bring  better  facilities  and  im- 
provements. This  truism  was  admirably  demonstrated,  if 
the  legend  is  reliable,  when  the  Governor's  Negro  chauf- 
feur dropped  his  limousine  into  every  rut  and  mud-hole 
in  the  spur  leading  from  U.  S.  highway  290  to  the  college, 
thus  beginning  the  movement  to  have  the  road  paved.70 
The  small  improvements  were  satisfactory  in  their 
way,  but  it  soon  became  clear  to  Banks  that  if  he  planned 
to  fulfill  his  dream  of  "building"  the  modern  college  he 
was  going  to  have  to  give  constant  attention  to  the  Texas 
section  of  the  North-South  pivot.  After  the  completion  of 
only  one  unit  of  the  G.  E.  B.-A.  &  M.  $300,000  joint 
building  agreement,  the  State  had  made  no  move  to  meet 
its  portion  of  the  scheme  in  a  financial  way.  When  the 
State  alumini  appealed  to  the  A.  &  M.  Board  for  a 
$20,000  loan  from  the  college  surplus  funds,  Banks,  in  a 
temper,  brushed  it  aside.71  He  could  not  stand  the  idea 


69.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  January  21,  1931— the  burning  of 
a  cottage  next  to  Dr.  Evans'  home;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton, 
April   25,    1935 — the   burning   of   the   incubator   cellar   at   Prairie   View. 

70.  "As  you  know,  the  public  road  leading  from  highway  #6  to 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Negroes  is  in  a  bad 
condition  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  secure  funds  from 
some  federal  source  to  improve  this  road."  T.  O.  Walton  to  Honorable 
Gibb  Gilchrist,  State  Highway  Engineer,  April  29,  1935. 

71.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  13,  1931.  Since  the 
intervention  of  President  DeWalt  in  the  Extension  school  controversy, 
the  Alumni  had  shown  an  initiative  in  the  affairs  of  the  college  which 
might  have  irritated  the  strong-willed  Banks.  The  interest  of  President 
Hobart  Taylor  in  the  $500  Hogg  Loan  fund  for  the  college,  which 
eventually  would  reach  under  the  terms  of  the  bequest  $25,000  is  a  case 
in  point.  See  T.  O.  Walton  to  H.  C.  Schuhmacher,  February  6,  1932  and 
H.  C.  Schuhmacher  to  W.  R.  Banks,  May  8,  1933. 
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of  his  hard-acquired  surplus  going  for  an  "Alumni  Cen- 
ter" when  the  contracts  with  the  General  Education 
Board  had  not  been  completed. 

Banks  was  prepared  to  save  money  for  the  buildings 
wherever  he  could.  He  requested  and  got  permission 
from  the  college  authorities  to  use  the  labor  of  students 
in  the  trades  in  order  to  cut  construction  cost;  n  and  he 
looked  with  a  designing  eye  upon  the  lumber  of  the  older 
instructional  buildings.  Master,  by  instinct,  of  the  tech- 
niques of  depression  economy,  Banks  saw  in  these  units 
seasoned  lumber  for  badly  needed  teacher  housing.  A 
careful  handling  of  the  Prairie  View  Surplus  funds  and 
the  G.  E.  B.  grant,  which  Banks  struggled  constantly  to 
hold  in  the  face  of  the  State  delinquency,73  might  reno- 
vate Crawford  Hall,  make  additional  improvements  to 
the  heat  and  light  plant  and  campus  wiring,  improve 
the  bathing  and  toilet  facilities  in  Luckie  Hall,  repair 
the  college  auditorium.  Indeed,  on  the  plea  that  there 
was  a  need  for  facilities  for  a  State  demand  for  physical 
education  training,  the  financial  arrangement  of  the 
"Texas-New  York"  pivot  might  produce  an  auditorium- 
gymnasium,  and  thus  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.74 

Behind  the  facade  of  the  constant  feverish  activity 
on  all  fronts  lay  in  the  mind  of  this  man  the  supreme 
imperative.  Could  Banks  amid  these  distractions  and 
frustrations  build  a  college  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word? 
The  final  test  of  his  skill  was  bound  up  in  the  magic  word, 
"accrediting."  Banks  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  the 


72.  F.  E.  Giesecke  to  W.  R.  Banks,  October  18,  1933. 

73.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  February  1,  1934.  Besides  those 
mentioned  above,  Banks,  by  1935,  had  built  Anderson  Hall  in  1933  and 
Alta  Vista,  an  apartment  for  men  instructors,  in  1935. 

74.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  January  3,  1935. 
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stamp  oi  the  State  would  not  do,  because  an  admission 
of  the  State  of  the  inferiority  of  its  own  creation  would 
be  a  tacit  admission  of  the  need  to  show  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  the  educational  needs  of  its  Negro  citizens. 
Prairie  View  must  have  a  rating  by  an  agency  committed 
to  the  highest  principles  of  standards  and  unencumbered 
by  the  pragmatic  necessities  of  State  politics. 

Situated  as  the  college  was,  Banks  was  forced  by  the 
very  logic  of  geography  to  take  his  chances  with  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  for  the  ultimate  stamp 
of  approval.  This  certainly  would  entail  a  public  investi- 
gation; and  Banks  knew  from  the  beginning  that  to  pass 
this  acid  test  that  many  vital  areas  of  the  college  and  its 
work  would  have  to  be  improved  radically.  The  depres- 
sion had  cut  the  effectiveness  of  the  North-South  pivot, 
though  Banks  continued  to  work  the  manuever  for  all 
it  was  worth.  Banks'  plea  for  improvement  got  a  dramatic 
boost  from  a  survey  of  the  State  agencies  by  Griffen- 
hagen  and  Associates  out  of  Chicago  authorized  by  the 
Legislature.  The  report  on  Prairie  View  was  a  dra- 
matic expose  of  what  Banks  had  to  offer  the  Southern 
Association  for  accreditment.75 

Griffenhagen  found,  with  63.6%  of  its  students  living 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  campus,  that  the 
college  was  serving  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  State;  and 


75.  Griffenhagen  and  Associates,  The  Government  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  (Von  Boeckmann- Jones  Co.,  Austin,  1932.)  This  is  the  most 
notable  survey  of  this  Chicago  group.  Though  in  13  volumes,  only  three 
dealt  with  higher  education.  Part  XI  of  the  education  study  is  concerned 
with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  and  its  Affiliates. 
Chapter  XII,  covering  pages  257  to  318,  is  the  report  on  Prairie  View 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  This  report  will  be  hereinafter 
cited  as  The  Griffenhagen  Report. 
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though  the  State  had  not  been  as  generous  with  its 
Negro  citizens  as  the  whites,  there  was  enough  money 
supplied,  if  spent  correctly,  to  operate  the  college  effi- 
ciently.76 Most  of  the  legislatively  authorized  and  as- 
sumed functions,  save  the  graduate  function  which  was 
considered  wasteful,  were  approved,  since  the  state  only 
supported  one  Negro  institution  of  higher  learning.  Given 
the  variety  of  functions  and  the  Negro  educational 
situation,  the  admission  and  recruitment  policy  stood 
approved. 

The  college  fell  down  in  the  vital  areas  of  instruction, 
management  and  plant  facilities.  The  report  said  that 
"the  instruction  staff  of  this  college  is  very  poorly  quali- 
fied for  the  giving  of  instruction  to  college  students." 77 
If  this  was  true,  the  assertion  that  the  college  did  not 
have  the  faculty  for  graduate  instruction  naturally  fol- 
lowed. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
assertion  that  the  State  should  send  the  few  Negroes 
who  wanted  training  out  of  the  State  and  use  the  money 
at  Prairie  View  to  strengthen  its  undergraduate  offerings. 
Worse  still,  the  library  collection  was  too  small  for  the 
enrollment,  and  there  was  a  crying  need  for  a 
book-purchase  and  magazine-binding  program.78 

Though  the  college's  1,435  acres  surrounded  a  plant 
valued  at  $1,452,458.74,  that  plant  was  badly  scattered 
over  forty  ill-landscaped  acreas.  The  Griff enhagen  sur- 


76.  The  Griffenhagen  Report,  pp.  261,  313.  The  college  was  said  to 
have  the  capacity  to  serve  one  thousand  or  more  students  satisfactorily. 
Its  outside  funds  were  as  follows:  Smith-Hughes  (annually)  $6,500; 
Morrill  Fund  (Annually)  $12,500;  Rosenwald  Fund  (Since  1924)  $6,000; 
General  Education  Board  (Since  1928)  $127,811.56. 

77.  The  Griffenhagen  Report,  pp.  278-296. 

78.  Ibid.,  pp.  278-279. 
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veyors  found  most  of  the  major  buildings  poorly  planned, 
badly  constructed,  and  often  fire  hazards.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  the  architects  at  the  parent  college  found 
it  impossible  even  in  that  day  to  design  a  building  that 
did  not  soon  show  serious  water  seepage  through  its  sides. 
Roofs  leaked  in  the  major  buildings  and  there  was  serious 
need  for  redecoration.79  Few  of  the  buildings  had  been 
functionally  planned,  and  little  or  no  attention  was  given 
to  the  adequacy  of  toilet  and  shower  facilities.  Indeed 
the  power-plant  facilities  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  the 
institutional  load,  and  there  was  no  time-table  for  plant 
rehabilitation. 

In  the  area  of  instruction,  Griffenhagen  and  associates 
were  discouraged  at  the  little  heed  that  had  been  given 
to  the  demands  by  State  and  national  surveyors  for 
curricula  changes  at  the  college.80  Given  the  teacher 
training  emphasis  of  the  total  college  program  and  the 
growing  State-wide  saturation  in  this  occupation,  pre-col- 
lege  and  specialized  college  courses  were  needed  in 
Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Teacher  training,  both  on  and  off  the  campus,  was  in  a 
bad  way.  There  was  no  one  to  supervise  the  off-campus 
program.  There  was  no  specialized  curriculum  for  the 
training  on  the  campus,  no  placement  service,  and  no 
adequate  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  It  was  suggested 
that  "four  year  courses,  leading  to  the  baccalaureate, 
should  be  organized  for  the  Division  of  Agriculture  and 


79.  Ibid.,  pp.  305-310.  The  farm  buildings  were  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, as  were  the  forty-seven  bungalows  and  the  Principal's  house.  The 
new  hospital  was  satisfactory,  and  the  Rosenwald  school,  the  college 
Exchange,  the  practice  cottage,  the  music  conservatory,  the  canning 
plant,   the  filling  station  and  the  repair  shop  all  were  approved. 

80.  The  Griffenhagen  Report,  pp.  368-377,  314. 
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the  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  specialized  courses  in 
Education,  Home  Economics,  and  Mechanic  Arts." 

But  the  tragic  lesson  of  Fergusonism  in  Education  for 
Negroes  did  not  escape  the  eyes  of  the  astute  investi- 
gators. They  admitted  that  "the-look-to-East"  had  done 
some  good.  However  they  were  forced  to  lay  the  ills  of 
the  college  at  the  door  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  "This  institution"  said  they  of  Prairie  View, 
"needs  sympathetic  supervision  and  constant  encourage- 
ment by  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  education  for  Negroes.  Under  the  present 
organization  it  is  not  getting  this  type  of  aid."  Realizing 
that  Prairie  View  was  in  internal  organization,  admins- 
tration,  and  fiscal  and  instructional  practices  a  small 
replica  of  the  parent  college,  the  surveyors  concluded  81 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  supervision 
of  the  institution  be  taken  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  President,  the  Supervising  Engineer, 
and  the  Supervising  Accountant  of  the  Agricultural 


81.  The  Griff  enhagen  Report,  pp.  314,  294.  The  latter  citation  reads: 

"It  has  been  recommended  that  the  institution  be  given  an 
independent  status  with  direct  supervision  by  the  proposed  chan- 
cellor of  Higher  Education  .  .  .  Furthermore,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  useless  positions  of  Supervising  Engineer  and  Supervising 
Accountant  be  discontinued." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Engineer  and  the  Accountant  served  the 
entire  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  system  of  four  colleges;  yet 
out  of  its  meager  funds  it  had  to  pay  the  engineer  $1,500  and  the 
accountant  $1,100  with  expenses  for  both  totaling  $1,180.46.  John 
Tarleton  and  North  Texas  did  not  share  this  expense  though  they  got 
the  services. 
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and  Mechanical  College.  This  management  has 
encouraged  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds.  It  has 
encouraged  the  institution  to  build  up  its  college 
work  but  has  not  encouraged  trades  training.  The 
Supervising  Accountant  has  placed  upon  this  insti- 
tution the  inefficient  accounting  system  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college.  The  super- 
vising Engineer  has  permitted  great  waste  in  the 
operation  of  the  power  plant  and  has  made  a 
failure  of  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

None  of  the  statements  of  the  Griffenhagen  report 
were  new  to  Banks.  He  had  used  from  the  start  the 
constant  outside  pressure  of  the  demands  of  the  rating 
agencies  as  a  device  for  accomplishing  his  ends;  and 
Banks  was  to  implement  the  out-of-state  pressure  in  the 
drive  for  accreditment  with  a  more  adroit  use  of  key 
Board  members  and  top  faculty  and  officials  surrounding 
the  President  at  College  Station.  Banks  knew  he  could 
count  on  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher,  and,  to  a  degree,  F.  M. 
Law,  both  Board  members  located  in  Houston.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bailey,  the  Executive  Secretary  at  the  parent  school,  had 
proved  open  to  rational  argument  in  the  past  and  could 
be  depended  upon.  Was  there  anyone  at  College  Station 
who  could  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Dean  Charles  E.  Friley 
— could  gainsay  his  authority  in  educational  matters? 
Banks  did  not  think  so,  and  added  him  to  the  list. 

In  January  of  1931  Banks  combined  the  necessities 
arising  out  of  the  inspection  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  the  previous  spring  with  the  wisdom  of  Dean 
Friley  to  get  the  only  part  of  his  program  he  could  past 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Wright  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
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Colleges.82  Banks  wanted  to  present  to  Dr.  Wright  only 
the  work  of  the  yet  unauthorized  division  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  because  if  he  "presented  the  other  major  divi- 
sions as  being  tied  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
we  would  lose  before  he  actually  began  his  survey." 
Dr.  Wright  came  at  the  end  of  January  and  Banks 
presented  his  unauthorized  "school."  The  Dartmouth 
College  savant  was  sufficiently  vague  and  noncommittal 
in  his  statements  for  Banks  to  know  in  his  bones  that 
Prairie  View  had  not  made  it. 

Never  a  man  to  accept  defeat  lying  down,  Banks 
immediately  attacked  the  problem.  The  twin  evils  of 
isolation  and  low  salaries  had  to  be  met.  Banks  inau- 
gurated the  "sound-proof"  duplex  and  addition  era  in 
faculty  housing  to  cure  the  problem  of  isolation,  which, 
with  the  shortness  of  money  available,  resulted  in  some 
curious  architectual  innovations.83  His  approach  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  a  better  prepared  faculty  at  de- 
pression prices  inaugurated  a  policy  from  which  the 
college  has  never  receded  even  though  the  necessity  for 
it  has  largely  disappeared.  Simply  stated,  the  policy  was 


82.  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  January  24,  1931.  Prairie  View 
did  not  have  a  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences  up  to  this  time,  but  only 
a  division  of  Education.  Banks  asked  at  this  time  for  a  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  At  the  April  21,  1931  meeting  of  the  Board  in  the  Texas 
Hotel  in  Fora  Worth,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Walton,  "authority 
was  granted  to  establish  a  Division  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Prairie  View 
and  to  award  the  A.B.  degree  instead  of  the  B.S.  in  all  of  those 
courses  which  students  take  in  the  liberal  arts  field.  See  also  News  Letter 
No.  2  (February,  1931).  These  letters  are  the  official  administrative  release 
to  the  faculty,  the  first  extant  copy  of  which  appeared  in  January,  1931. 
They  are  bound  in  two  volumes,  broken  at  1939,  covering  the  Banks 
administration  from  1931  to  1939.  Hereinafter  News  Letters. 

83.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  24,  1931. 
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to  get  the  best  men  available,  double  their  load  with 
teaching  in  their  specialities  or  allied  fields,  and  piece 
their  salaries  together  from  the  meager  State  allowances 
and  whatever  could  be  used  from  surplus  or  other 
non-earmarked  funds.84  Only  thus  did  Banks  feel  that  he 
could  meet  the  rating  agencies  with  a  partially  clear 
conscience. 

Dr.  Fred  McCuistion  arrived  for  his  May  appoint- 
ment, and  Banks  met  him  flanked  by  Dean  Friley  and 
Mr.  Long  of  the  parent  school  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  It  did  not  take  Dr. 
McCuistion  long  to  see  that  the  Library  did  not  come 
anywhere  near  the  standard,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Prairie  View  staff  fell  far  below  the  minimum  standard 
of  the  Association,  and  that  the  faculty  was  very  weak. 
Tragic?  Perhaps — but  the  stage  had  been  set  for  a  suc- 
cessful squeeze  play.  Dean  Friley  and  the  Supervising 
Accountant  were  both  right  at  the  conference,  and  it 
was  on  their  implied  promise  to  help  Banks  rectify  things 
by  the  following  September,  before  the  Association  met 
in  December  of  1932,  that  Dr.  Fred  McCuistion  left 
Banks  in  such  good  spirits. 

Banks  opened  his  drive  on  the  budget  at  once.  Feeling 
that  he  had  made  his  point  beyond  rational  argument, 
he  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the  men  surrounding  Dr. 
Walton,  experience  having  taught  him  that  his  word  was 
never  taken  on  the  matter  of  educational  policy.  Mar- 


84.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  April  1,  1932.  Dr.  Fred  McCuistion 
was  scheduled  to  come  to  the  college  in  May  of  this  year,  and  Banks 
called  to  his  defense  Dean  Friley.  Both  felt  that  cutting  back  and 
strength  would  enable  the  college  to  meet  the  Southern  Association's 
requirements. 
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shalling  his  argument  like  the  skilled  debater  he  was  at 
Atlanta  University,  Banks  reiterated  his  promise  to  Dr. 
McCuistion  that  they  would  spend  $2,000  to  $3,000  a 
year  on  building  the  library,  and  that  with  the  doubtful 
addition  of  perquisites  to  an  elevated  salary  scale  he 
would  approach,  though  not  meet,  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion's requirements  in  this  matter  of  trained  personnel.85 
If  the  demands  of  educational  respectability  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  Banks  opened  his  bag  of  tricks  to  produce 
another  argument.  Appealing  to  the  pride  of  the  system, 
Banks  indicated  the  disadvantage  the  college  suffered 
with  Wiley  and  Bishop  Colleges  having  a  rating.  Perhaps 
cost  would  prevail  where  pride  failed  and  so  Banks 
demonstrated  over  and  over  that  he  had  cut  to  the  bone. 
Weak  as  it  was,  Banks  argued  from  the  pride  and  service 
of  the  far-flung  Prairie  View  Family.  Would  the  promise 
of  one  white  man  to  another  prevail — Had  not  Friley  and 
Long  promised  McCuistion?  Said  the  faithful  Schuh- 
macher,  after  the  fiasco,  "I  am  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to 
get  the  Board  to  meet  your  views,  but  the  stand  was  so 
decided  that  I  immediately  saw  that  it  was  futile  for  me 
to  make  any  further  attempt 
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85.  W.  R.  Banks  to  S.  C.  Bailey,  July  4,  1932;  W.  R.  Banks  to 
Dr.  T.  O.  Walton,  June  3,  1932;  for  the  budgetary  statement;  W.  R. 
Banks  to  S.  C.  Bailey,  July  8,  1932;  W.  R.  Banks  to  Dean  Charles  E. 
Friley,  July  4,  1932;  Dean  Charles  E.  Friley  to  T.  O.  Walton,  July  5,  1932, 
supporting  Banks'  statement  on  the  necessities  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Association's  demands. 

86.  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher  to  W.  R.  Banks,  July  14,  1932.  This  is  a 
rather  pathetic  letter  and  shows  the  attempt  of  this  friend  to  let  Banks 
down  easy.  The  missive  reads  in  part:  "I  suppose  you  have  been 
informed  by  this  time  that  the  Board  would  not  approve  the  salary 
budget  as  proposed  by  you.  They  took  a  very  decided  stand  on  the  fact 
that  now  was  not  the  time  to  increase  the  salary  of  anyone." 
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Banks  had  shot  his  bolt.  Had  he  not,  like  a  good 
huntsman,  known  the  nature  of  his  quarry,  a  defeat  of 
this  kind  would  have  thrown  him  for  a  loss.  The  life  of 
the  college  went  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  for  Banks 
was  prepared  to  let  time  take  care  of  the  situation. 
Professor  Mabel  Carney  of  Columbia  University  visited 
the  College  and  Banks  promptly  circulated  her  letter 
of  commendation  to  key  officials  and  Board  members.87 
Money  or  no,  he  was  able  to  add  to  the  staff  G.  L. 
Harrison,  F.  A.  Jackson,  W.  M.  Booker,  and  R.  P.  Perry 
with  advanced  degrees;  and  to  have  back  from  training 
sabbaticals  J.  B.  Cade,  Pauline  M.  Watkins,  O.  Anderson 
Fuller,  and  J.  J.  Abernathy.  To  the  tune  of  a  general 
refrain  on  depression  economics  by  Banks,  Coach  Tay- 
lor, backed  by  Dr.  Evans  played  the  Southwest  Con- 
ference sports  with  a  verve,  babies  were  born,  the  faculty 
started  debating,  and  the  title  of  Miss  Prairie  View  was 
established.88 

As  though  watching  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
Banks  watched  the  great  and  the  small  go  on  the  endless 
daily  round.  If  a  yard  looked  good,  he  complimented; 
but  he  impassively  put  the  college  staff  to  work  rethink- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  college.  If  a  visitor  of  note 
came  to  the  campus,  Banks  was  happy;  yet  he  sought 
constantly  to  serve  his  State-wide  clientele  with  confer- 
ences on  health,  education,  the  Interscholastic  League, 
vocational  short-courses  and  athletic  meets,  and  a  host 


87.  Walter  G.  Lacy  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  18,  1933;  B.  E.  White 
to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  18,  1933;  F.  M.  Law  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  18, 
1933;  Henry  C.  Schuhmacher  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  19,  1933;  G.  A. 
Long  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  19,  1933. 

88.  The  Panther  scattered  files  for  1933,  1934.  The  monthly  student 
paper. 
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of  medical  clinics.89  The  officials  of  the  parent  school 
were  constrained  to  take  notice  and  do  likewise.90 

In  the  midst  of  this  round  of  activities,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Christmas  holiday,  the  singing  wires 
brought  from  Nashville,  December  6,  1934  the  magic 
words  from  Dr.  Fred  McCuistion 

Congratulations!    Southern   Association   voted 
Prairie  View  State  College  Class  A  Rating. 

With  the  tense  drama  of  the  situation  to  be  exploited, 
Banks  rose  in  the  chapel  before  his  faculty  and  students 
to  tell  the  good  news.  The  nine  year  fight  for  recognition 
was  over,  but  it  was  hard  to  forget  that  the  Southern 
Association  had  given  him  a  rating  on  an  inferior  setup 
and  a  promise  which  no  one  at  the  parent  school  was 
willing  to  fulfill. 

Such  as  they  were,  Banks  had  more  buildings  and  an 
unquestionably  stronger  staff — stronger  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  college.  He  did  not  pull  his  punch; 
but  in  his  budget  statement  in  1935  Banks  said:91 


89.  The  Panther,  December,  1934;  News  Letter,  January,  1935. 

90.  From  the  supplement  to  the  February,  1935  News  Letter  there  is 
to  be  found  a  typical  run  of  activities  from  December  through  August. 
The  Calendar  included:  Extension  Farm  and  Home  Agents  short  course; 
Arbor  Week;  Unit  Short  course  for  Farmers;  Recreational  School  for 
Rural  Leaders;  Waller  County  Day;  Annual  Session  Texas  Association 
of  Musicians;  Conference  of  Mid  Wives;  Annual  Educational  Conference; 
National  Health  Week;  Vocational  Judging  Contest;  Texas  Interscholastic 
League  in  Colored  Schools;  South-western  Intercollegiate  Relays  and 
Tennis;  Conference  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers;  Conference  of 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers;  Annual  Medical  Clinics;  Annual 
Farmers  Short  Course. 

91.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  July  4,  1935.  There  was  some  hope 
for  Banks  in  the  move  of  the  State  Legislature  to  make  lump-sum 
appropriations  to  State  institutions  instead  of  the  older  itemized  budget 
arrangement.  See  John  S.  Redditt,  Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  W.  R.  Banks,  February  21,  1935,  and  related  correspondence. 
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If  Prairie  View  is  to  serve  the  people  of  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  in  the  light  of  their  needs,  we 
must  have  men  with  character  and  training  to 
make  this  possible,  and  we  cannot  hold  in  our 
service  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  make  this 
school  count  as  long  as  we  pay  them  a  mere  pit- 
tance. We  have  men  at  Prairie  View  who  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  their  grocery  bills.  .  .  . 

To  a  basically  honest  man,  public  honesty  is  as  important 
as  private.  So  it  was  with  Banks;  for  this  rating  without 
honor,  regardless  of  what  the  public  thought,  was  almost 
as  bad  as  no  rating  at  all. 

There  was  a  great  tragedy  in  the  failure  of  Banks  to 
win  his  accreditment  above  board.  The  second  class  "A" 
rating  he  wrung  from  the  Association  not  only  was  in- 
dicative of  the  pattern  of  accreditment  that  was  to 
preavail  for  most  of  the  Negro  Colleges  in  the  South, 
but  also  highlighted  the  spiritual  relations  of  Banks' 
administration  with  the  parent  school.  Somehow  despite 
his  best  efforts,  the  officials  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  managed  to  water  down  his  victories 
either  with  indifference  of  attitude  or  execution  to  the 
end  that  the  results  always  fell  far  shorter  than  the 
dream.  It  has  always  been  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
whether  this  stealing  of  the  dreams  of  the  Prairie  View 
head — the  wasteful  spoilation  of  vision — is  motivated  by 
design  or  a  basic  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  higher  goals 
and  greater  demands  upon  the  facilities  and  talents  of 
Negro  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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4.  Ideological  Rapprochement 

Banks  came  to  mid-thirties  with  his  reputation  of 
builder  intact  and  his  great  skill  of  prodding  Texas 
through  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago  still  useful. 
Despite  low  salaries,  he  had  build  a  faculty,  and  provided 
a  jerry-built  collection  of  structures  to  house  them.  He  had 
labored  with  his  contemporaries  to  build  a  greater  con- 
sciousness of  mission.  Through  fire,  and  blood,  and 
chicanery,  and  the  studied  insult  of  non-support  or  half- 
hearted support  for  his  program,  this  gaunt,  determined 
man  had  wrought  well  in  the  limited  pattern  of  a 
segregated  system  of  education.  Over  the  long  years  he 
had  perfected  his  skills  to  suit  this  pattern.  Would  he 
have  the  skills  to  meet  the  situation  should  the  rules  of 
the  game  suddenly  change? 

The  mid-decade  was  to  bring  far-reaching  changes  to 
the  world  Banks  had  known  and  understood.  The  early 
years  of  the  depression,  to  be  sure,  were  a  shock;  but 
these  years  had  not  altered  materially  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Negro  college  and  its  leaders  had 
traditionally  operated.  However,  the  questioning  of  the 
foundations  of  the  old  order,  generated  by  the  liberal 
atmosphere  of  the  New  Deal  revolution,  swept  the  Negro 
along  into  new  paths  of  socio-economic  experience  and 
aggression.  Under  the  opportunistic  paternalism  of  the 
New  York  Squire  and  his  free-wheeling  spouse,  Negroes 
drank  deep  the  heady  wine  of  new  opportunity  and  new 
dignity;  for  the  balanced  society  promised  by  the  brain- 
trusters  demanded  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of  this 
group  and  an  attack  upon  the  millieu  that  kept  all  on  the 
Negroes'  socio-economic  level  from  realizing  the  American 
dream. 

The  revived  and  underscored  class  orientation,  en- 
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gendered  by  a  depression  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  was  to 
be  the  root  of  a  new  national  experience  for  the  Negro. 
Of  a  sudden,  Negroes  found  themselves  lionized  and 
wept  over  by  the  liberals  of  the  salon,  and  welcomed  for 
social  action  by  that  pragmatic  liberalism  which  arises 
out  of  the  inarticulate  grim  necessities  of  the  working 
classes.  Industrial  unions  swept  Negroes  to  a  new 
economic  dignity  and  the  left-wing  agricultural  unions, 
especially  in  the  South,  bridged  a  racial  gap  thought  once 
impossible  to  bridge.  As  the  New  Deal  politics  of 
economic  recovery  blurred  racial  distinctions  in  the 
dispensing  of  the  Federal  bounty,  from  Washington 
down  "Black  Cabinets"  of  one  sort  or  another  made  their 
appearance,  and  political  conclaves  took  on  a  salt-and- 
pepper  character  reminisent  of  Reconstruction  days. 

Awakened  and  stimulated  to  a  new  sense  of  individual 
and  group  worth  by  the  liberal  atmosphere  generated  by 
the  New  Deal,  the  mid-30's  found  the  Negro  group  in 
that  running  start  toward  the  full-scale  all-out  attack 
upon  those  barriers  withholding  from  it  the  American 
dream.  If  the  multiplicity  of  government  agencies  was 
so  insistent  upon  economic  justice  for  him,  might  not  a 
successful  attack  bring  social  justice  as  well?  Accom- 
panied by  a  noticeable  shift  in  the  public  conscience  in 
isolated  cases  on  the  stupidities  and  inanities  of  a 
segregated  society,  court  rooms  from  the  midwest  to 
Texas  rang  with  impassioned  arguments  against  exclusion 
of  Negroes  from  jury  service,  residential  segregation,  the 
barring  of  Negroes  from  public  libraries,  swimming  pools, 
railroad  accommodations,  police  forces,  and  from  use  by 
professional  Negroes  of  hospital  facilities  and  the  like.92 


92.  Monroe  N.  Work,  The  Negro  Year  Book  .  .  .  1937-1938  (Tuskegee, 
1937),  pp.  58-89,  96-120,  121-142;  Florence  Murray,  The  Negro  Handbook, 
(New  York,   1942),  pp.  42-53. 
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The  fight  for  complete  citizenship  found  a  most 
favorable  tilting  ground  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice. 
Hotly  defended  by  the  reactionaries,  Judge  Lynch  no 
longer  held  his  boisterous  court  in  an  atmosphere  of 
national  silence.  An  aroused  Southern  womanhood  and 
the  threat  of  Federal  Anti-lynching  legislation  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  pause  to  the  deed  if  not  to  the  spirit.93  The 
Scottsboro  trials,  dragging  a  foul  trail  across  American 
justice,  made  clear  to  the  unwary  that  the  region  of  its 
origin  was  sick  of  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  poverty- 
stricken  of  body.  The  riding  of  the  "Klan,"  the  peonage, 
the  travesties  of  justice  simply  indicated  to  the  most 
casual  Negro  that  the  time  had  come  for  positive  action. 

However  sporadic  and  temporary  the  fight  for  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  justice  might  have  been  on  the 
scattered  fronts  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  the  most  consistent  fight  was,  and  continues 
to  be  waged  upon  those  barriers  directly  connected  with 
a  better  understanding  and  fuller  participation  of  the 
Negro  in  the  dynamics  of  American  democracy.  Seeing 
their  power  in  the  North,  Negroes  in  the  poll  tax  states, 
inspired  by  the  relentless  attack  on  the  white  primary 
in  Texas,  gave  undisputed  evidence  that  they  understood 
full  well  the  relation  in  America  between  the  vote  and 
their  share  in  the  public  services.94  Basic  to  everything 
was  their  faith  in  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  statement, 
"and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Was  this  truth — this  higher  wisdom — to  be  found 


93.  Florence  Murray,  The  Negro  Handbook  (New  York,  1942),  pp. 
51-58. 

94.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  435-36;  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  "The 
Negro  in  the  Political  Life  of  the  United  States,"  The  Journal  of  Negro 
Education,  X:  no.  3,  Quly,  1941),  p.  569.  See  also  for  the  legal  and  social 
developments  around  the  franchise  for  Negroes,  Jessie  P.  Guzman  et  al» 
Negro  Year  Book,  pp.  262-267,  268-275. 
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in  a  segregated  school  staffed  by  ill-prepared  teachers? 
The  Negro  had  not  believed  this  for  some  time.  Now  he 
was  prepared  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  the  late  twenties  and  the  early  thirties  there  had 
been  scattered  through  the  border  states  and  in  the 
Northeast  a  few  suits  concerning  discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  public  primary  and  secondary  education.  No 
doubt  the  efforts  of  Northern  foundations  and  the  mores 
of  the  region  had  tended  to  hold  in  abeyance  such  action 
in  the  South.  However,  contemporaneous  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  Banks  period,  The  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  opened  a  frontal 
attack  in  the  border  states. 

Beginning  in  1936,  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  attacked  the 
inequalities  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  area  of 
teachers'  salaries.  As  the  Association's  Chief  Counsel, 
Thurgood  Marshall,  has  pointed  out,  in  the  first  six  cases 
"the  procedural  method  adopted  .  .  .  was  in  the  form  of  a 
mandamus  action  brought  in  an  appropriate  state  court, 
to  compel  salary-fixing  authorities  to  fix  salaries  for  school 
personnel  without  regard  to  race  or  color."  95  After  the 
experience  with  John  Gilbert  v.  School  Board,  Brevard 
County,  Florida  the  procedure  was  changed  to  the 
bringing  of  "an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  and 
injunction,  based  upon  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  and  Section  43  of  Title  8  of  the 


95.  The  six  cases,  a  majority  of  which  were  set'Jed  by  consent  decrees, 
were  as  follows:  William  Gibbs  v.  Board  of  Education,  Montgomery 
County,  Md.;  Elizabeth  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  Calvert  County, 
Md.;  Griffin  v.  Ocala  County  School  Board,  Florida;  Aline  Black  v. 
School  Board,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Cook  v.  Prince  George  County  School  Board, 
Md.;  the  Gilbert  case  has  been  cited  supra.  The  full  effect  of  the 
"declaratory  Judgment"  procedure  was  seen  in  Mills  v.  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland.  The  crowning  success  of  Alston  v.  Norfolk  School 
Board  cannot  be  overlooked.  J.  P.  Guzman  et  al,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  62-67. 
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United  States  Code,"  in  an  appropriate  Federal  Court, 
instead  of  a  petition  for  mandamus  in  a  state  court.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  resort  to  the  federal  level  in 
this  series  of  adjudications  was  in  keeping  with  the 
general  knowledge  that  the  Roosevelt  Bench  was  "right" 
on  human  rights. 

Most  spectacular  if  less  numerous  have  been  the 
rising  efforts  to  secure  equality  of  facilities  in  the  realm 
of  higher  education.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  efforts 
of  the  Southern  states  in  higher  education  generally  had 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  Building  a  college  popula- 
tion among  Negroes  below  the  professional  level  on  a 
mass  scale  had  followed  the  lead  of  reconstituted  founda- 
tions following  the  exhaustion  of  post  Reconstruction 
funds  and  enthusiasm.  There  has  never  been  a  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  Negroes  for  professional  training, 
and  the  record  shows  that  many  Negroes  enjoyed  suc- 
cessful professional  careers  before  the  notion  of  the 
responsibility  of  publicly  supported  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional institutions  for  all  of  the  citizens'  development. 
The  private  and  public  agencies  that  worked  to 
strengthen  the  Negro  college  after  World  War  I  unwit- 
tingly laid  the  foundation  for  the  attack  in  the  realm 
of  higher  education. 

There  had  never  been  a  time  since  early  twenties 
when  it  was  not  known  that  equality  on  the  professional 
level  might  become  a  basic  issue.  Anticipating  the 
problem,  Missouri  in  1921  and  1929  and  West  Virginia 
in  1927  set  the  pace  by  legislation  for  out-state-aid  to 
Negroes  in  a  pattern  from  which  there  were  few  de- 
partures in  the  third  Banks  period.  The  unfortunate 
Thomas  Holcutt  Pharmacy  case  in  1932  and  the  Alice 
Jackson  case  in  1935,  while  lost,  served  to  hasten  the 
movement  of  the  Southern  states  to  use  the  out-of-state 
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tuition  as  an  escape.  Maryland  granted  the  tuition  in  1933, 
and  Virginia  and  Kentucky  fell  in  line  in  1936.  By  1938, 
out-of-state  scholarship  laws  had  been  enacted  by  eight 
Southern  and  Border  states.96  The  graduation  of  Donald 
Murray  the  same  year  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School  marked  the  only  success  Negroes  had  had  in 
this  regard  to  that  date. 

Strong  as  the  argument  was  for  the  practice  of  "out- 
of-state"  escape  from  the  problem  of  equality,  there  were 
those  who  all  along  understood  the  fallacy  of  this  solution. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  practice  sent  young 
Negroes  to  better  schools  than  the  South  could  possibly 
afford  for  its  own  white  youth.  But  Professor  Guy  B. 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  clearly  saw 
the  day  when  greater  demand  would  make  this  solution 
untenable.  Thinking  further  upon  solutions  for  the 
graduate  education  for  Negroes,  Guy  Johnson  was  led 
to  reject  the  notion  of  graduate  work  in  Negro  schools  on 
the  ground  that  none  were  ready  to  undertake  it.  Johnson 
thought  that  the  "admission  of  Negro  graduate  students 
to  existing  white  graduate  schools  in  the  South"  was  "in 
some  ways,  the  simplest  and  most  economical  solution  of 
the  problem,"  the  mores  forbidding  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  establishment  of  regional  centers  for 
graduate  study  in  the  South  was  Johnson's  last  and  most 
far-reaching  idea.  Indeed,  in  1936,  the  year  of  Johnson's 
ideas,  The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion symbolized  liberal  thought  in  the  South  on  this 
problem  by  taking  steps  that  would  lead  to  the  integration 
of  Negroes  in  certain  areas  of  higher  education  in  the 
state.97 


96.  J.  P.  Guzman,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  95-97;  Florence  Murray,  The  Negro 
Handbook,  1946-1947.  (New  York,  147),  pp.  50-53. 

97.  Monroe  N.  Work,  Negro   Year  Book  .   .   .   1937-1938,  pp.   143-44. 
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Whatever  illusions  there  might  have  been  concerning 
the  security  of  the  "out-of-state"  solution  of  the  graduate- 
professional  training  of  Negroes  were  shatttered  by  the 
reading  of  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
December  of  1838  of  Lloyd  Gaines  v.  University  of 
Missouri.  Said  the  Court,98 

Here  the  petitioners  right  is  a  personal  one.  It 
was  as  an  individual  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  state  was 
bound  to  furnish  him  within  its  borders  facilities 
for  legal  education  substantially  equal  to  those 
which  the  State  there  afforded  to  persons  of  the 
white  race,  whether  or  not  other  Negroes  sought 
the  same  privileges. 

The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall;  and  though  Lloyd 
Gaines  proved  unworthy  of  the  great  ruling,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  1939  had  moved  to 
make  "separate-but-equal"  the  next  refuge  of  all  who 
wished  to  distort  the  letter  of  the  law  with  travesty  and 
mockery.  Was  there  a  respectable  educator  in  the  South 
who  thought  that  there  was  a  State-supported  College 
for  Negroes  eligible  to  give  graduate  and  professional 
training? 

The  new  evasions  did  not  catch  the  Presidents  of 
Negro  land-grant  colleges  off-guard.  At  their  Fifteenth 
Annual  Conference  in  November  of  1937  at  Howard 
University  they  made  their  sentiments  known.  Behind 
the  facade  of  learned  discussions  of  vocational  guidance, 
cooperative  extension  work,  conservation,  farm  tenancy, 
higher  life  values,  and  economics,  the  fearless  John  W. 


98.  J.  P.  Guzman,  Negro  Year  Book  .  .  .  1941-1946,  p.  97. 
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Davis,  William  Bell  and  Felton  Clark  of  the  Committee 
on  Findings  warned: 

Provision  has  already  been  made  for  advanced 
work  in  a  number  of  our  institutions.  An  increasing 
number  of  students  will  apply  for  courses  on  the 
graduate  level.  It  would  seem  a  wise  precaution 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
undergraduate  program  before  advancing  into  the 
graduate  field." 

Was  the  endorsement  of  the  "Regional"  idea  in  principle 
an  evidence  of  that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part 
of  valor? 

Faced  with  the  ever-present  and  crucial  situation  of 
not  being  masters  in  their  own  households,  the  Negro 
land-grant  college  Presidents  sought  an  understanding 
about  the  graduate  movement  which  was  clearly  reflected 
in  their  deliberations.100  After  1938  they  ceased  to  warn 
against  the  movement  which  was  forced  upon  many  of 
their  institutions,  and  sought  to  expand  the  service 
of  their  institutions  to  the  community  of  which  they  were 
a  part.  W.  R.  Banks,  again  and  again,  presented  speeches 
and  plans  for  the  utilization  of  all  of  the  traditional 
machinery  attached  to  the  land-grant  college  to  make 
that  institution's  influence  felt  as  the  leader — the  natural 
focal  point  as  it  were — for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  the  Negro  people  in  the  states  below  the  Ohio  river. 


99.  Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  residents 
of  Negro  Land  Grant  Colleges,  November  15-17,  1937,  pp.  96-7. 

100.  Presidents'  16th  Annual  Conference,  November,  1938,  pp.  8-10, 
68-71;  Presidents'  17th  and  18th  Annual  Conference,  November,  1939, 
November,  1940,  pp.  34-37,  97-98,  119-120;  Presidents'  19th  Annual 
Conference,  November,  1941,  pp.  11-12,  38-42,  passim. 
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To  be  sure  the  war  effort  and  the  equity  of  the  Negro 
youth  therein  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  their  attention  as 
the  thunderheads  gathered  and  burst.  But  to  the  Presi- 
dents this  was  only  a  new  phase  to  the  ever  constant 
struggle  to  give  their  institutions  dignity,  an  educational 
initiative  and  a  realistic  responsibility  in  every  possible 
area  of  Negro  progress. 

The  third  Banks  period  was  to  find  Texas  in  the 
midst  of  her  Centennial  and  the  administration  of 
Governor  Allred.  Under  the  able  management  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Evans,  Prairie  View  and  Texas  and  Southern 
Negroes  participated  with  a  creditable  showing.  The 
millions  spent  in  the  celebration  could  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  State  was  in  fiscal  difficulties.  Though 
pensions  for  the  aged  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  of 
Alfred's  problems,  workmen's  compensation,  the  expan- 
sion of  State  hospital  facilities  for  the  insane,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  vast  public  school  financing  demanded 
by  the  State  all  contributed  to  the  recognition  of  the 
need  for  retrenchment  and  reform.101 

The  third  Banks  period  was  further  marked  by  the 
coming  to  the  Governorship  of  W.  Lee  O'Daniel.  That 
James  Allred,  one  of  Texas'  most  constructive  recent 
governors,  should  be  followed  by  a  man  who,  backed 
by  a  hillbilly  band,  could  go  to  the  electorate  with  the 
meaningless  slogan,  "Less  Johnson  grass  and  politicians; 
more  smokestacks  and  businessmen,"  is  a  commentary  on 
the  vagaries  of  politics  in  the  State.  The  cracker-barrel 
folksy  religious  character  of  his  build-up  was  sufficient 
to  overcome  a  campaign  based  upon  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  pensions  of  thirty  dollars 
a  month  for  all  persons  over  65,  and  opposition  to  the 


101.  R.  N.  Richardson,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  473-476. 
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sales  tax.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere,  half  liberal — hall 
reactionary,  that  the  basic  issue  of  higher  professional 
education  for  the  Negro  citizens  of  Texas  had  to  be 
considered. 

There  was  some  indication  that  the  past  died  hard. 
Banks  was  continually  worried  with  the  prospect  of  every 
white  person  who  thought  his  name  had  weight  cham- 
pioning the  doubtful  cause  of  his  Negro  acquaintance 
before  Dr.  Walton.102  As  distracting  and  time-consuming 
as  that  was,  it  could  not  have  been  as  exasperating  as 
trying  to  keep  national  contact  in  the  face  of  the  growing 
objections  of  the  officialdom  of  the  parent  school.  It 
never  occurred  to  Dr.  Walton  that  Banks  was  larger  than 
Prairie  View  and  Texas  in  the  realms  of  education — or 
perhaps  he  resented  the  emancipation  the  national  con- 
tacts  gave   this   matter-of-fact,   imperturbable   leader.103 


102.  The  cases  of  Etta  Lee  Poe,  Langston  Boone,  Necia  Harkless  and 
Willis  G.  Hunt  demonstrate  this  point.  The  Poe  Case  consumed  two 
letters  in  June  of  1939.  Boone,  instigator  of  a  student  strike,  used  up 
correspondence  extending  from  September  to  December  of  1937.  The 
other  two  cases  were  also  time  consuming.  The  Banks-Walton  Letters, 
1936-41. 

103.  As  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Atlanta  University,  Morehouse 
College,  Miles  Memorial  College,  and  Paine  College  Banks  had  to  attend 
these  meetings.  If  these  were  not  enough  to  indicate  his  standing  in  the 
nation's  educational  circles  his  call  to  meetings  of  the  philantropic 
foundations  in  the  East,  to  meetings  involving  the  educational  activities 
of  New  Deal  agencies,  and  to  government  agencies  connected  with  the 
war  effort  certainly  substantiate  the  point.  From  1937  on  the  Banks 
correspondence  reveals  a  growing  irritation  on  the  part  of  officials  of  the 
mother  school  with  Banks'  absences  from  the  State.  Banks  could  always 
demonstrate  that  non-State  business  took  little  of  his  time.  It  was  on 
the  question  of  what  was  State  Business  that  Banks  and  the  officials  of 
A.  &  M.  disagreed.  Banks  felt  that  any  meeting  that  would  affect  the 
development  of  the  service  program  of  Prairie  View  was  State  Business. 
With  that  interpretation  Dr.  Walton  would  not  agree.  He  claims  to  have 
thought  that  the  problems  of  Prairie  View  and  leadership  for  Negroes 
in  Texas  could  be  settled  on  the  campus  of  Prairie  View.  The 
Banks-Walton   Letters,    1936-42. 
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Banks  continued  to  travel  to  enrich  the  college  even  in 
the  face  of  threats  to  take  it  out  of  his  salary.  Had  Banks 
not  clearly  seen  what  a  Texas-bound  Prairie  View  would 
mean? 

The  past  died  hard;  but  there  was  indication  that  the 
future  was  devoid  of  the  "right  heart."  The  public  con- 
science was  aroused  over  the  inequity  in  the  area  of 
higher  education  for  Negroes  when  the  issue  presented 
itself  to  the  Texas  of  the  Allred  regime.  "Separate  but 
Equal"  was  a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  Constitution  of  1876 
in  Texas;  and  the  Interracial  Commission  and  other  civic 
organizations,  the  Houston  Post  and  other  leading  news- 
papers, and  former  President  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
PL  Y.  Benedict,  with  other  progressive  leaders  both  in 
business  and  education,  were  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  other  Southern  States  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Allred  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  these  people  when  he  said, 


104 


Impartial  provision  has  not  been  made  in  many 
instances;  but  it  is  particularly  true  that  the  State 
has  wholly  failed  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Negro  students  unable  to  pursue  the 
course  of  their  choice  in  state  supported  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  The  State  offers  no  facili- 
ties whatever  to  Negroes  for  training  in  the 
professions  or  skilled  trades. 

Governor  Allred,  though  harassed  by  fiscal  stringency, 
was  touched  by  the  fact  that  Prairie  View,  "in  which  the 
State  probably  receives  the  most  value  for  the  dollar 
spent,"  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Negro 
students.  The  Governor  said: 


104.  Legislative  Messages  of  Hon.  James  V.  Allred,  Governor  of  Texas, 
1935-1939,  pp.  241-42. 
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Under  the  Constitution  and  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play, 
Texas  owes  its  neglected  Negro  citizens  the  duty 
of  either  establishing  these  facilities  in  a  state 
institution  here  at  home  or  by  the  passage  of  a 
reasonable  state  aid  bill  to  help  deserving  Negro 
boys  and  girls. 

Choosing  out-of-state  aid  as  the  most  economical  under 
the  circumstances,  Allred  asked  the  state  for  a  gesture 
similar  to  that  of  Oklahoma. 

The  crisis  had  come.  It  comes  to  every  man  sometime 
in  the  scheme  of  life.  The  arena  of  human  motives  and 
action  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  it  often  happens  that  time 
can  make  ancient  good  unpalatable.  Time  was  not  kind 
to  Banks.  Gauging  his  actions  through  the  telescoped 
millrace  of  Negro  progress  in  recent  years,  the  hardbitten 
"professional"  Negro,  armed  with  the  hindsight  of  his- 
tory, might  easily  consign  Banks  to  the  contemporary 
demonology  of  Negro  life  and  write  him  off  as  one  who 
had  lived  beyond  his  time.  The  critical  student,  however, 
will  see  that  Banks,  like  all  of  his  contemporaries,  had,  in 
the  best  Washington  tradition,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  executing  that  most  dangerous  and  difficult  of 
all  maneuvers — running  with  the  hounds  and  the  hares. 
It  would  have  taken  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  genius  to 
completely  readjust  to  the  aggression  of  the  hares — and 
Banks'  talents  were  not  grounded  in  great  knowledge,  the 
basis  of  true  wisdom  and  towering  conviction — but  from 
Atlanta  University  days  his  talents  rested  in  the  quick- 
silver arena  of  gauging  and  handling  men  of  a  given  and 
established  milieu,  anticipating  their  reaction  to  the 
dominant  issues  of  the  hour.  It  was  Banks'  misfortune  that 
the  milieu  he  understood  best  was  shattered. 

A  shattered  world  always  leaves  the  man  of  action 
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more  at  a  loss  than  the  man  of  thought  based  on  broad 
learning.  Like  Booker  T.  Washington,  Banks  was  essen- 
tially a  man  whose  talents  showed  themselves  best  in 
action.  It  was  not  that  Banks  did  not  admire  academic 
knowledge;  but  he  sensed  that  such  knowledge  was  sterile 
if  the  milieu  blocked  its  social  usefulness.  Had  Banks 
remained  in  the  realm  of  denominational  education  for 
Negroes  he  could  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
hero,  Washington,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  been  the  post 
World  War  I  prototype  of  the  master.  Banks,  like  Wash- 
ington, had  mastered  the  technique  of  getting  along  with 
all  levels  of  men — and  he  learned  how  to  speak,  the  sine 
qua  non  of  Negro  leadership. 

Banks  was  to  find  that  what  had  worked  in  the  arena 
of  private  school  education  for  Negroes  could  not  con- 
tinue to  work  in  that  of  public  education.  With  Northern 
and  Eastern  contacts  among  the  masters  of  capital,  Wash- 
ington, while  cultivating  the  town  of  Tuskegee,  could  out- 
flank and  ignore  Tuskegee  and  Alabama.  Banks  dominated 
Tyler,  but  not  Hempstead.  He  was  the  master  at  Texas 
college — lord  of  all  he  surveyed;  but  at  Prairie  View  he 
was  the  servant  of  an  uninterested  clientele  and  the  sub- 
ordinate of  an  uninterested  superior.  Banks  had  been  able 
to  outflank  and  dazzle  Hempstead  and  his  superiors  by 
brilliant  handling  of  his  Eastern  connections.  It  will  never 
be  known  to  what  extent  consternation  reigned  in  Banks' 
mind  when  he  found  that  his  precious  foundations  and 
the  officials  of  the  parent  school  were  on  common  ground 
when  faced  with  the  possibility  of  the  legal  destruction 
of  the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal.  Perhaps  the  man 
of  thought  would  have  thrown  in  the  towel.  How  much 
can  Banks  be  blamed  for  trying  to  salvage  what  he  could 
from  a  situation  which  on  its  face  seemed  to  be  the 
expansion  of  opportunity,  but  which  in  essence  might 
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have  resulted  in  the  denial  of  opportunity  to  the  masses 
of  Negroes  in  the  State? 

Say  what  one  will  in  the  defense  of  the  Banks  posi- 
tion, the  real  dilemma  of  the  Negro  college  is  clearly 
revealed  here.  Aside  from  the  considerations  of  public 
policy  which  controls  the  destiny  of  any  institution 
dependent  upon  public  support,  the  Negro  publically 
supported  college  can  never  be  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  so  long  as  it  is 
not  the  master  of  its  own  destiny — so  long  as  it  cannot 
call  its  soul  its  own.  Those  who  would  damn  the  Negro 
leadership  in  higher  education  for  lack  of  creative  states- 
manship and  a  positive  educational  initiative  must  re- 
member that  the  only  alternative  to  it  will  be,  pending 
the  development  of  true  social  enlightenment  in  the 
South,  personal  destruction  and  institutional  emascula- 
tion. The  choice  for  Banks  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  chose 
to  go  along.  He  thought  it  was  better  for  Prairie  View 
to  get  half  a  loaf  than  none  at  all. 

Prepared  neither  by  background,  training,  nor  experi- 
ence to  gauge  the  full  import  of  the  ground  swell  of 
Negro  protest,  Banks  gambled  for  the  half  loaf.  He 
needed  many  things  to  complete  his  dream  for  the  col- 
lege plant;  for  only  with  the  appropriate  facilities  and 
setting  could  he  hope  to  make  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  college  a  positive,  living  force.105  More  important, 


105.  Beginning  with  the  period  of  1936  Banks  wanted  a  gymnasium 
to  replace  the  dangerous  auditorium-dining  hall;  a  new  mess  hall;  cot- 
tages and  dormitories  to  house  the  faculty,  the  graduate  students,  and 
an  ever  growing  undergraduate  enrollment;  a  recreation  center;  a  twelve 
room  practice  school;  a  model  80  acre  farm  fully  equipped;  a  practice 
cottage  for  girls  in  home  economics;  a  hotel  or  guest  house;  expanded 
personnel  in  institutional  offices  for  better  service  to  the  public;  and 
opportunities  for  further  study  and  professional  contacts  for  his  staff 
which  their  meagre  salaries  did  not  allow.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton, 
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lie  needed  men — men  with  the  vision,  wisdom  and  tech- 
nical skill  to  snatch  his  instructional  program  out  of  the 
blind  alley  of  the  unskilled  leading  the  broke.  Since  the 
State  was  not  willing,  who  else  but  the  philanthropies 
could  come  to  his  aid? — "And  he  who  pays  the  piper.  .  .  ." 
The  man  of  action  cannot  live  on  the  plateau  of  high 
politics  all  of  the  time.  Banks  was  no  exception.  Prairie 
View  needed  a  dependable  taxi  service  to  the  train;  the 
post  office,  by  the  request  of  interested  whites,  had  to  be 
moved  from  the  Prairie  View  stop  to  Hempstead;  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  "infallible"  (and  some  thought  "invincible") 
treasurer  wanted  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  college  business 
officers;  the  Board  wanted  to  meet  at  Prairie  View  and 
hear  the  students  sing;  a  summer  budget  was  rescued; 
and  Walter  M.  Booker,  as  hard  as  good  faculty  members 
were  to  get  and  keep,  had  to  appeal  over  Dr.  Walton's 
head  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  personal  redress  arising 

January  9,  1936  (culminating  a  correspondence  beginning  on  the  4th); 
October  26,  1936  (on  the  housing  of  N.  Y.  A.  girls);  Board  of  Directors' 
minutes  authorizing  P.  W.  A.-G.  E.  B.  combination  on  gymnasium  and 
Mess  Halls,  July  17,  1938,  pp.  58;  W.  R.  Banks  to  S.  G.  Bailey,  July  26, 

1936  (on  using  two  members  of  the  same  family  for  additional  personnel); 
W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  February  18,  1937  (asking  authority  to 
approach  The  Julius  Rosenwald  fund  for  14  scholarships  and  extensive 
plant  improvement);  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  July  15,  1937, 
(requesting  two  cottages  for  Dr.  Norris  and  Coruthers  and  dormitory 
for  graduate  students — the  cottages  granted  by  the  Board  out  of  Prairie 
View's  surplus  August  10,  1937);  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  1, 

1937  (reversing  his  stand  against  using  government  money  to  build 
dormitories  etc.  in  order  to  get  his  dining  hall  and  two  dormitories). 
Though  the  Board  continued  to  authorize  money  for  trees  up  the  spur 
to  the  campus  and  sidewalks  thereon,  all  through  1938-39  it  bracketed 
the  items  from  permanent  improvement  and  replacement  of  the  public 
buildings  on  the  campus  with  either  P.  W.  A.  funds  or  foundation 
money  with  the  surplus  in  the  Prairie  View's  accounts  or  with  funds 
earmarked  for  other  purposes  at  Prairie  View's  disposal.  See  Board  of 
Directors'  Minutes,  February  12,  1938;  March,  1938;  May  2,  1938;  August 
29,  1938;  March,  1939;  and  Auril  and  May,  1939. 
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out  of  a  loss  of  several  microscopes.  None  of  these  were 
sufficient  to  obscure  the  rising  crisis  that  would  demand 
an  immediate  rationale. 

Having  decided  upon  his  answer,  Banks  informed  Dr. 
Walton  that  he  wished  to  offer  a  limited  graduate 
program  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and  "some 
phases  of  rural  hfe."  106  With  the  full  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  Southern  states  were  paying  out-of-state  travel 
and  expenses,  Banks  took  the  position  that  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  Texas  were  so  low  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  even  if  it  was 
offered  to  them.  The  money,  thought  Banks,  "would  be 
more  profitably  spent  at  Prairie  View  State  College." 
Banks  further  elaborated: 

It  most  certainly  would  mean  more  to  the  State  of 
Texas  to  have  these  students  trained  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  must  work  and  live.  In  so 
many  cases,  the  training  that  is  offered  beyond 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  in  the  larger  institutions,  is 
so  far  out  of  line  with  what  the  student  has  to  do 
when  he  returns  south,  that  their  usefulness  to  the 
institution  is  not  so  valuable  until  they  have  been 
at  work  for  two  or  three  years. 

What  Banks  hoped  to  gain  by  this  line  of  reasoning 
is  difficult  to  say.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  this  argument 
that  Dr.  Walton  was  asked  to  push  the  budgetary  item 
for  graduate  work  at  Prairie  View  before  the  next  legis- 
lature. Perhaps  the  desire  to  round  out  his  dream  for  the 
college  became  an  obsession  strong  enough  to  sacrifice 


106.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  May  26,  1936. 
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the  principles  involved.  Did  he  also  accept  the  doubtful 
proposition  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration in  Texas,  to  train  Negro  girls  on  relief  for  do- 
mestic service  in  white  homes  for  the  same  reason?  107 

The  General  Education  Board,  bracketed  with  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  through  Dr.  Fred 
McCuistion's  position  with  both,  entertained  another 
solution  to  the  problem  of  higher  education  for  the 
Negro.  Banks'  antipathy  to  out-of-state  aid  becomes  clear. 
Dr.  McCuistion  arranged  for  a  meeting  at  Durham,  North 
Carolina  of  the  Foundations,  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  the  Directors  of  Education  for  Negroes  in 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.  There  they  planned  to  develop  a  graduate 
school  at  Prairie  View  to  serve  the  five  state  area,  and 
the  September  conference  closed  on  an  optimistic 
note.108 

After  Banks'  return  from  Durham,  a  survey  of  the 
colored  teachers  in  the  five  state  region  was  made  as  to 
the  offering  at  Prairie  View  that  would  serve  their  most 
urgent  need.  Tabulated  returns  revealed  that  courses  in 
"Administration,"  "Supervision,"  "Guidance,"  and  "Cur- 
riculum Building"  were  in  greatest  demand.  Banks  felt 
that  his  present  faculty  could  do  the  first  three;  but  he, 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  tried  first  the 
University  of  Texas,  then  Peabody,  and  finally  two  men 
in    Mississippi    and    Arkansas    respectively,    before    the 


107.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  22,  1936.  After  laying 
out  an  elaborate  scheme  of  housing  and  training,  this  letter  makes  it 
clear  that  the  "relief"  girls  that  were  to  be  trained  here  were  for 
domestic  service  in  the  best  white  homes  of  the  State.  The  tone  of  the 
letter  contains  a  note  of  hesitancy;  and  yet  the  element  of  compulsion 
is  quite  apparent.  Banks  and  his  cabinet  hedged,  but  could  not  say  no. 

108.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  September  10,  1937,  June  15,  1938. 
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Arkansas  man  was  retained  to  help  establish  a  curriculum 
laboratory  at  Prairie  View.  Banks  made  it  quite  clear 
that  until  he  and  the  foundations  could  get  enough  of  the 
staff  away  for  specialized  training  in  critical  areas  he 
would  have  to  use  white  instruction  and  advice  to  keep 
his  fledgling  professional  program  going. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  for  funds  to  begin  a  graduate 
program  at  Prairie  View,  the  45th  Legislature  at  its 
regular  session  voted  for  each  year  of  the  biennium 
$9,000.109  The  storm  broke.  Accusing  Banks  of  being  a 
party  to  the  betrayal  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  Texas,  a  combination  of  Negro  leaders  in  the 
denominational  schools  and  white  liberals  opened  the 
fight  for  out-of-state  aid.  Mindful  of  the  fact  that  his 
position  was  costing  him  a  good  deal  of  the  white  liberal 
sentiment  of  the  State,  Banks  opened  his  "graduate" 
school  with  35  men  and  women  in  attendance  in  June  of 
1938.  Banks  was  optimistic  about  the  beginning  of 
graduate  education,  feeling  that  he  was  continuing  the 
tradition  of  "serving  the  Negro  citizens  of  Texas  at  the 
points  of  their  greatest  needs." 

The  efforts  of  the  Inter-racial  Commission  and  its 
friends  were  redoubled  when  the  Gaines  decision  was 
handed  down  in  December  of  1938.  In  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  liberal  camp,  Dr.  Walton  restated  his 
position  relative  to  the  whole  problem.110  Having  every 


109.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  June  15,  1938;  Senate  Bill  no.  139, 
45  Legislature,  Regular  Session,  Laws  of  Texas  vol.  30,  Chapter  444,  pp. 
978-979. 

110.  T.  O.  Walton  to  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore,  April  24,  1939;  T.  O. 
Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  April  24,  1939;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton, 
April  25,  1939;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  April  27,  1939.  There 
was  no  time  before  or  since  this  series  of  correspondence  when  the 
relation  between  W.  R.  Banks  and  President  Walton  was  so  cordial. 
At  least  Dr.  Walton  was  led  to  believe  that  he  and  Banks  saw  eye  to 
eye  on  the  major  problems  of  Negro  Education  and  Prairie  View. 
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possibility  of  knowing  better,  Walton  professed  to  the 
belief  that, 

Prairie  View  College  for  Negroes  is  recognized 
in  academic  circles  as  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
most  efficient  higher  educational  institution  for 
Negroes  in  the  entire  South,  which  of  course  means 
the  best  in  the  nation. 

Citing  with  tongue  in  cheek  the  back-handed  half-hearted 
ratings  of  the  regional  accrediting  agencies,  President 
Walton  claimed  that  Prairie  View  stood  second  in 
academic  respectability  in  Texas  only  to  Rice  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Texas.  He  boldly  offered  in  evi- 
dence the  half  starved  program  in  Liberal  Arts,  Agricul- 
ture, and  "engineering"  as  proof  of  the  "efficiency"  of 
the  undergraduate  offering  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Walton  was  a  little  nettled  by  the  frantic  effort 
for  out-of-state  aid,  because  he  felt  it  was  tainted  with 
the  desire  to  keep  Negroes  from  applying  to  any  of  the 
white  State  institutions.  It  was  his  conviction  that 

the  best  interest  of  the  Negro  race  will  be  served 
by  further  strengthening  the  undergraduate  work 
at  Prairie  View  and  by  developing  the  graduate 
program  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  made  available 
for  that  purpose,  in  all  the  fields  except  law, 
medicine  and  dentistry. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Walton  felt  that  Prairie  View  could 
do  the  graduate  job,  and  he  confessed  to  Banks  that  the 
lack  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
matter  of  funds  was  the  only  thing  that  had  ever  stood 
in  the  way  of  developing  a  strong  educational  program 
at  the  college. 
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Backed  by  his  knowledge  of  what  the  G.  E.  B.  and 
the  Rosenwald  Foundations  were  prepared  to  do,111  and 
encouraged  by  the  $30,000  stipulation  in  the  Senate  bill 
for  graduate  work  at  Prairie  View,  Banks  hope  to  "set-up 
a  machinery  that  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  people 
who  would  desire  out-of-state  expenses/'  Banks'  most  re- 
spectable reason  for  his  position  was  the  fact  that  the 
undergraduate  program  at  Prairie  View  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  the  graduate  offering. 
However  true  his  statement  was  that  white  schools  in  the 
North  viewed  with  alarm  the  Gaines  decision  and  were 
taking  concerted  action  to  bar  Negroes  from  their 
campuses,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  such  an  obvious 
misconstruction  could  long  endure,  if  it  ever  existed. 

The  Banks  position  that  many  Negroes  in  the  State 
were  too  poor  to  go  to  the  graduate  school  of  the  North 
was  open  to  serious  question.  The  differentials  in  travel 
and  tuition  anticipated  by  the  State  legislation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  Negroes  who  had  gone  on  their 
own  funds,  would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  frugal 
and  ambitious  qualified  Negroes  of  Texas,  as  it  had  for 
many  other  Southern  States  with  the  same  system,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  It  sometimes  seems 
that  Banks  either  forgot  or  chose  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  for  Negroes  to  leave  the  State  and 
get  better  training  than  the  State  could  offer  its  white 
citizens. 


111.  General  Education  Board  and  Rosenwald  were  to  help  establish 
five  graduate  centers  for  Negroes  in  the  South:  (1)  Hampton  Institute, 
(2)  Fisk  University,  (3)  Atlanta  University,  (4)  Tuskegee  Institute,  and 
(5)  Prairie  View  State  College.  The  meeting  to  crystalize  sentiment  in 
this  direction  was  called  for  Washington,  D.  C.  in  May  of  1939,  where  a 
limited  number  of  white  and  Negro  leaders  were  to  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  foundations. 
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This  position  becomes  clear  when  it  is  understood 
that  Banks  felt  that  Northern  education  was  for  whites; 
and  that  its  net  effect  upon  Negroes  was  an  educating 
of  them  away  from  the  problems  of  the  South  and  the 
Negro.  To  say  that  this  was  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
Banks  position,  and  reveals  a  dualism  in  his  educational 
thought  which  is  indefensible,  is  to  state  the  obvious.  Was 
it  proper  to  train  his  faculty  in  the  Northern  white  schools 
and  improper  to  make  available  those  superior  facilities  to 
his  clientele?  Did  it  not  speak  volumes  for  the  type  of 
training  Prairie  View  could  give  to  insist  that  it  was  only 
good  for  Negroes  in  the  South  and  Texas?  Or  had  the 
pipers  gotten  together  to  call  the  tune? 

Thankful  at  long  last  that  the  question  of  Banks' 
orthodoxy  had  been  cleared  up,  President  Walton  was  to 
write : 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  letter  of  April  25.  I  am 
very  glad  to  know  that  you  fully  approve  the 
position  I  have  taken  with  regard  to  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  the  Negro  youth  of 
the  State. 

Dr.  Walton  was  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  Committee 
on  Inter-racial  Relations  on  out-of-state  aid,  but  was 
more  than  happy  that  the  foundations,  Banks,  and  him- 
self were  together  on  the  development  of  Prairie  View. 
"I  am  also  delighted,"  A.  &  M.'s  President  observed: 

at  the  very  clear  and  concise  analysis  you  make 
of  the  conditions  that  are  certain  to  develop  in 
out-of-state  institutions  if  Negroes  in  large  num- 
bers go  out  from  Texas  and  the  South  to  attend 
these  institutions. 
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Dr.  Walton  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
Banks  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939. 112  Had  not 
Banks  said  in  February, 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  'shock  absorber 
for  the  State  by  reason  of  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

And  in  June 

It  is  my  definite  conviction  that  Prairie  View 
should  relieve  white  state-supported  colleges  in  the 
state  of  any  embarrassment  that  might  be  pre- 
cipitated on  account  of  the  Gaines  case,  and  we 
are  setting  our  schedules  to  do  this. 

Banks  was  paying  a  terrible  price  for  the  reputation  of 
being  "safe."  What  did  he  hope  to  gain?  Why  did  he 
feel  he  must  pay  such  a  price? 

When  Banks  looked  around  him  he  saw  that  many 
of  his  contemporaries  had  fought  the  good  fight  for  racial 
progress,  especially  those  at  the  helm  of  denominational 
institutions;  but  they  had  little  save  the  name  of  being 
"fighters"  to  show  for  their  years  of  effort.  A  close  student 
of  the  unprincipled  pragmatism  of  "minority  techniques," 
Banks,  on  the  waning  of  the  "north-south"  pivot,  sought 
an  ideological  rapprochement  with  his  gun-shy  superiors, 
behind  the  facade  of  which  he  hoped  to  wring  further 
development  for  Prairie  View.  He  was  hard-headed 
enough  to  have  little  or  no  faith  in  the  so-called  Southern 
"liberal";  for  he  understood  that  in  the  brass-knuckled 


112.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  January  28,  1939;  February  3,  1939; 
April  20,  1939;   and  July  18,   1939. 
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arena  of  reactionary  politics,  the  "liberals"  neither  had 
the  money  nor  the  control  of  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 
Until  the  day  came  that  they  did,  any  "practical"  leader 
who  put  dependence  in  them  would  be  putting  his  money 
on  the  wrong  horse. 

Banks  was  to  find  it  much  easier  to  ask  for  what  he 
wanted,  hinting  all  of  the  way  that  if  he  didn't  get  it 
someone  might  apply  to  the  white  schools  for  the  same 
thing.  He  wanted  a  library  building,  stating  that  a 
graduate  offering  without  one  "would  be  a  joke."  He 
wanted  his  graduate  money  free  for  salaries,  equipment, 
and  research.  He  wanted  Dr.  E.  B.  Evans  to  begin  course 
offerings  in  veterinary  science;  and  he  wanted  to  in- 
augurate subsistence  practice  farms  on  the  models  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin's  or  Minnesota's.  Banks 
wanted  so  much  for  his  school — dreamed  of  its  future — 
lavished  upon  it  and  sacrificed  for  it  in  that  blind  fanatical 
way  that  men  of  his  age  and  ilk  did  for  the  cause  they 
had  come  to  love,  and  without  which  their  lives  had 
little  meaning. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  staff  knew  of  the  great 
crisis  of  the  spirit  that  this  essentially  lonely  man  under- 
went at  this  time.  This  was  carefully  screened  by  a  folksy 
didacticism  which  ran  through  his  relations  and  admoni- 
tions to  his  staff.  After  all,  Prairie  View  is  a  small  town, 
and  the  executive  head,  if  he  cares  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
has  wonderful  opportunity  to  play  God.  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Roland  Hayes,  Benjamin  Mays  and  many 
other  great  and  near  great  came  and  went.  T.  P.  Dooley, 
R.  P.  Perry  got  Degrees;  and  countless  numbers  joined 
the  ranks  of  those  who  "have"  worked  at  Prairie  View, 
emphasizing  the  abnormal  turnover  in  staff  that  still 
plagues  the  college.  The  Dining  Hall,  Schuhmacher  hall 
(Henry  C.   Schuhmacher  was  to  die  soon  and  Prairie 
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View  to  lose  one  of  the  greatest  friends  in  its  history), 
the  filling  station,  the  G.  E.  B. -financed  model  subsistence 
farms,  the  Carnegie  grant  of  funds  for  library  books — the 
countless  throngs  to  every  conceivable  conference  known 
to  mortal  man — all  of  these  things  together  kept  the 
college  in  a  whirl  and  provided  the  facade  behind  which 
was  obscured  the  soul-searching  and  compromise  which 
this  period  demanded. 

Would  this  new  formula  bring  peace  to  Banks  and 
Prairie  View?  Only  time  could  tell  whether  Banks  had 
been  a  statesman  or  a  politician.  Time  had  already  taught 
that  ambiguity  in  the  matter  of  convictions,  created  by 
that  peculiar  demand  for  "safety"  in  leadership  by  Banks' 
superiors,  could  reflect  itself  in  an  intellectual  schizo- 
phrenia, which,  for  years  to  come,  will  stand  as  the  road 
block  to  real  maturity  and  educational  responsibility  in 
Negro  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Since  the  truth 
must  always  be  qualified  by  the  fear  of  what  is  likely  to 
give  offense — since  pecuniary  considerations  must  always 
have  the  priority  over  moral  and  spiritual  judgments — in 
the  name  of  survival  the  Negro  institution  must  exchange 
intellectual  honesty  for  the  prudence  of  mediocrity.  This 
intellectual  frustration  rested  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea 
upon  Banks'  shoulders  until  he  finished  his  run.  It  was 
his  cross.  He  bore  it  well. 


5.  God's  Angry  Man 

The  opening  of  the  final  Banks  period  coincided  with 
the  coming  of  the  conflict  to  destroy  totalitarian  rule  in 
the  world.  Since  1926  Banks  had  stood  at  the  helm  of 
an  institution  that  had  taken  most  of  the  shocks  of  the 
years  with  some  degree  of  success.  His  answer  to  the 
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intellectual  provincialism  of  the  college  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  plant  had  been,  at  first,  a  delicate  balancing 
and  pressuring  of  the  State  officials  through  eastern 
philanthropy.  With  the  growing  weakness  of  this  ap- 
proach, Banks  attempted  a  feigned  ideological  rapproche- 
ment with  his  superiors,  because  he  had  little  faith  in 
their  sense  of  justice,  or  in  the  protestations  of  white 
Southern  liberalism,  or  in  the  support  of  Negroes  if  he 
should  take  a  bold  stand  in  their  defense. 

The  war  was  a  revelation  to  Banks.  Time  was  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  was  never  to  understand  or  appreciate 
the  full  meaning  of  integration  for  his  people.  Banks  had 
lived  in  a  segregated  world  too  long;  and  though  he  was 
to  catch  at  long  last  the  contagion  of  "protest"  which 
had  long  manifested  itself  in  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Texas  Negro — though  he  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  illu- 
sion that  anything  but  the  bold  strike  for  social  justice 
for  his  people  was  futile — Banks  clung  to  the  cautious 
wisdom  of  the  heroic  couplet  which  runs  "be  not  the  first 
by  whom  the  new  is  tried.  .  .  ."  To  this  extent  Banks  be- 
comes the  symbol  of  the  Negro  intellectual  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  the  fulfillment  of  democracy,  yet  afraid 
of  the  future,  not  alone  because  he  has  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  the  segregated  world,  but  also  because  his 
limited  contact  with  the  white  world  has  caused  him  to 
fear  the  subtle,  less  overt  techniques  of  the  denial  of 
opportunity  or  the  demands  of  unrestricted  competition. 

Despite  the  high-sounding  declarations  of  aims  that 
attended  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world 
conflict  in  December  of  1941,  the  memory  of  the  broad- 
ened areas  of  discrimination  that  had  attended  the  en- 
trance of  the  nation  into  the  first  world  war  was  still 
green  within  the  memory  of  living  Negroes.  Negroes 
knew  that  there  would  be  discrimination  in  the  sprawling 
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branches  of  the  fighting  forces  and  in  the  defense  indus- 
trial areas.  The  sense  of  frustration  which  this  memory 
engendered  was  alleviated  somewhat  by  the  lift  in  morale 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  darker  peo- 
ples the  world  around  brought,  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  stake  of  the  so-called  free  nations  in  victory  gave  the 
Negro  an  opportunity  to  have  for  his  unleashed  protest 
against  the  denial  of  democratic  aspiration  a  receptive, 
if  not  too  responsive,  ear. 

The  worst  fears  of  the  Negro  were  realized  beyond 
his  own  imagination.  From  the  year  after  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  end  of  Banks'  tenure  in  1946  there  were  riots  113 
— The  Sojourner  Truth  Housing  Riot  in  Detroit  during 
February  of  1942 — The  Alabama  Drydock  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  Industrial  Riot  in  Mobile  during  May  of  1943 — 
the  Beaumont,  Texas  Riot  in  June  of  the  same  year — 
during  the  same  month  and  year  there  was  the  Detroit 
Riot — The  Harlem  Riot  followed  quickly  in  July — In  Feb- 
ruary and  August  of  1946  riots  broke  out  in  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  and  Athens,  Alabama.  Negroes  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  the  deep  psycho-social  and  eco- 
nomic roots  of  this  manifestation  of  intergroup  conflict 
and  showed  a  mass  tendency  to  fight  back  unheard  of  in 
their  long  experience  with  such  behavior. 

The  riots  proved  to  be  a  spectacular  violent  commen- 
tary on  the  general  reaction  of  the  nation,  as  the  war 
continued,  to  the  prospect  of  the  Negroes  sharing  in  the 
fight  for  freedom.  The  gathering  defense  effort  before 
Pearl  Harbor  had  already  demonstrated,  the  protestations 
of  federal  agencies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  Negro  was  going  to  have  difficulty  getting  into  de- 
fense industry.  Despite  the  growing  shortages  in  white 


113.  Jessie  P.  Guzman,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  232-257. 
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personnel  for  semi-skilled  and  technical  jobs  and  the 
backlog  of  Negro  personnel,  trained  or  in  emasculated 
training  programs,  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  North 
American  Aviation,  running  thus 

Regardless  to  their  training  as  aircraft  workers,  we 
will  not  employ  Negroes  in  the  North  American 
plant.  It  is  against  company  policy, 

was  typical. 

The  March-on- Washington,  originated  by  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters,  in  protest  against  job  discrimination  and  exclu- 
sion in  defense  industry,  brought  a  request  for  a  White 
House  conference.  June  25,  1941  brought  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  March  and  the  issue  of  Executive  Order  8802 
designed  to  block  discrimination  in  the  defense  training 
programs  and  industry.114  The  best  efforts  of  federal 
agencies,  as  time  was  to  demonstrate,  were  ineffective 
before  the  bigotry  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  economic 
competition  involved  in  this  vital  war  area. 

The  effort  to  participate  in  the  armed  forces  of  "De- 
mocracy's" defenders  by  the  Negro  more  than  justified 
his  lack  of  enthusiasm  to  die  for  humanity.  The  armed 
services,  heavily  loaded  with  Southern  personnel  in  all 
areas,  when  they  did  not  restrict  Negro  participation  al- 
together, discriminated  against  Negroes  in  the  obvious 
areas  of  rank,  service  categories,  and  isolation  of  units. 
The  Gillem  Report  issued  by  the  Army  in  1945  and  the 
Guide  to  the  Command  of  Negro  Naval  Personnel  of  the 
same  year  represented  significant  breaks  in  the  man- 
power policy  of  the  Armed  services  in  regard  to  Negroes; 


114.  Ibid.,  pp.  232-257. 
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but  these  breaks  came  with  such  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  human  dignity  and  morale  among  Negro  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  every  branch  of  the  services  as  to  keep  Negroes 
in  a  fighting  temper. 

The  new  aggression,  engendered  by  the  desire  of  the 
Negro  to  break  through  the  wall  of  frustration  that  kept 
him  from  realizing  the  American  dream,  expressed  itself 
in  a  willingness  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  the  getting  of 
civil  and  political  rights.  Along  the  entire  economic  and 
social  front  the  attack  rose  to  a  crescendo  as  the  mid- 
forties  approached.  In  New  York,  California,  and  Rhode 
Island  favorable  decisions  gave  the  Negroes  protection 
from  restrictive  action  by  trade  unions.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Georgia,  cities  and  states  as  widely  scattered  as 
Chicago,  California,  Missouri  and  Florida  produced  legal 
rulings  which  plainly  banned  restrictive  covenants  as 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Arthur  W.  Mitchell  secured 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  was  to  start  a  chain  reac- 
tion, resulting  in  the  use  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
clause  against  racial  discrimination  in  interstate  travel. 
Peonage  received  some  mortal  blows  and  Negroes'  right 
to  sit  on  juries  was  upheld.  Crowning  this  effort  was  the 
boldness  of  Dr.  Lonnie  E.  Smith,  in  whose  behalf  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  an  8  to  1  decision,  ruled  that  Negroes 
could  not  be  barred  from  a  primary  when  the  primary  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  election  procedure. 

While  the  pragmatic  fight  was  loose  in  the  open  arena 
of  power,  the  Swedish  scholar,  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  and 
his  associates,  completed  An  American  Dilemma:  The 
Negro  Problem  and  Modern  Democracy,  suggested  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  in  the  early  thirties  by  Newton  D. 
Baker  and  authorized  by  the  Corporation  in  1937.  Inad- 
vertently completed  in  the  gathering  storm  of  Negro  pro- 
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test  against  the  apparent  ambiguity  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  a  democracy  which  it  was  not  prepared  to  grant  its 
largest  minority  at  home,  the  finished  document  fell  like  a 
bomb-shell.  The  work  championed  a  new  rationale  in 
race  relations  construed  from  the  high  ground  of  Ameri- 
can basic  ideals  and  the  most  advanced  findings  of  soci- 
ology and  anthropology.  Such  a  re-reading  of  America's 
obligation  at  home  drew  fire  from  all  camps  and  provided 
Negro  intellectuals  and  publicists  with  a  fighting  ground 
unsurpassed  in  the  long  history  of  racial  conflict. 

At  the  request  of  the  press  and  through  the  facilities 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  fourteen  Ne- 
groes, under  the  editorship  of  Rayford  Logan  and  repre- 
senting every  shade  of  Negro  opinion,  got  the  opportu- 
nity, as  a  direct  result  of  Myrdal's  work,  to  say  What  the 
Negro  Wants.  A  seeming  diversity  in  calling  was  unable 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  most  of  these  men  and  women 
were  or  had  been  connected  with  some  phase  of  formal 
or  popular  education  for  their  people.  Realizing  that  they 
were  speaking  to  an  embattled  nation  and  a  region  in 
the  throes  of  revolution,  these  Negro  intellectuals,  by 
pouring  out  the  heart's  anger,  achieved  a  surprising  una- 
nimity on  the  basic  aims.115 

Rayford  Logan  summed  it  up  well  when  he  said, 
"Negroes  in  the  United  States  want  first-class  citizen- 
ship." According  to  Logan  this  would  include  equality  of 
opportunity,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  equality  of  suffrage,  equal  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being,  and  the  abolition  of  public 
segregation.  Even  the  satiric  reaction  of  the  publisher's 


115.  Rayford  W.  Logan,  ed.,   What  the  Negro   Wants  (Chapel  Hill, 
1944)  p.   14  et  passim. 
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introduction  could  not  diminish  the  forthrightness  of  this 
clarion  call  to  Negro  leadership  everywhere  and  to  men 
of  good  will  the  nation  over.  Here  had  been  said  in  the 
white  heat  of  moral  indignation  what  the  cool  objectivity 
of  Myrdal's  science  had  critically  underscored;  here  had 
been  said  what  the  pattern  of  social  control  had  forbid- 
den much  of  Negro  leadership  to  say  throughout  the 
South. 

The  splash  made  by  Myrdal  and  Logan  served  only 
to  underscore  the  fathering;  storm  of  boldness  within  the 
ranks  of  intellectual  leadership  of  the  Negro  politics  of 
education.  The  year  of  Pearl  Harbor  found  the  Negro 
Land  Grant  College  Presidents  at  a  Chicago  meeting 
that  was  to  prove  as  challenging  as  anv  of  their  long  his- 
tory.116 Major  Campbell  C.  Johnson's  'Implications  of 
Selective  Service  Facts  .  .  .  ,"  W.  R.  Banks  talk  on  Ex- 
tension, and  DuBois'  "A  Program  for  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges"  are  onlv  examples  of  the  full  awareness  of  these 
Negro  leaders  of  education  of  the  problems  of  their  peo- 
ple in  these  crucial  times.  Indeed,  the  defense  effort 
provided  opportunities  for  knowing  and  publicizing  some 
facts  hitherto  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  land-grant  college  presidents  were  given  a  con- 
certed plan  to  meet  the  impending  crisis  of  the  Negro  in 
the  post-war  world.  Dr.  DuBois  thought  it  not  only  "il- 
logical" but  also  "an  indictment  of  the  Negro  College" 
that  the  chief  studies  of  Negroes'  situations  and  condi- 
tions  were  not  being  done  bv  Negroes  and  Negro  col- 
leges.  He  suggested  a  twelve  point  approach  to  organized 
cooperative  research  by  Negroes  about  every  phase  of  life 


116.    Presidents'    Nineteenth    Annual    Conference.    November,    1941, 
passim. 
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touching  or  related  to  the  life  of  the  Negro,  so  that  there 
might  be  substituted  "for  perpetually  indignant  and  pas- 
sionate agitation  against  wrong,  as  persistent  planned 
scientific  procedure  to  emancipate  American  Negroes  by 
using  the  same  thought  and  methods  which  are  making 
for  the  emancipation  of  laboring  classes  throughout  the 
world." 

Believing  that  such  a  program  would  "remove  from 
color  prejudice  every  real  reason  for  its  perpetuation," 
Dr.  DuBois  saw  an  opportunity  to  harness  his  traditional 
class-conscious  "Talented-tenth"  to  the  broader  purposes 
of  mass  race  advancement.  He  called  the  Presidents  out 
to  a  vast  program  of  research  and  action  along  the  entire 
front  of  Negro  political,  social  and  economic  life,  and 
charged  them  to  go  forth  to  find  both  the  money  and 
the  brains  to  continue  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  private 
schools  along  these  same  lines.  Subsequent  meetings  at 
Hampton,  Virginia  and  at  Morehouse  in  Atlanta  accom- 
plished the  acceptance  and  crystalization  of  this  idea  by 
the  land-grant  Presidents  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
DuBois  as  the  first  coordinator  of  the  bold  scheme.117 

Emboldened  by  the  soul-searching  engendered  by 
the  war  and  the  new  habit  of  plain  speaking  in  the  col- 
lective security  of  national  forums  distant  and  anonymous 
enough  to  avoid  the  taint  of  individual  heresy,  the  land- 
grant  Presidents,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  asked  on  the  one 
hand  for  racial  harmony  and  winning  the  war,  and  on 
the  other  for  what  looked  on  the  face  of  things  to  be 


117.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  ed.,  Report  of  the  First  Conference  of  Negro 
Land-Grant  Colleges  for  Co-ordinating  a  Program  of  Cooperative  Social 
Studies  (Atlanta  University  Publications  no.  22,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1943), 
passim.  Hereinafter  cited  Negro  Land-grant  Social  Studies  (Date).  Second 
Negro  Land-grant  Social  Studies,  1944,  passim. 
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black  nationalism,  but  what  was  in  reality  the  full  moral 
obligation  implied  by  Myrdal  and  the  full  program  of 
Rayford  Logan  and  his  apostles.118  No  one  could  object 
to  the  desire  for  full  employment,  but  a  sensitive  South 
might  well  object  to  endorsements  of  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, of  collective  bargaining.  The  same  South  might 
not  look  kindly  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  had  been  cheated  of  their  rightful  share  of 
the  federal  monies  spent  on  land-grant  education  in  the 
seventeen  states  where  white  and  Negro  schools  of  the 
type  were  located,  nor  would  it  relish  the  imputation 
that  schemes  to  avoid  the  fight  in  the  courts  to  secure 
equality  of  professional  training  for  Negroes  were  "tech- 
niques of  expediency,  evasiveness,  subterfuge,  immediacy 
and  ignoble  compromise." 

Banks  and  his  fellow  presidents  had  every  reason  to 
tread  cautiously  in  a  Texas  and  a  South  already  in  full 
ideological  revolt  from  the  New  Deal  and  alarmed  by 
the  liberalizing  possibilities  implicit  in  the  revolutionary 
dynamics  of  a  war  for  "Human  Freedom."  Both  openly 
and  covertly,  the  inexorable  revolution  in  the  sectional 
and  national  status  of  the  Negro  was  in  process.  Negroes 
boldly  went  to  law  about  their  status  in  unions,  restric- 
tive covenants,  discrimination  in  travel.  The  South 
smarted  further  under  persistent  attempts  on  the  federal 
level  to  interfere  through  a  succession  of  anti-poll  tax 
bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  through  the 
bids  of  Republican,  Democratic  and  Communist  parties 
in  their  platforms  of  1940  and  '44  for  the  Negro  vote  in 


118.  Presidents'  Twenty-second  Annual  Conference,  October,  1944,  pp. 
117-125;  Presidents'  Twenty-third  Annual  Conference,  October,  1945, 
pp.  88-92. 
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such  terminology  as  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  racial 
policies  of  the  region. 

The  war  brought  a  further  revolution  that  not  only 
swept  Negroes  out  of  the  South  but  into  the  labor  unions 
over  a  million  strong  at  the  peak  of  war  production.  The 
issuance  of  Executive  Orders  8802  and  9346  showed  a 
continuing  interest  of  the  government  in  Negroes  getting 
an  equitable  share  of  the  war  boom.  The  impetus  for  eco- 
nomic equity  further  manifested  itself  in  the  fight  in  the 
courts  for  the  equalization  of  teachers'  salaries,  notably 
in  Virginia  and  Arkansas. 

The  Negro  Presidents  of  the  land-grant  colleges  knew 
full  well  that  many  of  their  collective  masters  on  college 
boards  and  in  the  state  houses  were  antagonistic  to  these 
changes  in  the  Negroes'  status  and  correctly  saw  their 
first  line  of  defense  at  the  school-room  and  the  ballot  box. 
Banks  and  his  colleagues  since  the  Gaines  case  had 
watched  with  mixed  feelings  the  fight  for  equity  in  pro- 
fessional training  being  countered  by  out-of-state  aid, 
questionable  graduate  school  programs  at  Negroes'  "Col- 
leges," and  the  prostitution  of  the  Regional  school  idea 
to  the  political  necessities  of  reactionary  Southern  gover- 
nors. They  knew  full  well  that  Southern  State  Supreme 
Courts  were  holding  the  line  along  the  formal  and  popu- 
lar educational  front  on  all  levels  to  keep  the  status-quo 
in  racial  opportunity  intact. 

The  fight  of  Southern  reaction  at  the  ballot  box  had 
left  tempers  frayed  from  the  precinct  to  the  State  House. 
The  wall  was  breached  in  the  "classic"  case  in  which  the 
issue  of  the  white  primary  in  federal  elections  was  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  Negro.  Before  Banks  stepped  down, 
a  Houston  dentist  and  Prairie  View  Alumnus,  Dr.  Lonnie 
E.  Smith,  drew  by  his  suit  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States  the  ringing  declaration  in  the  words  of 
Justice  Stanley  Reed  of  Kentucky.119 

It  may  now  be  taken  as  a  postulate  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  without 
discrimination  by  the  state,  like  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  general  election,  is  a  right  secured  by  the 
constitution. 

Though  the  state  legislatures  resorted  to  every  imagin- 
able legislative  trick  to  circumvent  the  Smith  ruling, 
State  Supreme  Courts  and  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
South  continued  to  sanction  the  rule  of  law  which  had 
sent  thousands  of  Negroes  to  the  polls  for  the  first  time 
since  Reconstruction. 

To  the  politics  of  education,  caution  was  still  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  Banks  and  his  colleagues  would 
have  been  men  of  stone  had  they  not  been  fired  by  the 
aggression  and  sacrifice  exemplified  by  Negroes  beyond 
the  class-room  in  the  interest  of  racial  justice.  Much  of 
that  aggression  had  taken  place  in  Banks'  own  State,  and, 
though  he  was  by  title  the  weakest  of  the  chief  executives 
in  Negro  land- grant  colleges,  students  of  the  Southern 
scene  agree  that  Texas'  allegiance  to  the  shopworn  South- 
ern tradition  of  lavender  and  old  lace  is  weak.120  With 
only  one  Texan  in  seven  a  Negro  in  1940  and  with  the 
east  Texas  concentration  of  Negroes  sufficiently  outnum- 


119.  The  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  U.  S.  299  (May  26,  1941);  Smith 
v.  Allwright,  Election  Judge,  et  al,  321  U.  S.  649  (April  3,  1944). 

120.  "The  changes  of  nine  decades  have  weakened  the  heritage  of 
Southern  traditionalism,  revolutionized  the  economy,  and  made  Texas 
more  western  than  southern."  V.  O.  Key,  Southern  Politics  .  .  .  (New 
York,  1949),  pp.  254  et  passim. 
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bered  by  whites,  Texans  had  little  cause  to  be  "obsessed 
about  the  Negro." 

Banks'  Texas,  unlike  the  old  South,  was  evolving  a 
modified  class  politics  which  was  tending  to  divide  the 
electorate  broadly  along  liberal  and  conservative  lines. 
Since  Texas  was  solidly  Democratic,  political  factional- 
ism turned  upon  the  issues  of  economic  philosophies  with 
some  overtones  of  social  reaction  generated  by  the  ple- 
beian provincial  origins  of  the  new  rich.  Two  years  be- 
fore he  was  to  step  down,  Banks  witnessed  a  bitter  fight 
between  liberals  and  conservatives  over  the  social  ortho- 
doxy of  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  and  the  rise  of  the  "Texas  Regulars"  in 
National  and  State  politics.  The  following  years  con- 
tinued to  show  that  the  years  of  the  New  Deal  had  pro- 
duced a  left  and  a  right  in  the  public  life  of  the  State. 
Banks  had  always  known  that  there  were  Texas  Liberals. 
Indeed  he  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  many  of 
them  in  his  immediate  and  larger  program  for  Prairie 
View  and  Texas  Negroes.  In  this,  his  last  period,  Banks 
was  finally  persuaded  to  try  their  strength  in  the  interest 
of  his  great  love  for  the  progress  of  Prairie  View. 

The  great  gamble  of  this  final  phase  of  the  Banks 
administration  was  motived  by  perhaps  another  consid- 
eration. Time  was  running  out  and  the  passing  years,  so 
unkind  to  the  aged,  were  pregnant  with  the  opportunity 
of  revolution.  Withal,  there  must  have  been  the  feeling 
that  the  task  was  not  finished;  that  somehow  the  initia- 
tive must  be  captured  for  the  revival  of  the  brilliant  days 
of  the  "North-South"  pivot;  that  some  way  must  be 
found  to  translate  the  new  Negro  aggression  in  Texas 
and  the  nation  into  a  major  stroke  for  educational  ad- 
vancement in  this  State.  This  sense  of  urgency — this  de- 
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termination  to  beat  the  deadline — runs  like  a  golden 
thread  through  these  last  days. 

The  sense  of  urgency  was  accentuated  by  the  almost 
constant  reminder,  as  one  federal  or  state  examination 
of  higher  education  for  Negroes  succeeded  another,  of 
the  total  inadequacy  of  education  for  Negroes  from  the 
primer  through  college.  As  the  monographs  of  the  federal 
study  of  1939  came  from  the  presses,  the  persistence  of 
the  old  frustrating  refrain  was  thus:  121 

The  major  conclusion  of  this  study  on  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  Negroes  is  that  the  chief  problems 
of  the  Negro  college  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  its 
students  are  drawn  not  only  from  a  region  which 
is  culturally  disadvantaged  but  also  from  a  minor- 
ity group  which,  in  general,  experiences  greater 
cultural  deprivations  from  those  of  the  general 
population  of  the  region. 

Ambrose  Caliver,  summarizing  the  work  of  his  distin- 
guished colleagues,  found  further  that  the  lack  of  availa- 
bility of  higher  education  facilities  for  Negroes  in  the 
south  was  crucial  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  undergradu- 
ate work,  graduate  work  and  professional  training.  In- 
structional standards  were  low,  faculty  morale  was  low, 
salaries  were  below  standard  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
colleges  the  general  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to 
scholarly  activity. 

Few  men  in  public  education  understood  better  than 
Banks  the  sinister  implications  of  the  continuation  of  this 


121.  Fred  J.  Kelly,  et  al,  National  Survey  of  the  Higher  Education 
For  Negroes,  (United  States  office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency 
Misc.  No.  6,  4  vols.),  United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,    1942-43,  vol.  4  passim. 
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condition.  Few  men  tried  to  work  on  as  many  fronts  as 
Banks  in  the  face  of  the  open  lack  of  moral  support. 
There  never  seemed  to  be  any  attempt  made  to  under- 
stand Banks'  conception  of  the  connection  of  his  outside 
contacts  with  the  total  enrichment  of  the  college  pro- 
gram.122 Pretending  not  to  know  that  it  was  better  to 
bargain  away  from  home  when  offering  a  doubtful  prop- 
osition, Banks  was  forbidden  to  go  to  his  prospective 
employee  for  job  placement.  The  old  question  of  Banks 
accepting  responsibilities  on  Boards  of  directors  and 
with  other  national  movements  and  groups  remained  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  and  eventually  brought  the  sharp  re- 
joinder from  Dr.  Walton 

You  have  entirely  too  many  outside  activities  and 
as  a  consequence  your  institution  suffers. 

It  is  easy  to  condemn  when  there  is  no  compulsion  to 
understanding. 

Banks  also  understood,  and  bore  with  patience,  the 
fact  that  there  were  men  working  with  him  better  appre- 
ciated by  his  superiors.  Men  like  Dr.  E.  B.  Evans  and 
Charles  Lewis  were  openly  praised  to  Banks  in  much 
warmer  tones  and  terms  than  ever  used  with  reference 
to  him.123  Indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 


122.  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  May  19,  1942;  May  20,  1942; 
W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  June  26,  1942;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  July  1,  1942;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  January  4,  1940. 

123.  "Do  all  you  can  to  conserve  your  physical  and  mental  strength 
because  men  with  your  qualities  of  leadership  are  not  easily  found.  .  .  ." 
T.  O.  Walton  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Evans,  May  25,  1942.  "The  loss  of  Lewis  to 
the  College  will  be  a  very  great  one  and  I  personally  regret  more  than  I 
can  tell  you  that  he  is  ill.  .  .  .  He  is  a  good  man  and  one  that  you  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  replacing,"  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks, 
April  16,  1943. 
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Lewis  either  held,  or  thought  he  held,  equal  authority 
with  Banks  in  the  pattern  of  the  institution.  Knowing  the 
right  people,  Lewis,  from  the  seat  of  the  inner  kingdom, 
the  fiscal  office,  was  able  to  exercise  a  power  over  policy, 
personnel,  and  facilities  which,  had  Banks  not  been  a 
strong  man,  would  have  reduced  the  office  of  Principal 
to  nonentity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  competence 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  power  that  white  superiors  allow 
some  Negroes  to  exercise  in  the  South;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  all  men  love  those  whose  vision  and  understand- 
ing are  easiest  to  live  with  and  reconcile  to  one's  own 
prejudices. 

The  usual  distractions  which  become  the  natural 
house-keeping  chores  of  Negro  school  executives  con- 
tinued to  plague  Banks  clear  to  the  end.  His  last  years 
were  saddened  at  their  very  opening  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schuhmacher.  Realizing  that  the  college  had  "lost  one 
of  our  finest  friends,"  124  Banks  immediately  was  on  the 
alert  lest  an  attempt  to  replace  Schuhmacher  on  the 
Board  with  an  appointee  from  Waller  county  open  an  old 
habit  of  the  "disgruntled"  having  the  means  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters.  Periodical  concern  by  the  Board  over 
outside  emolument  and  employments  by  staff  members 
caused  Banks  to  explain  Professor  A.  W.  Randall's  Ele- 
ments of  Applied  Mathematics,  the  medical  practice  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Franklin  as  an  adjunct  to  Nurse  training,  and 
the  animal  practice  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Evans  as  an  adjunct  to 
training  Agricultural  students.125  Questions  as  routine  as 
the  assignment  of  cottages  and  the  assignment  of  officers 


124.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  19,  1940. 

125.  Ike  Ashburn  to  W.  R.  Banks,  April  30,  1940,  Ibid.;  W.  R.  Banks 
to  T.  O.  Walton,  June  10,   1940. 
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for  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  could  assume  major  proportions  if  not 
watched  closely. 

W.  R.  Banks  never  permitted  himself  to  be  swamped 
by  the  minutiae  of  administrative  detail.  Stirred  and  in- 
spired by  the  national  ferment  he  took  a  new  tack  in  his 
fourth  period.  It  became  clear  to  him  that  the  ideological 
rapprochement  of  his  third  period  had  not  achieved  sub- 
stantial improvement  at  Prairie  View,  and  a  new  ring  of 
urgency  and  plain  speaking  crept  into  his  relationship 
with  superiors  at  the  main  college.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  for  1941  Banks  was  to  ask  for  English,  music, 
and  art  teachers  to  meet  his  growing  enrollment  and  to 
call  the  $10,000  appropriated  for  the  graduate  offering  a 
"joke  and  a  gesture."  126  Citing  with  approval  a  letter 
from  Dr.  E.  M.  Norris,  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee, concerning  the  needs  of  the  graduate  program, 
Banks  invoked  the  magic  words  guaranteed  to  get  legis- 
lative action  thus 

I  feel  that  the  situation  is  of  such  gravity  that  it 
precipitates  an  emergency.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Walton  had  already  been  advised  of  the  contents 
of  the  Norris  Report  by  Mr.  Long,  and  felt  sure  that  the 
Board  of  Control  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  any 
suggestion  the  system  might  make  in  this  regard.  Though 
he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  present  Dr.  Norris'  report  in 
the  form  of  its  origination,  he  assured  Banks  that  "I  shall 
do  everything  I  think  proper  for  me  to  do  to  advance  the 
graduate  school  at  your  institution.  Such  a  program  is 


126.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  April  12,  1940;  T.  O.  Walton  to 
W.  R.  Banks,  June  6,   1940. 
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badly  needed,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  should  lend  every 
energy  to  its  achievement." 

As  the  years  slipped  quietly  toward  retirement  the 
sense  of  urgency  drove  Banks  back  to  the  techniques  of 
the  North-South  pivot  of  his  first  period.  The  first  hint 
came  in  his  rather  casual  information  to  Dr.  Walton  that 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  had  given  its  first  gift  to  the 
college  in  the  form  of  $4,500  for  books,  while  he  con- 
tinued the  depression  juggling  of  local  funds  to  get  a 
$100  month  "drill  master"  for  the  music  department.127 
Banks'  restless  search  for  a  final  initiative  can  be  seen 
also  in  his  suggestion  to  Dr.  Walton  of  a  speed-up  pro- 
gram which  would  allow  him  to  place  the  program  of 
class  scheduling  for  the  summer  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
at  A.  and  M.128  This  sense  of  urgency  led  him  to  his  big 
play  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

A  life  teaches  a  peculiar  wisdom  and  a  man  learns  to 
have  faith  in  the  success  of  his  own  peculiar  formulae. 
Could  not  Banks  again  combine  Northern  philanthropy 
with  Texas  liberalism  to  break  at  last  the  log  jam  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  positive  break-through  for  Prairie 
View  to  the  highway  of  national  progress?  129  Remember- 
ing the  power  of  surveys  in  Southern  education,  Banks 
wrote  Jackson  Davis  of  the  General  Education  Board  for 
$1,000  for  a  survey  of  Negro  education  in  Texas.  He  let 
it  be  known  that  Dr.  Homer  Rainey  of  the  University  of 


127.  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  October  21,  1940  (Carnegie 
Grant);  October  23,  1941. 

128.  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  February  9,  1942. 

129.  T.  O.  Walton  to  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  President,  The  University 
of  Texas,  May  6,  1942;  Jackson  Davis  to  W.  R.  Banks,  May  8,  1942; 
W.  R.  Banks  to  Jackson  Davis,  May  19,  1942;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  May  21,  1942;  W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  May  25,  1942; 
W.  R.  Banks  to  T.  O.  Walton,  November  6,1942;  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R. 
Banks,  November  9,  1942. 
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Texas,  his  superior,  Dr.  Walton  at  College  Station,  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Texas  Commis- 
sion in  Interracial  Co-operation  were  interested  in  the 
project.  Banks  also  suggested  that  his  old  friend,  Leo  M. 
Favrot,  direct  the  inquiry.  The  calculated  gamble  worked 
like  magic.  The  situation  was  immediately  electrified.  The 
wires  sang  between  Prairie  View,  College  Station,  and 
Austin.  Banks  was  in  business  again. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Rainey,  President  Walton 
was  able  to  persuade  Banks  that  there  should  be  a  Texas 
conference  on  the  situation  preliminary  to  requesting 
funds  from  the  General  Education  Board,  and  Banks  gra- 
ciously recalled  his  letter  to  Jackson  Davis.  Satisfied  with 
a  State-wide  conference  to  be  called  in  June  to  make 
plans  "for  a  study  of  the  available  opportunities  for  grad- 
uate and  professional  work  for  Negroes  in  the  state," 
Banks  thought  it  "a  splendid  idea"  for  whatever  request 
for  funds  there  might  be  to  come  from  this  group.  He 
asked  Dr.  Davis  to  make  no  formal  announcement  of 
their  reaction  to  his  proposal  until  this  group  had  made 
its  deliberations. 

Dr.  Rainey  made  up  a  list  of  conferees  and  Banks  was 
asked  to  both  approve  the  list  and  add  others  that  he 
thought  appropriate.  Banks'  additions  to  the  original 
committee  appointed  in  1939  included  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  Out-of-State  Aid,  a  State  Negro  Com- 
mittee, members  of  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Co- 
operation, State  Department  of  Education,  Prairie  View 
State  College  Alumnae,  and  himself  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Norris 
from  Prairie  View.  By  July  the  large  committee  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  position  Banks  had  hoped  and  planned 
for  all  along — the  concentration  of  all  improvement  at 
Prairie  View.  Interested  Negro  citizens  in  the  group  like 
J.  J.  Rhoads,  A.  Maceo  Smith,  Rev.  Maynard  Jackson, 
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Carter  Wesley  and  President  Branch  of  Tillotson  wanted 
another  Negro  college  altogether.  By  Mid-August  the 
steering  committee  had  been  appointed  and  had  arrived 
at  a  plan  of  action.130 

At  the  Austin  meeting  of  the  committee  in  mid- August 
the  General  Education  Board  had  been  approached  and 
had  granted  the  funds  for  the  study.  Sampling  was  the 
technique  selected,  and  the  basis  was  to  be  every  county 
in  the  State  where  there  was  a  white  or  Negro  college 
located.  Both  the  colleges  and  the  local  public  school 
authorities  in  the  county  involved  were  to  be  co-sponsors 
of  the  study.  Dr.  Hob  Gray  of  the  University  of  Texas 
and  Dr.  Gordon  Worley  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation were  in  charge  of  the  eight  country  study.  Banks 
had  it  all  the  way.  Dr.  Walton  also  understood  that  J.  J. 
Rhoads  of  Bishop  stood  at  the  head  of  the  "new  college" 
group.  Dr.  Walton  had  let  President  Rhoads  understand 
that  his  mind  was  closed  to  a  new  college  and  assured 
Banks: 

At  last  apparently  some  of  the  Negro  leaders  of 
the  state,  and  I  believe  most  if  not  all  of  the  white 
educational  leaders  agree  that  the  best  interest  of 
your  people  will  be  served  by  our  presenting  a 
solid  front  in  support  of  the  program  at  Prairie 
View. 

Banks  could  hardly  ask  for  more  at  this  juncture.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  President  of  the  Ameri- 


130.  The  Steering  Committee  was  composed  of  the  following  persons: 
Dean  B.  F.  Pittenger  University  of  Texas;  Dean  Brooks,  College  Station, 
Texas;  Mrs.  Wessendoff,  Columbus,  Texas,  Dr.  Gordon  Worley,  Executive 
*  •    -*   t:  T    J.  Rhoads,  Bishop  College,  and  W.  R.  Banks,  Prairie  View. 
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can  Council  of  Education  requested  a  speed-up  in  the 
education  of  nurses  for  the  war  effort.131  The  following 
spring  brought  a  direct  commitment  from  Dr.  Walton  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  legislature  of  Texas  and  the 
national  defense  to  get  the  library  building  O.  J.  Baker 
and  Banks  had  so  long  dreamed  of  and  planned  for.132 
Perhaps  all  of  this  was  too  good  to  last.  The  portent  of 
change  came  with  the  mortal  sickening  of  Lewis,  the 
"invincible."  Dr.  Walton's  sympathy  with  the  business 
manager  of  Prairie  View  lay  deep.  In  August  his  own 
health  failed  and  he  had  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  its  branches. 
Though  Banks  took  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  his  own  way  as  to  his  coming  to  Prairie  View 
and  the  nature  of  their  seventeen  year  sojourn  together, 
he  was  to  miss  Dr.  Walton.  Banks  and  Walton  had  come 
to  understand  each  other  at  last,  and  their  team-work 
was  producing  results  that  Banks  had  never  dreamed  of. 
Now  it  was  over,  and  who  could  say  what  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  main  college  was  going  to  be  like?  133 

The  course  of  events  was  to  sweep  Banks  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  aspirations.  The  intent  of  the  new  twist  of 
the  north-south  pivot  had  been  to  rescue  Prairie  View 
from  a  hopeless  dilemma  of  poor  plant,  low  salaries,  and 
provincialism  in  influence  and  operation.  The  whirlwind 
that  Banks  was  to  reap  was  bound  up  in  the  dynamic  as- 
pirations of  the  Negro  unleashed  by  Banks'  maneuver 


131.  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  November  23,  1942;  T.  O.  Walton 
to  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  President  of  the  American  Council  of  Education, 
December  5,  1942. 

132.  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  May  19,  1943. 

133.  T.  O.  Walton  to  W.  R.  Banks,  April  16,  1943;  W.  R.  Banks  to 
T.    O.   Walton,   August    14,    1943. 
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and  the  enigmatic  character  of  the  new  administration 
at  College  Station.  The  Committee  investigating  the 
needs  of  Negro  education  brought  in  the  suggestion  that 
Prairie  View  be  made  a  University  andthe  Forty-ninth 
Legislature  obliged  with  the  necessary  action: 

An  Act  changing  the  name  of  Prairie  View  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  colored  teachers 
to  Prairie  View  University  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, pharmacy,  journalism,  or  any  other  gener- 
ally recognized  college  course  taught  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  in  such  University,  whenever 
there  is  any  demand  for  any  such  courses;  and 
declaring  an  emergency. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  was  authorized  to  put  such  courses  in  opera- 
tion on  demand  and  see  to  it  that  they  were  "substantially 
equivalent"  to  those  offered  at  the  University  of  Texas.134 
The  long  haul  from  Lloyd  Gaines'  case  had  reached  its 
fruition.  Banks  could  have  been  satisfied  with  this  solu- 
tion— if  the  Legislature  would  have  implemented  its  ac- 
tion with  appropriate  finance.  He  was  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  departure  which  he  was  desperately  aware  was  in 
the  making.  The  proponents  of  the  "new  college"  idea  had 
never  been  content  with  what  the  State  committees  were 
going  to  do,  and  there  was  a  new  wind  blowing  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  test  case  in  the  making  for  the 


134.  Forty-ninth  Legislature,  Regular  Session  1945,  General  and 
Special  Laws  of  Texas,  Chapter  308,  Senate  Bill  No.  226  (Became  law, 
June  1,   1945). 
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University  of  Texas.135  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  had  submitted  a  budget  to  the  49th  Legislature 
calling  for  $853,260  for  the  Biennium.  By  the  summer  of 
1945  it  was  clear  that  the  Board's  figure  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  Legislature  to  $558,080.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  had  suggested  more  than  that,  $560,000  for 
salaries  at  Prairie  View  alone. 

Goaded  at  last  into  a  fury  of  action,  Banks,  who  had 
never  been  extended  the  courtesy  of  meeting  his  Board 
of  Directors,  prepared  a  flood  of  papers  directly  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  Free  Conference  Committee  over 
the  head  of  his  superiors.  This  was  certainly  a  breach  of 
etiquette  implicit  in  Banks'  status  in  the  system.  Strong- 
willed  by  nature,  Banks  had  fretted  under  the  lack  of 
initiative  he  had  at  Prairie  View.  Pleading  hard  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  entire  pattern  of  education  for  Negroes 
in  general  and  at  Prairie  View  in  particular  in  as  high 
and  statesman-like  tone  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  pattern 
of  his  state  papers,  Banks  dared  the  lightning  which  he 
knew  at  the  time  would  be  his  undoing.  He  had  been 
warned  by  Dean  Brooks  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  one  day  in  Austin  that  it  would  be  the  wiser 
course  to  desist.  Had  he  heeded  that  warning  he  would 
have  been  carried  beyond  the  normal  date  of  his  retire- 
ment to  perhaps  an  unlimited  period  of  further  service. 
Banks  was  both  physically  and  intellectually  vigorous 
and  there  would  have  been  something  fitting  in  his 
watching  from  a  seat  of  power  the  full  flowering  of  his 
dreams.  Banks  won  his  point  with  the  legislature,  secur- 


135.  Johnnie  Mae  Westbrooks,  The  Sweatt  Case:  A  Study  in  Minority 
Strategy  in  Texas  (Mss  Masters  Thesis,  Prairie  View  A.  and  M.  College, 
August,  1953),  pp.  10-11;  See  also  appendix  "A"  for  Banks'  approach  to 
the  legislature. 
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ing,  in  the  $900,000  they  granted,  more  money  than  even 
the  main  college  had  requested. 

In  the  spring  of  1946  word  came  down  from  College 
Station  that  Banks  was  through  at  the  completion  of  the 
normal  tenure  allowed  by  the  State  and  must  step  down. 
Heman  Marion  Sweatt  in  that  same  fateful  spring  (Feb- 
ruary 26,  1946 )  was  to  take  the  step  which  would  outlaw 
the  world  and  approach  that  Banks  understood  and  had 
fought  for.  Banks  had  never  conceived  of  the  day  when 
schools  like  Prairie  View  may  no  longer  be  of  use  in 
the  changing  South.  What  he  really  wanted  was  a  sepa- 
rate but  equal  Negro  education  in  the  South  for  the 
masses  of  Negroes.  Banks  certainly  wanted  their  leaders 
trained  at  the  best  school,  but  he  saw  the  Negro  college 
as  a  channel  for  the  uninhibited  development  of  the 
masses  of  Negroes  until  the  progress  of  cultural  maturity 
prepared  his  people  for  the  full  American  dream.  Such  a 
position  would  always  keep  the  realist  in  Negro  educa- 
tion at  the  half-way  house.  Trying  to  keep  a  foot  in  both 
camps  places  some  pressures  upon  educational  statesman- 
ship, the  ends  of  which  inevitably  are  twilight  zones  in 
academic  excellence  and  professional  integrity. 

And  what  of  the  Prairie  View  W.  R.  Banks  had  cre- 
ated? Dr.  Osborne  had  bequeathed  to  Banks  a  fledling 
college.  Banks  had  done  what  he  could  to  make  it  a  re- 
sponsible teacher  training  institution,  albeit  aware  in  his 
bones  that  the  multi-purpose  aspects  of  his  institution 
made  its  basic  character  something  of  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion for  any  unwary  clientele.  While  other  state  colleges 
for  Negroes  were  practically  rebuilding  their  plants  and 
beefing  up  their  staff,  Banks  had  to  be  content  with  an 
ill-kept  out-dated  plant  and  watch  his  faculty  be  raided 
year  after  year  by  schools  often  in  the  deep  South  and 
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the  public  schools  with  the  simple  decency  to  at  least  offer 
a  staff  member  a  pay  commensurate  with  his  training. 

Banks  knew  when  he  stepped  down  that  he  had  been 
able  to  build  on  Kirby's  acres  only  a  passable  Negro 
school.  How  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  times  in  which 
Negro  higher  education  in  Texas  had  to  be  developed  is 
difficult  to  say.  Poorer  states  in  the  old  South  had  done 
much  better  in  general  facilities  for  Negro  populations 
not  more  progressive  or  enlightened.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  assess  the  role  played  by  the  interplay  of  personalities 
at  the  policy  level.  Perhaps  if  Banks  had  been  better 
understood  or  liked  by  his  superiors  more  might  have 
been  accomplished.  However,  the  college  he  left  cast  a 
long  shadow  upon  the  future.  Would  there  be  enough 
wisdom  in  the  logic  of  its  momentum  to  carry  it  into  the 
new  age  of  academic  competition  as  a  responsible  insti- 
tution, able  to  live  up  to  the  dream  of  national  promi- 
nence that  Banks  had  fought  for?  Or  would  it  slowly  fall 
back  to  the  mediocrity  of  second  rate,  a  catch  all  for  the 
ill-adapted  and  poorly  prepared  in  faculty  and  clientele? 
No  one  could  tell  at  the  time  Banks  stepped  down. 
Sweatt  had  made  his  move  and  the  march  of  full  oppor- 
tunity in  education  was  under  way.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  endemic  wisdom  of  the  region  and  the 
march  of  Negro  aspiration  can  take  Prairie  View  from 
where  Banks  left  it  and  make  it  into  an  institution  that 
truly  serves  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas  at  the 
points  of  their  greatest  needs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  land-grant  college 
for  Negroes  in  its  present  milieu  will  be  unable  to  make 
fundamental  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the 
masses  of  Negroes  or  democratic  education  in  the  pattern 
conceived  by  the  founders   of  the  land- grant   college. 
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Though  enjoying  the  public  support  of  state  and  federal 
government  and  thus  able  to  manifest  some  of  the  super- 
ficial material  advancement,  their  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual progress  has  made  a  mockery  of  their  pretense  as 
instruments  of  democracy.  What  has  been  done  is  simply 
the  transference  of  childlike  dependence  induced  by  the 
authoritarian  society  in  which  they  exist  from  the  mass 
to  the  intellectual  level.  By  destroying  on  this  level  the 
adult  frame  of  reference  as  of  yore,  men  and  women  are 
forced  to  live  in  an  artificial  society  over  which  they 
still  have  little  or  no  control,  taking  on  the  value  system 
of  their  rulers,  complete  with  brutality  and  racism. 

Through  the  consciously  manipulated  environment 
by  external  and  uncontrollable  power,  citizens  of  this 
Ghetto  world  are  deprived  of  autonomy  because  there  is 
no  conventional  society  to  adjust  to.  This  Ghetto  world 
produces  even  on  the  intellectual  level  an  apathy  and 
resigned  submission  which  has  resulted  from  fear.  The 
answer  to  fear  has  been  a  survival  psychosis  which  is  the 
dominant  amoral  tone  of  the  Negro  land-grant  college. 
This  desire  for  freedom  from  reprisal  has  resulted  in  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  sterility  so  profound  that  the 
positive  creation,  which  should  be  the  result  of  free  aca- 
demic inquiry,  is  impossible. 

There  is  no  answer  to  this  dilemma  in  the  present 
state  of  things.  Behind  the  "Cotton  Curtain"  the  federal 
and  Southern  state  governments  must  reach  a  rapproche- 
ment by  the  former  insisting  upon  a  compliance  with  the 
aims  to  be  achieved  in  a  cooperative  agreement  on  social 
philosophy.  The  habituation  to  spiritual  and  material  lar- 
ceny, sanctioned  by  a  epoch  of  social  amorality,  which  has 
been  the  plight  of  the  dispossessed  in  the  southern  scene 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  must  be  challenged  and 
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broken  by  a  drive  from  within  and  without  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  ends  and  aims  of  a  democratic  society.  Within 
such  a  climate  there  is  hope  that  the  Negro  Land-grant 
college,  like  Prairie  View,  may  yet  become  the  creative 
instrument  for  mass  democracy  conceived  by  the  founder. 
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Appendix 


HELEN  MARK  KIRBY  * 

Frederick  Swearingen  was  the  father  of  six  sons  and 
four  daughters.  One  particular  interest  centers  about  his 
son  Richard  J.  Swearingen.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  recorded  that  in  1830,  on  the  second  of 
November,  he  married  Margaret  M.  Conner,  a  lady  of 
Irish  descent,  the  daughter  of  Major  Boley  Conner,  who 
served  under  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  marriage 
took  place  at  Chilton,  Green  County,  Alabama.  Richard 
J.  Swearingen  was  a  physician;  to  him  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet were  born  seven  children:  Sarah  Frances,  in  1831; 
Patrick  Henry,  in  1834;  Helen  Marr,  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1837;  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, in  1838;  John  Thomas,  in  1848;  Eugene  Conner 
(who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months),  in  1845;  Mary 
Gertrude,  in  1848.  During  the  greater  part  of  these  years, 
the  family  live  at  Noxubee  City,  Mississippi,  and  perhaps 


*  The  Alcalde,  January  17,  1922,  Vol.  IX,  No.  6,  pp.  944-950. 
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on  a  plantation;  Helen  Marr,  later  Mrs.  Kirby,  and  her 
oldest  sister  being  of  the  children  the  only  two  born  in 
Alabama. 

From  the  Mississippi  of  the  Old  South  the  scene 
changed  to  antebellum  Texas.  In  1848,  when  Helen  Marr 
Swearingen  was  a  child  of  eleven,  her  father  moved  with 
his  family  to  Texas,  and  settled  at  Chappell  Hill,  in  Wash- 
ington County.  Here  Dr.  Richard  J.  Swearingen  and  his 
wife  exerted  a  notable  influence.  Besides  practicing  his 
chosen  profession,  Dr.  Swearingen  became  a  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  education,  for  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
projects  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  at  Chappell  Hill 
of  Soule  College,  a  school  for  young  men,  which  was 
later  transferred  to  Georgetown,  Texas,  and  probably  also 
of  the  Chappell  Hill  Female  College.  There  are  still  liv- 
ing persons  who  recall  the  charm,  the  beauty,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  social  tact  of  Margaret  Conner  Swearingen, 
and  in  whose  memory  the  girl  Helen  dwells  as  a  dainty 
figure,  made  especially  attractive  by  a  gracious  manner 
and  extreme  neatness  of  appearance. 

It  is  not  given  to  us  to  sense  what  things,  coming  into 
a  life,  become  part  of  it,  or  by  what  strange  and  secret 
alchemy  the  elements  of  heredity,  education,  experience 
and  character  blend  to  form  a  great  personality.  But,  al- 
though we  lack  details,  we  may  well  ponder  on  what 
Helen  Marr  Swearingen's  happy  girlhood  may  have  been 
in  such  a  home.  It  will  help  us  to  realize  what  a  deep 
and  abiding  sacredness  family  ties  had  for  her  through- 
out her  life.  Especially  close  was  the  bond  between  her 
and  her  brother  Richard,  whose  life  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  her  own;  great  was  her  tenderness  toward  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  particularly  so,  perhaps,  toward 
her  younger  sister  Gertrude.  It  seems  that  she  received 
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her  early  education  at  home,  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  her  mother;  indeed,  her  mother  taught  her  until 
1854,  when  she  attended  Wesleyan  Female  College,  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  one  of  the  earliest  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  the  earliest,  to  grant  degrees  to  women. 
Years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Kirby  told  that  "most  of  the  trip 
to  Macon  was  made  in  a  private  conveyance,"  and  that 
her  Texas  style  of  dress  "was  no  small  curiosity  in  the 
college."  She  would  speak,  too,  with  interest  of  the  two 
literary  societies,  to  one  of  which,  the  Adelphian,  she 
had  belonged.  In  July,  1855,  she  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  program  of  the  first  day 
of  her  graduating  exercises  announces  the  theme  of  her 
essay:  "He  that  hath  an  angel's  aim  shall  have  an  angel's 
wing."  Some  years  later  she  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  from  Wesleyan  Female  College.  Imme- 
diately following  her  graduation  we  have  no  record.  It 
may  well  be  that  those  years  were  spent  in  the  dear 
circle  of  family  and  friends.  They  must  have  been  filled 
with  affection  and  loving  service;  they  must  have  held  a 
vision  of  happiness.  The  history  of  the  family  tells  that 
Helen  "was  the  pride  of  the  family." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1858,  Helen  Marr  Swearingen 
was  married  at  Chappell  Hill  to  Jared  E.  Kirby,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  a  distinguished  citizen.  At  the  time  of  this 
marriage,  Mr.  Kirby  was  a  widower  with  two  children — 
a  daughter,  Lucy,  who  later  married  Captain  Joseph 
Ralson  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  a  son,  Jared.  Dr. 
Swearingen  had  given  his  daughter  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining one  thousand  acres,  and  on  this  land,  near  Hemp- 
stead, Texas,  Mr.  Kirby  built  a  palatial  home,  which  they 
called  Alta  Vista.  Of  this  home  it  has  been  written  that 
if  "was  filled  at  all  seasons  with  intellectual  and  cultivated 
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guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country ,"  and  that  "thousands 
remembered  the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  the  young 
Mrs.  Kirby  dispensed  its  princely  hospitality."  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Swearingen,  widow  of  Mrs.  Kirby 's  beloved  brother 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  first  visited  Alta  Vista  in  1865, 
has  vivid  memories  of  the  magnificence  of  the  estate, 
and  of  the  lavish  scale  upon  which  it  had  been  main- 
tained before,  and  even  during  the  Civil  War.  The  estate 
included  four  large  plantations,  with  several  farms,  and 
Mrs.  Swearingen  remembers  that  the  Kirbys  had  owned 
four  hundred  slaves. 

At  this  home  of  Alta  Vista,  then,  Helen  Marr  Swear- 
ingen Kirby  spent  the  rich,  joyous,  winged  years  of  her 
brief  wedded  life.  Here,  too,  with  lightning  swiftness  her 
life  was  to  turn  to  tragedy;  the  storms  that  followed  the 
war;  death  was  coming  to  rob  her  of  those  that  were  her 
very  heart-strings;  she  was  to  drink  deep  as  mortal  may 
drink  of  the  cup  of  grief,  and  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  storm  of  Civil  War  had  broken  over 
the  country.  Mr.  Kirby  was  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  on  the  staff  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith,  who  was 
his  cousin.  Their  relations  were  close.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  General  Smith's  family  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  staff  spent  many  months  at  Alta  Vista,  where 
Mrs.  Kirby,  with  her  servants,  kept  the  house,  and  even 
at  this  date,  often  entertained  as  many  as  seventy-five 
guests.  It  seems  that,  at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
her  husband  was  stationed  at  Houston.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  that  he  was  a  leader,  a  man  of  cour- 
age, of  resolution,  and  of  dauntless  energy.  In  simple 
phrase,  the  family  history  tells  that  "the  political  and 
financial  storm  of  1865  made  a  complete  wreck  of  Colonel 
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Kirby's  fortune.  The  debts  for  which  he  was  liable  as 
security  amount  to  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  his 
estate."  However,  he  was  a  brave  man,  he  "went  to  work 
most  vigorously  to  repair  his  fortune  as  soon  as  the  war 
closed."  He  hoped  "in  a  few  years  to  pay  off  every  claim 
against  him,  and  recover  all  that  was  lost  by  the  war." 

With  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Richard,  Mrs.  Kirby  saved  her  homestead;  but  the  vast 
estate  was  swallowed  up  in  paying  for  security  debts. 
The  soul  of  honor,  Mrs.  Kirby  had  her  brother  Richard 
pay  everything,  until  there  remained  to  her  only  the 
home.  Then  this  brave  young  mother,  who  but  a  year  or 
two  earlier  had  seen,  as  it  were,  the  world  at  her  feet, 
faced  the  hard  problem  of  making  a  living.  She  did  not 
hesitate  long.  There  was  a  lack  of  suitable  schools  for 
young  women.  She  had  a  spacious,  elegant  home.  She 
had  received  a  good  education.  On  the  first  of  September, 
1867,  she  opened  the  Alta  Vista  Institute,  a  boarding 
school  for  young  ladies. 

It  is  said  that  the  Alta  Vista  Institute  opened  with 
one  pupil,  but  Mrs.  Kirby's  faith  and  heroism  were  soon 
rewarded.  The  school  grew  rapidly  and  became  a  very 
popular  institution,  filled  to  its  limit. 

Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1875,  Mrs.  Kirby  moved  to 
Austin,  to  teach  in  Mr.  Stacy's  school.  Before  coming  to 
Austin,  Mrs.  Kirby  had  closed  her  school,  and  she  sold 
her  Alta  Vista  home  to  the  State,  either  then  or  shortly 
after,  for  $13,000.  Mr.  Stacy's  school  closed  in  1876,  and 
Mrs.  Kirby  established  her  own  school,  the  new  Alta 
Vista  Institute,  occupying  first  one  house  and  then  an- 
other until,  in  1879,  she  entered  into  her  own  home,  the 
house  on  Fifteenth  Street,  which  she  had  planned  and 
built. 
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From  1884  until  her  death  Mrs.  Kirby  was  Dean  of 
Women  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  Hempstead  News,  Friday,  April  30,  1937 

COUNTY  HISTORY 

By 

Frank  E.  White 

It  is  said  that  up  to  the  time  of  1884,  it  was  impossible 
to  be  elected  to  any  county  in  Waller  county  without  the 
support  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Negro  vote.  The  Negroes 
played  an  important  part  in  local  politics  until  the  passage 
of  the  present  state  primary  law,  in  1903. 

In  a  crude  little  blacksmith  shop  in  Hempstead  the 
county  seat  of  Waller  county,  the  writer  found  an  old 
man  of  large  stature  who  had  a  remarkable  memory  of 
the  history  of  that  section.  He  is  known  as  "Uncle  Bob" 
Kilpatrick  and  was  born  June  6,  1865.  "Uncle  Bob"  says 
that  he  has  six  patents  on  agricultural  implements,  in- 
cluding an  adjustable  middle-buster  and  sweep  stock 
which  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Texas  Centennial  in  Dallas  this 
year.  He  claims  that  he  has  made  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen  hundred  of  these  implements  in  his  blacksmith 
shop  in  Hempstead.  He  is  the  son  of  Madison  Kilpatrick, 
who  came  as  the  slave  of  Sam  Oliver  from  Alabama. 
Uncle  Bob  says  that  his  grandfather  on  his  father's  side 
was  full  blood  Irish  and  that  his  mother  was  part  Indian. 
At  any  rate  he  looks  the  part  of  the  Irish  and  is  practically 
white.  His  father,  Madison  Kilpatrick,  was  elected  the 
first  county  treasurer  in  1873.   (It  is  said  that  Madison 
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Kilpatrick,  and  later  his  son,  "Uncle  Bob,"  were  prominent 
leaders  among  the  Negroes  and  could  practically  control 
the  Negro  vote  around  Hempstead.)  He  was  succeeded 
by  H.  L.  Davis,  another  Negro.  Bob  Kilpatrick  served  as 
Alderman  for  the  city  of  Hempstead  for  eight  years  and 
was  frequently  a  member  of  the  grand  jury. 

There  were  a  number  of  Negro  officials  in  the  county 
before  1884.  George  Hyatt  of  Hempstead  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  in  the  general  election  of  1882,  and  served 
two  years.  W.  M.  Burton,  another  Negro,  was  elected 
state  senator  from  the  seventeenth  district  of  which 
Waller  county  was  part,  in  1878,  and  H.  L.  Davis,  who 
held  the  same  position  the  next  two  years.  Louis  McDade 
served  as  district  clerk  from  1878  to  1880.  L.  J.  Starke 
was  tax  assessor  from  1880  to  1884.  (Shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  what  is  now 
Waller  county,  known  as  Reed's  Prairie,  a  Negro  convict 
was  apprehended  and  hanged  by  the  people  of  that 
section.  The  rest  of  the  Negroes  were  told  to  "get  out" 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have  not  been 
allowed  in  that  section.  When  Starke  was  tax  assessor 
he  was  sent  word  not  to  come  out  there  to  assess  taxes. 
Knowing  what  had  happened  to  those  of  his  race  found 
there,  he  never  went  to  that  part  of  the  county,  but  sent  a 
white  deputy  to  do  the  assessing).  D.  A.  Stake  served  as 
commissioner  from  precinct  number  four  from  1880  to 
1890.  Isador  Fields  defeated  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery 
for  county  commissioner  as  late  as  1890,  in  the  Hemp- 
stead precinct,  and  served  four  years.  (Old  citizens  in 
Hempstead  say  that  Fields  defeated  Montgomery  in  1894, 
but  that  the  local  election  judges  counted  him  out). 
Other  Negro  officials  around  Hempstead  were  L.  J.  Free- 
man, public  weigher  and  W.  H.  Burrell,  constable  for 
beat  number  one. 
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It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  get  unprejudiced  in- 
formation concerning  the  type  of  officials  that  these 
Negroes  made.  Naturally  the  white  men  that  the  writer 
interviewed  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the 
Negro  office  holders,  and  they  usually  turned  it  off  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  Waller  county.  However, 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  information  from 
those  interviewed,  or  from  the  record  at  the  courthouse, 
to  show  that  any  impeachment  proceedings  or  charges  of 
official  misconduct  were  ever  brought  against  the  Negro 
office  holders. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STATE  STUDENTS 

To  those  who  may  desire  appointment  as  students  to 
the  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students  at  Prairie 
View,  near  Hempstead,  Texas. 

A  competitive  examination  of  those  who  may  desire 
appointment  to  the  above  named  school  from  the 
Eighteenth  Senatorial  District  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Harris  and  Montgomery,  will  be  held  at  my  office  in 
the  city  of  Houston  on  Tuesday  August  30,  1881.  The 
examination  will  be  conducted  by  three  competent 
professional  teachers. 

Candidates  are  required: 
First,  to  be  residents  of  this  State. 

Second,  Ladies  must  not  be  less  than  eighteen  and 
gentlemen  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 
Third,  each  student  must  make  a  written  pledge  to  teach 
in  the  public  free  school  of  their  respective  district  as 
many  years  as  they  have  attended  the  institute;  and  said 
service  is  to  be  rendered  in  the  year  or  years  immediately 
succeeding  graduation. 
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Fourth,  candidates  must  be  examined  in  orthography, 
reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar,  English 
grammar,  English  composition  and  history  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  of  which  a  reasonably  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency must  be  demonstrated  in  order  to  warrant  an 
appointment. 

I  am  allowed  to  appoint  one  student  from  this  District. 

Charles  Stewart 
Senator  of  18th  District 


SPUR  ROAD 

In  1937,  the  then  county  judge  along  with  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  A.  and  M.  College  made  application  to  the 
Highway  Commission  to  designate  and  construct  a  spur 
road  from  U.  S.  Highway  No.  290  to  serve  Prairie  View, 
which  is  two  miles  off  that  highway.  Highway  No.  244 
was  the  result  of  that  effort  and  $18,000  out  of  the  State 
road  maintenance  fund  was  used  to  construct  it  the 
same  year. 


THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Mrs.  M.  E.  V.  Hunter  was  the  first  extension  agent 
appointed  in  Texas  to  work  with  colored  people.  Five 
days  after  her  appointment  as  State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent,  the  first  male  agent,  Dr.  R.  L.  Smith,  was 
appointed  as  State  Leader;  three  weeks  later,  Professor 
J.  H.  Ford  was  appointed  as  the  first  District  Farm 
Demonstration  Agent.  These  three  agents  were  the  pro- 
moters of  extension  service  among  colered  people  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 
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In  September,  1915,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in 
Smith  County  at  Wellingham,  Texas.  The  initial  program 
included  the  explanation  of  the  purposes  and  plans  for 
the  development  of  extension  service;  after  which, 
demonstrations  were  given  in  food  preservation.  The 
people  appeared  interested  and  plans  were  made  during 
this  meeting  for  the  development  of  what  is  now  the 
largest  organization  of  Negro  extension  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  development  of  this  program,  several 
changes  were  made  in  its  leadership;  therefore,  Mrs. 
Hunter  was  an  indispensable  factor  in  keeping  the  work 
of  the  total  extension  service  intact  until  the  new  leader- 
ship could  become  familiar  with  the  organization  of 
extension  service.  During  her  period  of  supervision,  she 
developed  a  department  of  23  home  demonstration 
agents  and  a  club  organization  of  29,800  women  and  girl 
club  members. 

After  the  work  had  been  organized,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  farm  and  home  agents  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  had  been  promoted  by  the  three  former  workers. 
In  order  to  have  county  agents  appointed,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  funds  from  local  counties  where  the  agents 
were  to  be  located.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  T.  O.  Walton, 
then  Director  of  Extension  Service  in  Texas,  called  a 
meeting  at  the  A.  &  M.  College.  This  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  the  three  colored  workers.  He  explained  the 
importance  of  securing  funds  from  the  various  counties 
and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  colored  workers  as  to  how 
this  could  best  be  accomplished.  It  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  various  Commissioners' 
Courts  and  ask  for  appropriations.  Mrs.  Hunter  readily 
consented  to  assume  this  responsibility;  therefore,  she 
was  the  first  colored  agent  to  meet  Commissioners'  Courts 
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in  Texas  and  ask  for  appropriations  for  home  and  farm 
demonstration  work.  In  all  cases,  the  courts  responded  to 
the  requests  and  small  donations  were  secured  to  be 
applied  to  the  salaries  of  local  county  agents.  As  the 
work  developed,  of  course,  men  agents  assumed  some  of 
the  responsibility  of  securing  funds  from  Commissioners' 
Courts. 


PRAIRIE  VIEW  STATE 

NORMAL  &  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

Prairie  View,  Texas 

Honorable  Members 
Committees  on  Appropriations 
Forty-Ninth  Legislature 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly  permit  me  to  discuss  with  you  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  important  Special  Problems  in  Texas  today, 
viz — Adequate  Educational  Opportunities  For  Its  Colored 
Citizens. 


A.  SCOPE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  consideration  of  the  education  interest  of  1,000,000 
Negroes  in  Texas,  the  largest  minority  segment  in  the 
State's  population,  is  of  supreme  importance  at  this 
moment.  These  people  are  here  to  stay;  they  must  be 
integrated  into  American  life  on  the  basis  of  merit  in 
such  an  effective  manner  that  they  shall  not  be  liabilities 
but  useful  citizens;  and,  to  achieve  this  objective  they 
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should  have  available  adequate  educational  opportunities. 
On  this  supremely  important  problem — the  education  of 
Negroes  in  Texas — I  regard  it  my  duty  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  draw  your  attention  to  some  factors 
that  are  aggravating  and  retarding  its  proper  and  speedy 
solution  so  that  you  may  have  pertinent  facts  and  in- 
formation in  hand  as  guide  in  making  the  strategic 
attack. 

The  ineffectiveness  and  inadequacy  of  the  education  of 
Negroes,  generally,  were  dramatically  disclosed  in  the 
present  World  Conflict.  Just  one  significant  statement 
will  index  this  view  in  the  preface  of  a  Bulletin  issued 
by  the  War  Department  to  the  Commanders  of  Negro 
troops,  February  29,  1944. 

"The  Negro  in  the  army  has  special  problems.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Negro  group  has 
had  a  history  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  in  the  Army.  Its  average  schooling  has 
been  inferior;  its  work  has  been  generally  less 
skilled  than  that  of  the  white  man;  and,  its  role  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  has  been  limited." 


B.  THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  RECOGNIZED 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1938  ruled,  in  the 
Gaines  Case,  that  the  obligation  rested  upon  the  states 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
In  the  preparatory  program,  in  the  discharge  of  this 
obligation,  the  Texas  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  to 
Prairie  View  State  College  to  begin  Graduate  Work,  in 
limited  subject  matter  fields,  and  $25,000  as  Out  of  State 
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Aid  to  those  who,  for  reasons  understood,  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  the  State  Colleges  of  Texas.  In  fact,  all 
states  where  a  dual  system  of  education  exists  have 
become  aware  and  conscious  of  their  bounden  duty  of 
making  available  to  their  Negro  citizens  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunities.  In  the  1944  fall  conference  of 
Southern  Governors  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  composed  of  Governors  Kerr  of  Oklahoma, 
Sparks  of  Alabama  and  Broughton  of  North  Carolina,  to 
study  the  problem  of  educational  opportunities  for 
Negroes  and  report  in  the  spring  conference,  plans, 
looking  towards  a  satisfactory  solution. 

1.  Senator  Tom  Connally  and  the  Texas  delegation  in 
Congress  recognized  the  urgency  of  the  state's  re- 
sponsibility and  also  the  importance  of  harmonious 
race  relations  in  the  program  of  State  and  National 
unity,  when  the  WPB  was  importuned  to  grant 
priorities,  last  summer,  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
building  on  the  campus  of  Prairie  View  which  is  now 
under  construction. 

2.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  A.  &  M.  College  had  this 
thought  and  purpose  in  mind  when  it  recommended 
a  Budget  for  Prairie  View  State  College  of  $406,630 
and  $446,630  respectively  for  the  next  Biennium. 

3.  The  Texas  Board  of  Education  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
providing  adequate  educational  opportunities  for 
Negroes  in  its  recommendation  of  $270,000  and 
$290,000  respectively  for  salaries  alone  at  Prairie  View 
and  recommended  further  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
Governor  as  follows — 
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"After  careful  consideration  and  due  deliberation 
the  Board  makes  the  following  recommendation: 

1.  That  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  be  enlarged,  increased  and  made  into 
a  first  class  University  for  Negroes." 


C.  THE  SITUATION  AT  PRAIRIE  VIEW  IS 
NOW  CRITICAL:  IN  A  CRISIS  AND  DILEMMA 

If  Prairie  View  State  College  is  to  "be  enlarged,  increased, 
and  made  into  a  first  class  University  for  Negroes" — in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
recommendations — it  cannot  by  any  twist  of  the  imag- 
ination nor  the  inspiration  of  genius,  be  accomplished 
with  the  present  recommendation  of  $259,540  and 
$299,540  respectively  for  the  next  Biennium— $147,000 
less  than  the  Board  of  Director's  recommendation, 
$109,000  less  than  the  Board  of  Education's  recommenda- 
tion. If  the  usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  an  educational 
institution  is  found  largely  in  the  Spirit,  Strength,  Social 
Outlook  and  permanency  of  its  faculty,  then  Prairie  View 
is  less  prepared  today  "to  serve  the  Negroes  of  Texas  at 
the  points  of  their  greatest  needs,"  than  four  years  ago. 

1.  Recently  nine  Southern  States  have  made 
available  large  sums  of  college  education  and 
Graduate  Work  for  Negroes. 

2.  Private  Colleges  have  greatly  increased  salaries 
of  faculty  members. 

3.  The  Salary  Equalization  Movement  in  the 
large  cities  in  Texas — San  Antonio,  Houston, 
Dallas,    Galveston,    Beaumont,    Austin,    Fort 
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Worth,  Wichita  Falls  and  in  many  of  the  rural 
schools. 

Consequent  to  this  situation,  Prairie  View  State  College 
is  periodically  raided  by  State  Colleges,  Private  Colleges, 
city  schools  and  rural  schools  of  its  key  faculty  members 
taken  at  salaries  above  that  we  have  now  available.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  hold  the  best  men  that  we  have  now 
with  the  salaries  recommended  for  the  next  biennium  in 
the  face  of  this  sharp  competition  from  other  states, 
colleges  and  cities.  The  records  reveal  that  42  professors 
since  1938  assigned  to  graduate  work,  have  resigned  to 
accept  work  elsewhere.  The  permanent  establishment  of  a 
respectable  gesture  of  Graduate  Training. 

Throwing  further  light  on  our  present  difficulties,  permit 
me  to  take  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  salaries 
recommended  to  the  present  legislature. 

Item  No.  1  Director  and  Professor  of  Agriculture    $2,376 

(a)  Gone  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama    4,000 

( b )  The  Acting  Director  has  offer — Georgia   3,600 
Item  No.  2  Director  Graduate  Courses— 12  months  $3,220 

(a)  Tennessee  State  College  offers 

Professor  of  Rural  Education  4,000 

Item  No.  3  Professor,  Veterinary  Science  $2,160 

(a)  Tuskegee  Institute  Offers  4,800 

Item  No.  26a  Professor  of  Education,  G.  S. — 

(12mos)  $3,105 

(a)  Fisk  University  offers  (12  months)         4,000 

Item  No.  38  Dean  of  College,  Professor  of  English 

(12mos)  $2,160 

(a)  Gone  to  Tennessee  State  College 

(llmos)  3,600 
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Item  No.  49  Professor  of  Political  Science — G.  S. 

(12  mos)  $2,726 

(a)  Talladega  College,  Alabama  offers 

(12  mos)  3,600 

Item  No.  73  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

(12  months)  $1,512 

(a)  Gone  to  Langston  University, 

Oklahoma  (12  months)  3,600 

Item  No.  59-62  Mathematics — Some  of  the  City  Public 
School  Systems  in  Texas  pay  higher  salaries  for 
these  positions 

Item  No.  63-67  Music— Some  of  the  City  Public  School 
Systems  pay  higher  salaries  for  these  positions 

Items  No.  82-86  Nurse  Training — The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  recommended  the  cancellation 
of  our  contract  for  training  Cadet  Nurses  because 
of  our  inadequate  staff. 

Items  No.  93-105  Home  Economics — With  two  exceptions 
these  salaries  are  below  High  School  salaries  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  Texas. 

Items  No.  1-167  The  budget  recommendations  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work  are  below  the 
salary  scales  of  Negro  State  Colleges  in  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  the  leading 
Private  Colleges.  In  fact,  the  salaries  of  the  colored 
teachers  in  the  public  school  systems  of  Houston, 
San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Beaumont,  Galveston,  Fort 
Worth  and  Wichita  Falls  are  in  excess,  if  not 
comparable,  to  the  salaries  recommended  for 
Prairie  View. 
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E.  AND  FINALLY 

The  Board  of  Directors,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  control  have  made  their  recommendations.  It 
rests  now  within  the  province  of  your  power,  Honorable 
Gentlemen,  to  decide  whether  Prairie  View  State  College 
shall  be  "increased,  expanded  and  made  into  a  first  class 
University  for  Negroes,"  that  it  might  go  forward  unham- 
pered giving  "light  and  direction'  to  1,000,000  colored 
people  so  that  they  can  find  the  way  to  higher  levels  of 
civic  usefulness  and  productive  citizenship,  the  kind  of 
institution  in  which  people  of  every  walk  of  life  in  Texas 
can  feel  a  just  pride;  or  whether  it  shall  be  a  third  rate 
institution,  a  lingering  embarrassment  to  our  Great  State. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  watch  Texas  today  because  of  its 
increasing  importance  in  our  national  life,  not  alone  that 
it  abounds  in  inexhaustible  and  unlimited  resources  but 
rather  because  of  the  character  of  its  people;  the  people 
are  Great  and  do  Great  things  because  they  possess  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  this  Great  State — the  spirit  of 
Lamar,  Crockett,  and  Sam  Houston — which  is  simply  the 
spirit  of  justice,  devotion  to  duty,  a  high  sense  of 
obligation  and  fair  play  to  the  most  humble  of  God's 
humanity. 


I  am 


WRB:C 


Yours   truly, 
W.  R.  Banks, 
Principal 
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PRAIRIE  VIEW   STATE 

NORMAL  &  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

Prairie  View,  Texas 

MEMORANDUM 

FROM:        W.  R.  Banks,  Principal 

Prairie  View  State  College 

TO:  The  Members  of  the  Free  Conference 

Committee 
Forty-Ninth  Texas  Legislature 

SUBJECT:  The    Urgent    Needs    for    Revised    Budget 
Herewith  Submitted 

A.  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  NEGROES:  DEFINITE  MOVEMENT 

A  casual  survey  will  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  movement  in  the  South  today  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  Colored  citizens — Equal  in  facili- 
ties, Equal  in  efficiency  and  Equal  in  competency — on 
the  state  level  and  in  local  units.  This  sentiment  has 
grown  and  crystalized  into  favorable  public  opinion  with 
such  amazing  and  unparalleled  acceleration,  in  the  past 
twenty  four  months,  that  the  budget  prepared  for  Prairie 
View  State  College  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Control 
twelve  months  ago,  is  now  practically  inadequate  to 
advance  the  present  program  to  reasonable  levels  of 
respectability.  Public  opinion  is  rapidly  crystalizing  in 
the  conviction  that  money  invested  in  the  education  of 
colored  citizens  will  yield  to  society  greater  dividends 
of  productive  and  useful  citizenship,  good  health,  law 
observance,  wholesome  social  outlook  and  Good  Will. 
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B.  THE  BUDGET  TO  SATISFY  SPECIFIC  NEEDS: 
OBJECTIVES 

Consequent  to  the  present  trends  in  the  behalf  of  the 
education  of  Negroes,  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  College  was  established;  and,  the  needs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  nature  of  its  projected  training  program, 
this  budget  is  submitted  with  these  points  in  view: 

a.  Recognizing  the  necessity  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  timely  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that — 

"Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  be  enlarged,  increased  and  made  into  a 
first  class  university  for  Negroes." 

b.  That  a  sound  undergraduate  program  is  the 
logical  antecedent  of  any  gesture  of  worthy  and 
dignified  graduate  work. 

c.  After  six  years  of  graduate  work  experiment 
at  Prairie  View  State  College  it  is  still  in  the 
nebulous  state;  such  doubtful  progress  does  not 
stimulate  sound  morale  and  conserve  good  faith  in 
a  patient  colored  citizenry. 

d.  Prairie  View  State  College  must  "serve  the 
colored  people  at  the  points  of  their  greatest  needs" 
effectively  and  completely  in  all  areas  of  training 
within  the  circumference  of  its  Special  and 
Composite  Purpose. 
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E.  PROGRAM  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  budget  contemplates  a  program  of  Graduate  work, 
in  a  limited  way  for  the  next  biennium,  in  the  fields  of 
Education,  Social  Sciences,  English,  Mathematics,  Phys- 
ical and  Health  Education,  Music,  Agriculture,  Rural 
Life,  Home  Economics  and  Industrial  Arts.  The  expansion 
and  efficiency  of  this  program  is  contingent  upon  both 
the  present  and  future  appropriations. 


F.  GRADUATE  ENROLLMENT 

1938  46        Note: 

1939  88  (a)  Definite    slump    in    graduate 

1940 200  student  enrollment  after  1941. 

1941  306  (b)  From  1938  to  1944  the  college 

1942  163  lost     forty-one     teachers     of 

Graduate  courses. 

1943  128  (c)  Definite  increase  in  applica- 

1944  130  tions  and  assignment  of  Out 

of  State  Scholarship  Aid. 

a.  Number  receiving  Masters  Degree  since  1938 

1939  2 

1940  4 

1941  8 

1942  31 

1943  15 

1944  24 

Total  74 
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b.  Total  using  Out  of  State  Scholarships  since  1939 —  514 
Total  number  of  applications  for  Scholarship  Aid — 1048 


G.  AND  FINALLY 

This  is  the  supremely  crucial  period  in  the  history  of 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  in  that 
the  outcome  of  the  present  budget  will  determine 
whether  it  shall  "be  increased,  enlarged  and  made  into  a 
first  class  university  for  Negroes,"  stimulating  in  their 
hearts  genuine  Hope,  Faith  and  Pride,  or  a  third  rate 
institution  around  which  the  Clouds  of  Controversy, 
Mistrust,  Antagonism  and  Bitterness  shall  gather  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Great  People  of  a  Great  State. 


MEMORANDUM 

THIS  STATEMENT  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

NEGROES  IN  TEXAS  IS  MADE  WITH  A 

THREEFOLD  OBJECT: 

1.  Its    Pattern    and    Administration 

2.  Present  Status  and  Adequacy 

3.  Present  Trends — A   Movement 


A.  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
NEGROES  IN  TEXAS  CONSTITUTIONAL  MANDATE 

Texas  provides  for  the  Public  Free  Schools  under  Article 
7,  Section  I  of  the  State  Constitution: 
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"Public  Schools  to  be  Established — A  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
to  establish  and  make  suitable  provisions  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  free  schools." 

In  Section  7,  Article  7,  provisions  are  made  for  separate 
schools  in  this  language: 

"Schools  for  White  and  Colored — Separate  schools 
shall  be  provided  for  the  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren and  impartial  provisions  shall  be  made  for 
both." 

1.  The  basic  problem  in  the  administration  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Negroes  in  Texas  stems  from  the  state's  Con- 
stitution, in  that — "separate  schools  shall  be  provided 
for  the  white  and  colored  children  and  impartial 
provisions  shall  be  made  for  both."  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  purposely  set  up  a  dichotomous 
system  of  education,  the  most  expensive  system  of 
education,  one  that  defies  normality  in  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation.  Under  this  system  the  Negro, 
the  major  minority  segment  of  our  population,  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  inequalities  from  its  incipiency. 

2.  Duality  in  Operation  on  Public  School  Level 

The  United  States  Census  for  1940  gives  the  Negro 
population  in  Texas  as  924,526,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population.  The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  1941-42  gives  the 
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total  population  of  Public  Schools  of  the  state  as 
1,536,910  children,  ages  6  to  17  years.  Breaking  this 
total  public  school  population  down  it  appears  like 
this: 

White    pupils  1,294,333 

Negro    pupils    242,577 

(a)  In  1941-1942  Investment  in  Public  School 
Property— $288,868,539 

On  the  basis  of  the  Negro  population  of  1/6  of  the 
total  state  population,  the  capital  investment  in 
Public  School  property,  in  the  spirit  of  "impartial 
provisions  for  both" — the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution— the  Negroes  would  have  had  more  than 
$40,000,000  invested  in  Public  School  property 
rather  than  $15,991,119. 

(b)  Salaries 

A  total  of  $47,942,453  were  paid  teachers  of  public 
schools  in  Texas  for  1941-42.  Of  this  amount  Negro 
teachers  were  paid  $4,436,934. 

Note:  This  type  of  discrepancy  creeps  into  every 
type  of  expenditures  in  the  State  Public  School 
System. 


B.  PRAIRIE  VIEW  UNIVERSITY:  ITS 
PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  TRAINING 

Prairie  View  University  was  authorized  by  the  Texas 
Legislature  in  1876  and  began  its  operation  in  1789  as  a 
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normal  school  principally  to  train  teachers,  but  later  its 
curriculum  was  expanded  to  include  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts 
and  Nursing  Education.  This  expansion  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1892  which  provided 
that  Federal  funds  derived  from  this  source  should  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  population  in  those  states  where 
dual  education  prevailed. 

Prairie  View  University  must  make  available  educational 
services,  on  the  higher  levels,  for  nearly  1,000,000  Negroes 
in  Texas  generally,  in  the  same  area  of  training  and 
interests  as  the  15  white  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Consequently,  if  one  qualified  Negro  student  of  Texas 
demands  training  in  any  field  of  learning  provided  for 
white  citizens  the  Board  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas 
is  directed  to  provide  for  it  at  Prairie  Veiw  University  by 
law  regardless  to  size  of  classes,  cost  of  maintenance  and 
administration. 

1.    Nature  of  Location  Delimits  Services  of  Prairie  View 

Prairie  View  University  is  located  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  town.  On  the  South  and  West  sides  are  a  few 
scattered  Negro  farm  homes  and  on  the  North  and 
East  are  white  farm  communities.  Therefore,  the 
institution  must  be  self-contained,  in  that  it  must 
provide  housing  not  only  for  students  but  for  staff 
members  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  all  the 
utilities  incident  to  a  community  with  a  population 
of  1500  to  1800.  If  there  were  a  Negro  community 
contiguous  to  the  University  campus,  this  community 
could  help  relieve  the  housing  pressure,  making  it 
possible  for  faculty  members  to  rent  and  purchase 
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homes  and  the  overflow  of  students  could  find  lodging 
and  work.  If  Prairie  View  had  ample  housing  facilities 
there  would  be  an  annual  enrollment  of  3,000  students 
instead  of  1500  as  at  present. 

2.    Texas    Does    Not    Bear    Its    Share    of    the    Higher 
Education  Load  of  Negro  Students 

In  the  Montgomery  study  of  the  Higher  Education  of 
Negroes  in  Texas  for  1941,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
white  state  institutions  of  Texas  carried  61%  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  white  students  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  state  while  39%  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  Negroes  was  found  at  the  one  state  institution 
— Prairie  View.  Translating  this  into  a  different 
language,  it  means  that  of  the  4500  Negro  students 
enrolled  on  the  college  level  in  1941-1942  in  the  state, 
Texas  should  have  assumed  the  burden  of  61%  which 
would  have  been  2,745  college  students  instead  of 
1300  at  Prairie  View.  The  burden  of  higher  education 
has  been  borne  by  the  Negro  church  and  private 
schools  of  the  state.  North  Carolina,  with  a  Negro 
population  about  equal  that  of  Texas,  has  3500  Negro 
students  enrolled  in  her  state  supported  institutions 
while  Texas  had  1300  enrolled  at  Prairie  View. 

The  Negro  people  have  had  to  rely  very  largely  upon 
the  private  and  church  schools,  with  greatly  limited 
income,  to  provide  the  greater  burden  of  education 
on  the  higher  level,  in  very  restricted  fields  and  have 
depended  upon  North  and  Western  institutions  to 
train  its  faculty  on  the  higher  levels;  and,  provide  the 
stimulus  for  Negro  educational  leadership. 
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3.    Prairie  View  University  Not  a  First  Class  Institution: 
Limited  in  Services — Lack  of  Funds 

The  fact  is  that  Prairie  View  has  never  received 
sufficient  financial  support  to  select  the  proper  staff 
and  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of 
men  and  women  who  attend  here.  The  faculty  at 
Prairie  View  has  never  been  stable  because  the 
miserable  salaries  offered  capable  men  and  women 
were  not  sufficient  "to  keep  soul  and  body  together"; 
hence,  they  went  to  other  institutions  or  private 
industry  where  they  could  make  a  decent  living  and 
properly  educate  their  children.  No  provisions  have 
been  made  in  the  state  for  the  teaching  of  Law, 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy  and  Negroes  have  had  to 
depend  largely  upon  Meharry  Medical  College  of 
Nashville,  a  private  institution,  Howard  University  of 
Washington  and  white  institutions  in  the  North  and 
East  that  would  admit  Negroes. 

From  1911  to  1941  the  State  of  Texas  appropriated 
for  its  institutions  of  higher  learning  a  total  of  $185,- 
975,272.  Within  this  period  of  30  years  Prairie  View 
was  given  $5,394,232.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
"equal  provisions  for  both"  Negroes,  constituting  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  population,  should  have  received  at 
least  $30,000,000for  Prairie  View  instead  of  $5,394,232. 

The  49th  Legislature  appropriated  $25,563,649  to  state 
institutions  of  higher  and  professional  training  for 
the  biennium  1945-1947.  Here  again  if  the  Constitu- 
tional directive  had  prevailed  "equal  provisions  for 
both"  Prairie  View  University  would  have  received 
out  of  this  amount  $4,260,608  instead  of  $851,804.  At 
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the  same  session  of  the  legislature  the  institution  was 
"raised"  from  Prairie  View  College  to  Prairie  View 
University.  The  fact  is  an  institution's  worth  and  status 
cannot  be  "raised"  by  merely  a  gesture  of  name 
changing.  It  takes  ample  money. 


C.  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOCALIZED,  PROBLEM  ACUTE:  U.  S.  SUPREME 

COURT  RULING— THE  GAINES  CASE 

The  ruling  in  the  celebrated  Gaines  Case  in  1938  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  provides  that  in  states 
where  separate  education  obtained,  equal  provisions  must 
be  made  for  Negro  students  on  the  higher  level  in 
Quantity,  Quality  and  Competency.  The  suits  and  threats 
of  suits  for  the  equalization  of  salaries  in  several  inde- 
pendent school  districts  of  Texas  and,  more  recently,  the 
Herman  Sweatt  mandamus  suit  to  enter  the  University 
of  Texas  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gaines  Case.  The  Constitu- 
tion places  the  burden  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  state  in  unequivocal 
language. 

1.    Present  Status 

Governor  Coke  R.  Stevenson  appointed  a  Bi-racial 
Commission  of  seven  in  July,  1946  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  problem 
of  the  higher  and  professional  education  of  Negroes 
in  Texas  and  report  to  him  its  recommendations  and 
from  this  report  he  is  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  coming  legislature  in  January,  making  plans  for 
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the  expansion  of  the  education  of  Negro  citizens  in 
Texas  to  include  all  of  the  fields  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  training.  At  present  the  Commission  has 
not  made  its  report,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  will  be  forthcoming  within  the  next  few  days. 

2.  Problem  of  the  Education  of  Negroes  is  Nation- Wide 
in  Interest  and  Concern — It  is  a  movement. 

Interest  and  genuine  concern  are  fast  crystalizing  in 
Texas  in  the  direction  of  substantial  and  specific  im- 
provements in  the  education  opportunities  for 
Negroes.  There  is  not  a  person  you  would  meet  on 
the  street  corner  or  a  cross-road  who  does  not  feel 
that  this  question  should  be  faced  squarely  and  im- 
plemented in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Just  what 
direction  this  expansion  will  take  is  not  clear  at  this 
particular  time,  but  within  the  next  few  days  this 
problem  will  take  definite  form  and  every  citizen  in 
Texas,  both  white  and  colored,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  legislature 
to  forthrightly  face  this  question  in  fairness  and 
simple  justice  and  thus  relieve  the  Texas  Christian 
citizens  of  an  embarrassment  which  hangs  over  and 
haunts  them  because  of  this  obviously  delayed  square 
deal  to  Negroes  in  providing  for  them  educational 
opportunities. 

3.  Impending  Danger  Ahead!  Caution!!! 

Prodded  by  the  heat  of  enthusiasm  and  haste  to  cor- 
rect and  cure  a  practice  that  has  developed  and 
operated  over  a  period  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
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there  is  grave  danger  of  bungling  and  making  mistakes 
in  these  directions: 

(a)  Moving  faster  than  it  is  educationally 
sound.  Great  institutions  are  not  built  over-night, 
nor  in  a  day. 

(b)  Unwittingly  spreading  substandard  educa- 
education  into  other  areas  of  training. 

(c)  One  does  not  always  get  Equality  in 
Education  by  following  the  path  of  similarity. 
Education,  if  sound,  must  move  in  the  direction 
of  Service  and  Needs. 

( d )  Good  sense  and  simple  Justice  demand  that 
Prairie  View  University  be  first  brought  to  recog- 
nized standards  before  rapid  expansion  takes  root. 
There  is  a  danger  in  the  glamor  for  a  new  univer- 
sity— that  does  not  exist — to  neglect  and  cripple 
Prairie  View — the  Goose  that  has  laid  the  Golden 
Egg  for  Texas  for  70  years. 


D.  AND  FINALLY— THIS  QUESTION  IS  OF 

TREMENDOUS  IMPORTANCE  BECAUSE  OF  THE 

SCOPE  IT  COMPREHENDS 

(a)  It  involves  the  specific  directives  of  the 
State  Constitution  encouched  in  the  language  that 
there  must  be  "impartial  provisions  for  both";  and, 
the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  "both" — equal 
in  Quantity,  equal  in  Quality  and  equal  in 
Efficiency. 
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( b )  It  is  a  test  of  the  applications  of  democratic 
practice  in  practical  living. 

( c )  It  places  a  strain  and  embarrassment  upon 
the  consciousness  of  genuinely  fine  Christian 
citizens. 

( d )  It  involves  the  sympathetic  understanding, 
the  faith  and  cooperation  between  the  races — 
things  vitally  necessary  in  the  promotion  of 
interracial  Harmony  and  Goodwill — Abiding 
Peace. 

TEXAS  LAWS  GOVERNING 
PRAIRIE  VIEW  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE 

1.  The  Fifteenth  Legislature,  General  Laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  volume  8,  Chapter  92,  ( Became  law,  August 
14,  1876). 

"An  Act  to  establish  an  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  Texas  for  the  benefit  of  Colored 
Youth  and  to  make  Appropriation  Therefor." 

Section  1. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  that  there  shall  be  established  in  the 
State  at  such  point  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  an  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Colored  Youth  of  this  State. 

2,  The  Sixteenth  Legislature,  General  Laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  volume  8,  Chapter  159,  (Became  Law, 
April  19,  1879). 
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"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  a  Normal  School  at  Prairie  View  (formerly 
called  Alta  Vista)  in  Waller  County,  for  the 
preparation  and  training  of  Colored  teachers." 

3.  The  Twentieth  Legislature,  General  Laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  volume  9. 

"An  Act  for  the  General  support  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Department  to  be  attached 
to  the  Prairie  View  Normal  School." 

4.  The  Twenty-second  Legislature,  General  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  volume  10,  Chapter  40,  page  43, 
(Became  law,  March  14,  1891). 

"An  Act  to  apportion  between  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Prairie  View  State 
Normal  School,  the  fund  due  Texas  under  an  Act 
of  the  51st  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
colleges  established  under  an  Act  of  Congress 
approved  July  2,  1862.  .  .  ." 

Section  1. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  that  all  moneys  apportioned  to  the  State 
of  Texas  under  an  Act  of  the  51st  Congress  of 
the  United  States  entitled  "an  Act  to  apply  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of 
the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanic  Arts  established  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 
1862  "shall  be  apportioned  between  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  and  the 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  School  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis,  to  wit,  three  fourths  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  one  fourth  to  the  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  School. 

5.  The  Twenty-sixth  Legislature,  General  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  volume  II,  Chapter  CLXXXV,  S.  H.  B. 
No.  379. 

"An  Act  to  amend  articles  3886  and  3887,  of  chap- 
ter 5,  of  Title  86,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Texas  relating  to  the  Normal  School  for 
Colored  Teachers  at  Prairie  View.'* 

Section  1. 

.  .  .  ;  Provided  the  said  school  shall  hereafter 
he  called  and  known  as  "Prairie  View  State 
Normal  &  Industrial  College." 

6.  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas,  1925,  volume  I,  Title 
49,  Chapter  8,  Article  2642,  confirming  Senate  Bill 
No.  17,  (Became  law,  March  28,  1901). 

"An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  four  year 
college  course  of  Classical  and  Scientific  Studies 
at  tire  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College." 

7.  Forty-ninth  Legislature,  General  Laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  H.  C.  R.  No.  72,  (Became  law,  May  10,  1945). 
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Whereas,  the  campus  and  grounds  of  the  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  Texas 
occupies  a  tract  of  land  in  Waller  County  contain- 
ing thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  (1388) 
acres;  and 

Whereas,  such  tract  of  land  has  been  occupied  by 
the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  Texas  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  Such  tract  of  State-owned  land  has  never 
been  dedicated  by  law  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  of  Texas;  and 

Whereas,  Such  dedication  should  be  made  in  the 
interest  of  said  college  in  order  to  clarify  the 
boundary  lines  of  said  institution;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate  concurring,  That  the  State-owned  land 
occupied  by  the  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  of  Texas  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  set  aside  and  dedicated  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  college  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas;  and 
such  land  hereby  dedicated  consists  of  a  tract 
containing  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
(1388)  acres  in  Waller  County,  Texas. 
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8,  Forty-ninth  Legislature,  Regular  Session  1945,  Gen- 
eral and  Special  Laws  of  Texas,  Chapter  308,  Senate 
Bill  No.  226,  (Became  law,  June  1,  1945). 

"An  Act  changing  the  name  of  Prairie  View  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  colored  teachers 
to  Prairie  View  University  and  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, pharmacy,  journalism,  or  any  other  gen- 
erally recognized  college  course  taught  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  in  such  University,  whenever 
there  is  any  demand  for  any  such  courses;  and 
declaring  an  emergency." 

Section  2. 

Whenever  there  is  any  demand  for  same,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  in  addition  to  the  courses 
of  study  now  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  courses  in  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  pharmacy,  journalism,  or  any 
other  generally  recognized  college  course 
taught  at  the  University  of  Texas,  in  said 
Prairie  View  University,  which  courses  shall  be 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  offered  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

9.  The  Fiftieth  Legislature,  Regular  Session  1947, 
General  and  Special  Laws  of  Texas,  Chapter  29, 
Senate  Bill  No.  140,  (Became  law,  March  3,  1947). 
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Section  2. 

To  provide  instruction,  training,  and  higher 
education  for  colored  people,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  university  of  the  first  class  in  two 
division:  the  first,  styled  "The  Texas  State  Uni- 
versity for  Negroes'  to  be  located  at  Houston, 
Harris  County,  Texas,  .  .  .  ;  the  second,  to  be 
styled  "The  Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas"  at  Prairie  View, 
Waller,  County,  Texas,  formerly  known  as 
Prairie  View  University,  originally  established 
in  1876,  which  shall  remain  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas.  At  the  Prairie  View  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  shall  be  offered  courses 
in  Agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  engineering, 
and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith, 
together  with  any  other  courses  authorized  at 
Prairie  View  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  all  of  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  those 
offered  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 
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mittee to  find  a  competen 
Prairie  View  Principal,  177 

McVicar,  Dr.,  Canadian  teacher  at 
Bishop  College,  166 

Merchants,  support  of  Prairie  View 
by  various,  71 

Mexican  War:  public  school  fund 
of  Texas  and,  6 

Military  Reconstruction  Bill,  effect 
upon  educational  effort  by,  11 

Military  Tactics,  inclusion  of,  in  A. 
and  M.  Colleges,  22 

Miller,  Kelly,  industrial  education, 
260 

Minor,  L.  W.,  got  job,  31;  hired  "to 
open  and  conduct  the  school,"  33; 
termination  of  engagement  of,  35; 
first  principal  of  Prairie  View,  33 

Mitchell,  Arthur  W.,  310 

Morill  Act,  develops,  20-23;  the  sec- 
ond and  Prairie  View,  80-82; 
appropriation  for  land-grant  col- 
leges for  the  second,  80;  repudi- 
ation of  the  agrarian  pattern  of 
education  by,  21-22;  signing  of, 
1862,  20-22;  Texas  in  "Insurrec- 
tion" barred  from  benefits  of, 
until  1866,  22;  understanding  of, 
35 

Morrill  Funds,  division  of,  in  Texas, 
82;  position  of  schools  receiving, 
80 

Morrill  idea,  confusion  in  its  appli- 
cation to  Texas,  89 

Morrill,  Justin,  bill  to  establish  A. 
and  M.  education  presented  by, 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, 20;  intent  of  A.  and  M. 
colleges  given  by,  21-23 

Monroe,  James,  hostility  towards 
land-grant  colleges  by,  24 

Montgomery,  Dr.  Edmond,  rescue  of 
Liendo  by,  30;  rescue  Liendo 
Plantation,  31 

Myrdal,  Gunnar,  An  American 
Dilemma,  310-312 


National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People, 
216;  attacked  the  inequalities, 
286-287 

National  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Colored  Schools,  253 

Negro,  aggression  (legal)  of,  310; 
attempt  to  rescue  from  the  village 
artisan  class,  64;  balanced  society 
of  the  New  Deal,  283;  basic  motif 
of  the  states  effort  in  the  realm 
of  higher  education  for,  20; 
change  in  the  dominant  philoso- 
phy of  preparing  for  jobs,  80-81; 
criminal  justice  and,  284;  demand 
of  for  an  industrial  school  in 
Texas,  130;  democratic  support 
of,  81;  difficulty  in  buying  build- 
ings by  the,  for  school  site,  16; 
educational  activities  of  the,  9-10; 
help  in  supplying  educational 
buildings  by  the,  12;  idea  of 
providing  a  pattern  of  education 
for  the,  17;  in  defense  industries, 
309;  discrimination  against  in 
armed  services,  309;  location  of  an 
A.  and  M.  for  the,  34-35;  mo- 
nopoly on  Southern  jobs  vanishes 
for  the,  101;  schemes  to  carry 
off  the,  to  northern  and  western 
states  and  South  America,  79-81; 
schools  provided  for  the,  1865,  9; 
the  franchise  fight  and  impact  of 
World  War  II  upon,  308;  The 
"New  Negro"  movement,  222,  258; 
cultural  program  for,  200-201; 
politicians  and  the  University 
fight,  77-78;  riots  against  during 
World  War  II,  308;  Texas  Ne- 
gro protest,  223;  unsatisfaction  of, 
leaders  of  Texas,  80;  willingly 
support  Freedmen's  Bureau  ef- 
forts at  school,  9;  work  of, 
connected  with  the  mechanico- 
theological  idea,  61 

Negro  College:  barriers  to  intellec- 
tual maturity  of,  306;  dilemma  of 
revealed,  296 

Negro    Education:    basic    dilemma 
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of,  328-329;  emergence  of  neo- 
puritanism  in,  55;  Foundation 
funds  in,  229;  impact  of  "manual 
labor"  school  on,  96;  Mechanico- 
theological  thesis  in,  61;  the  Rus- 
sian method,  60;  Texas  constitu- 
tion of  1866  and,  9 

Negro  Leadership:  educational 
politics  and  dilemma  of  in  higher 
education,  296;  impact  of  depres- 
sion upon,  259;  nature  of,  211- 
213;  Texas  reaction  to  Banks' 
graduate  program,  300 

Negro  politics,  depreciation  of  the 
status  of,  77;  educational  necessi- 
ties, 80-81;  Republican  oppor- 
tunity, 78-79 

Negro  politician,  L.  C.  Anderson's 
terms  to,  79 

Negro  State  Teachers  Association, 
founded  at  Prairie  View,  77;  con- 
tinued fight  for  a  Negro  univer- 
sity by  the,  83;  "Negro"  branch 
university  and,  77-79;  1866  ses- 
sion of  the,  76-77;  set  up  commit- 
tee on  Prairie  View  Principal, 
225 

Negro  University:  idea  of,  67;  ap- 
peal for  legislative  consideration 
of,  84;  successful  election  on  loca- 
tion of,  76;  land  appropriated  for 
ruled  out,  83;  resolution  pro- 
posed for  creation  of,  73 

"New   College"   Movement,   323-324 

New  Deal  Revolution,  283 

"New  South,"  movement  of  the,  60 

New  York,  normal  school  in,  1834, 
42 

Niagara  Movement,  216 

Nixon,  Dr.  L.  A.,  222 

Normal  School:  American  view  of, 
43;  origin  of,  42;  more  aggressive 
role  in  Negro  education  must  be 
played  by,  196;  a  place  to  train 
teachers  of  the  masses,  42;  estab- 
lished at  Houston  and  Galveston, 
17;  need  for  the  increase  in 
salaries  of  the  faculty  at,  188 


Norris,  Dr.  Ernest  M.,  321,  323 
Nox,  Noah,  73 

O 'Daniel,  W.  Lee,  governorship  of, 
291 

Office  of  Education,  survey  land- 
grant  colleges,  239 

Ogden,  Robert  Curtis:  Southern 
educational  awakening,  116 

Organization  and  spread  of  Freed- 
men's  Bureau's  efforts  in  Texas, 
10-17 

Osborne,  Dr.  J.  Granville:  Admin- 
istration, 168-203;  athetic  pro- 
gram, 184-186;  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Negro  land-grant 
colleges,  237;  College  dimension 
to  the  trade  program,  201; 
elected  6th  principal  at  faculty 
suggestion,  177;  establishment  of 
the  four-year  college,  187-190, 
197;  establishment  of  the  school 
of  nursing,  191-192;  faculty  anar- 
chy at  Prairie  View,  219-220; 
home  economics  professionalized, 
203;  influence  of  Professor  A.  E. 
McMillan  upon,  165;  Dr.  Mc- 
Vicar  of  Bishop  College  favors, 
165-166;  mechanic  arts  profes- 
sionalized, 203;  organizes  the  Col- 
lege, 197;  plant  improvement, 
264;  the  "Practical"  school,  198; 
problem  of  faculty  salaries,  188- 
189;  sketch  of  life,  163-167; 
standards  of  scholarship,  187; 
studies  medicine,  166;  student 
discipline,  182;  sub-college  voca- 
tionalism,  203;  theoretical  objec- 
tions to  the  Normal,  194-195; 
proliferation  of  college  services, 
190-191;  vocational  agriculture 
and  professionalism,  201;  Wil- 
liam Bennett  Bizzell,  163,  167, 
177,  181,  191,  205,  206,  207 

Palestine,  headquarters  of  the  Ne- 
gro State  Teachers  Association 
located  at,  79 
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Pattern  of  education  for  Negroes, 
inadequacy  of,  326-327 

Peabody  Fund,  money  not  given  to 
Bureau  schools,  17 

Peabody,  George,  grant  for  South- 
ern Education,  39;  shifts  policy 
to  teacher  improvement,  41-42; 
offer  and  the  Texas  Legislature, 
42 

Peabody  Normal  College,  Texas 
Normal  School  established  on 
pattern  of,  41 

Peeler,  A.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  System, 
45;  statement  encouraging  state 
support  for  Prairie  View  by,  45 

Perry,  Glovinia  Virginia,  becomes 
wife  of  W.  R.  Banks,  211 

Perry,  Rufus,  268 

Pickett,  E.  B.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  A.  and  M.  College,  70 

Political  parties,  Negro  excluded 
from  in  Texas,  84 

Political  power,  black  aristocracy 
of,  30 

Politics,  fight  over  reconstruction, 
13;  Southern  drive  to  get  Negroes 
out  of,  84 

Populist  and  Bourbon  motives  in 
disfranchisement,    113 

Postmaster,  rescue  of  beaten  drown- 
ing Hungarian  teacher  by,  15 

Post  Office,  move  to  Hempstead, 
297 

Potts,  L.  A.,   189-268 

Prairie  View,  and  the  constitutional 
"Negro"  university,  67-84;  basic 
problems  of,  212-213;  becomes  a 
University,  326;  beginning  of 
graduate  program,  297-300;  legis- 
lative history  of,  364-369;  in- 
dustrial education  and,  89-90; 
intellectual  isolation  of,  232; 
mother  of  presidents,  189;  nature 
of  legal-financial  problem,  70-71; 
Normal  established,  44-46;  Nor- 
mal creates  legal  entanglement, 
47;    prestige   of   the   "Principal," 


91-225;  school  life,  92-93;  results 
of  Klein  Study,  237-239;  state 
adds  "industrial"  features,  102- 
103;  summer  normals,  248-249; 
appreciation  for,  91;  basic  ques- 
tion, 212;  below  Association 
standards,  278;  chosen  as  a 
branch  Experiment  Station  of 
Texas  A.  and  M.,  104;  clubs  and 
societies  at,  176;  conflict  of  laws 
on,  72;  1881,  continued  appropri- 
ation for,  73;  Department  of 
Education  at,  198;  designation  of 
"secondary"  grade,  171;  Domestic 
Science  or  Home  Economics 
created  at,  103;  Dr.  J.  M.  Frank- 
lin becomes  head  of  hospital, 
1921,  194;  division  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanics  Arts  inaugurated 
at,  103-104;  dual  purpose  of  hos- 
pitals at,  194;  emerged  from  the 
Klein  Study,  237-238;  1916  fac- 
ulty, meeting  of,  168;  faculty  se- 
lects one  of  its  number,  175;  first 
bachelor  of  science  degrees  in 
agriculture  awarded  in  1921-1922 
at,  202-203;  1918  influenza  epi- 
demic at,  191;  instruction  in  car- 
pentry and  elementary  mechanics 
begins  at,  1888,  103-104;  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  at,  104;  in- 
struction in  the  Girls  Industrial 
Department  at,  104-105;  made  a 
University,  326;  nominated  as  the 
site  of  the  new  Negro  university, 
74;  not  designated  to  be  a  trade 
school,  103;  nursing  added  to 
curriculum,  193;  Negroes  sup- 
ported by  state,  19;  purpose  for 
adding  the  industrial  features  to, 
103;  reasons  University  should 
be  located  at,  74-75;  concern  for 
proper  payment  of,  188;  societies 
and  organizations  at,  176;  Texas 
conception  of  ends  and  aims  of 
Negro  education  shown  by,  19; 
tracing  to  the  establishment  of 
A.  and  M.  College  important  to 
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the  history  of,  19-20;  vocational 
education  organized  at,  1920,  200; 
voted  class  A  rating,  1934,  281 

Prairie  View  Normal  School:  at- 
tendance at,  46;  course  at,  1879, 
45-46;  opening  of,  1879,  45; 
source  of  money  to  support,  46- 
47;  under  fire  from  the  Texas 
Board  of  Education,  46 

Private  schools:  Negro  teachers  in, 
12;  not  recognized  in  distribution 
of  bequest,  40 

Prohibition:  a  Texas  issue  and  Ne- 
gro political  opportunity,  155-159 

Public  education:  American  tradi- 
tion in  Texas,  3;  features,  18; 
funds,  39 

Public  lands,  proceeds  go  to  school 
fund  for  sale  of,  13 

Public  schools:  Freedmen  teachers 
salary  by  San  Antonio  system  of, 
15;  State  Superintendent  of,  6; 
uniform  system  of  14;  use  of 
facilities  of  private  schools,  6 

Public  system,  absorption  of  extra- 
legal schools  for  Negro  and  white 
into,  17 

Radical  education,  results  of  in 
Texas,  16-17 

Rainey,  Dr.  Homer  P.,  President 
of  the  University,  of  Texas,  317, 
322 

Randall  A.  W.,  Elements  of  Ap- 
plied Mathematics,  320 

Randolph,  Professor,  industrial 
education  teacher  at  Prairie 
View,  103 

Randolph,  Virginia:  Mountain 
Road  School,  228,  229 

Reconstruction:    impact   upon 
Texas,  66 

Reynolds,  General:  promise  to  pro- 
tect all  Bureau  teachers  and 
build  schools,  16;  surrender  of 
government  by,  23 

Rhodes,  J.  J.,  President  of  Bishop 
College,  225,  324 

Roberts,    Governor   O.    M.,   annual 


message  of,  35-36;  calls  special 
session  of  17th  legislature,  71-72; 
ex-officio  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  35;  obtains  Houston 
and  Galveston  support  for  Prairie 
View,  71;  sensed  legal  problem  of 
Prairie  View,  69;  suggests  Prairie 
View  be  rented,  36;  theories  of 
Industrial  Education,  86 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  American 
Baptist  Society,  226-227 

Rogers,  M.  M.,  Republican  Politi- 
cian, 157 

Ross,  Governor  L.  S.,  "The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Colored  Race,"  81-82 

Ross,  L.  B.,  pamphlet  on  "The 
Education  of  the  Colored  Race," 
by  Texas  Bourbons  elect,  79 

Robinson,  Elihu,  1820  Manual  La- 
bor  institution   designed   by,    53 

Rosenwald,  Julius  (Fund),  228 

Rankle,  John  D.,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 58;  report  on  the  Russian 
exhibit  by,  58;  1876,  58 

Russia,  method  of  tool  instruction 
of,  57 

Russian  Method  of  Tool  Instruc- 
tion: impact  on  American  ideas, 
57-58 

Rutland,  J.  B.,  State  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education,  200 

Salado,  Bell  County,  Grange  Chap- 
ter organized  in  1873,  23 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute: 
establishment  of,  43-44;  gradu- 
ates of,  were  to  teach  in  common 
schools,  44 

Sampson,  Luther,  1820  manual  la- 
bor   institution    designed    by,    53 

San  Antonio  Schools,  payment  of 
Freedmen   teachers  salary  by,   15 

Scholastics,  outside  of  public  sys- 
tem instruction  of,  15 

Schools:  1864  Act  to  establish  a 
system  of,  6;  colored  trustees  for, 
13;  Freedmen  obtaining  land  and 
buildings   for,    12-13;   "graduate" 
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opened  in  June,  1938,  300;  grants 
to  relieve  difficulty  in  building 
of,  12;  1839  legislative  approval 
for,  4;  Negro  attendance  at,  35; 
1840  provision  for  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for,  5;  1845  provision 
for  by  constitution,  6;  supervisor 
over  the  executive  head  of,  32; 
types  and  cost  of,  16-17 

School  Fund,  1866,  constitutional 
provision  for  the  investment  of, 
9;  1860  distribution  in  regularity 
of,  7;  1856  loaning  to  railway 
companies  of,  7 

Schuhmacher,  Henry  C,  233,  267, 
276,  305,  320 

Scott,  T.  M.,  the  Granger  tradition 
at  Prairie  View  and,  96 

Sears,  Barnas:  Peabody  agent  in  the 
South,  40-41;  at  education  meet- 
ing, 40-41;  education  on  bi-racial 
lines,  41;  new  departure  by,  41; 
plan  of,  39;  President  of  Brown 
University,  40;  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of,  40;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 40;  study  by,  40 

Senate,  U.  S.,  heavy  attack  on  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Bill  in, 
20 

Shepherd,  J.  R.,  Secretary  American 
Missionary  Association,  10;  secur- 
ity of  the  American  Missionary 
Association   10 

Slater,  John  F.  (Fund),  establish- 
ment and  program,  61-62,  228 

Slaughter,  Tyree  case,  265 

Smith,  Dr.  Ashbel,  member  of 
Commission,  28 

Smith  v.  Allright,  315-316 

Smith-Hughes    Act,    200-203 

Smith-Lever  Act,  200 

Smith,  Dr.  Lonnie  E.,  315 

Smith,  R.  L.,  126,  157,  248;  first 
State  Leader,  204 

South:  lack  of  standardized  educa- 
tion in  the  need  for  impartial 
but  separate  education  facilities 
for  Negroes  and  whites  arose 
from,    19 


Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  243,  272, 
276,  277,  299 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges, 
requirements,  272,  277 

Southern  Bourbons,  manipulation 
of   the  Negro   by,  64-65 

Southern  educational  awakening 
and  Negro   education,   117-118 

Southern  politics,  drive  to  get  Ne- 
groes out  of,  64 

Spur   Road,   340 

State  Board  of  Education,  Grange 
calls  upon,  26 

State  Department  of  Education,  in- 
terest in  Prairie  View,  46,  124- 
125,  251 

State  Normal,  Negro  A.  and  M. 
should  be  converted  to,  35 

State:  higher  education  for  Negro 
citizens  of  the,  36;  well-trained 
teachers  in,  42 

State  students,  46,   339 

Sweatt,   Heman  Marion,   328 

Tarver,    Harold,    aspirant    for    the 

Principalship,  225 
Terrell,  I.  M.,  fifth  Principal,  168, 

174-176,  180-181 
Texas  Centennial,  291 
Texas  College,  Tyler,  Texas:  Banks 

elected  President  of,  218 
Texas    Commission    on    Interracial 

Cooperation,   323 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence, 

free  schools  in,  3 
Texas:     interscholastic    League    of 

Colored  Schools,  248;  land  grant 

to  public  schools,  4;   land  grant 

to    support    two    universities,    4; 

receives  the  Morrill  grant,  23-24 
Texas  regulars,  317 
Texas    and   Texas   politics,    nature 

of  and  Negroes,  316-317 
Tillotson,   Senator  Leonard,  report 

by  on  Prairie  View,  172 
Tom  Green  Brigade,  29 
Towns  bid  for  location  of  "Negro" 

university,  74 
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Trade  teaching,  discontinued  ad- 
vocacy of,  64 

Training  school,  established  at 
Prairie  View,  91-92,  99 

Trimble,  R.  W.,  33 

Triumph  of  the  Tuskegee  idea, 
130-131 

Turner,   Harvey  R.,   189-232 

Tuskegee,  influence  upon  Prairie 
View,    130 

Union    League,   rule   of,   29 
Unions,   impact   of  World  War   II 

upon  Negro  question  in,  284 
United   States  v.   Classic,   315 
United  States,  policy  of  land  grants 

to  public  schools,  4 
University    Fund,    money    for    the 

support    of    Prairie    View    taken 

from,  68-69 
University    of    Texas:    Agricultural 

and    Mechanical    College    branch 

of,  1876,  19 
University    of    Texas:    Constitution 

of,   1876,   19;   established  by  law 

1858,  7 
Urbanization  and  Mobility;  impact 

upon  Negro  life,  221 

Villard,   Oswald   Garrison,   217 
Vos,  Delia,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Technical    School    at    St.    Peters- 
burg,    57-58;     educational     work 
of,   57-58 

Wade,     Ben,      champion     of     the 

"Agricultural  &  Mechanical"  bill, 

21 
Wallace,  Henry  A.,  264 
Waller    County,    founded,    30,    337- 

339 
Waller,  C.  H.  State  Leader  of  the 

Cooperative     Extension     service, 


167,  232,  248-249;  Farmer's  Im- 
provement Society,  204 

Waller,  Hon.  Edwin,  school  in 
hands  of,  32 

Walton,  T.  G\,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas,  226,  247,  251,  256, 
265-266,  292,  300-301,  304,  323, 
325 

Ware,  E.  T.,  President  of  Atlanta 
University,  214-217 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  Atlanta 
Compromise,  120-121;  Prairie 
View  commencement  address,  125 

Watson,  J.  B.,  "honest  confession," 
262 

Water,  150-151 

Welch,  Rev.  Joseph,  Bureau  Super- 
intendent at  Richmond  and 
Columbus,  15-16;  Freedmen's 
Schools  in   the   '70s,   16-17 

Wheellock,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in   Texas,   9 

Whites:  constitution  to  success  of 
Freedman's  Bureau  by,  12;  im- 
proved attitude  toward  teachers 
and   school  of,    16 

Wiggins,  C.  C,  influence  asked  of, 
in  acquiring  support  for  Prairie 
View,  70 

Wiley  University,  Negro  A.  and  M., 
unlike,  35 

Wilson,  C.  L.,  189-232 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  The  Pea- 
body  Grant,  38-39;  influence  in 
education    by,    39-40 

Woodbridge,  W.  C,  1830-31  letters 
on  Fellenberg's  work  written  by, 
53 

Woodruff,  W.  B.,  107 

Woodward,  C.  M.,  supports  the 
manual  school  plan,  58 
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